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HULDA. 



CHAPTEK I. 



What has become of solitude, now that locomotives and 
Bteamera, careering around the giohe, unite its most distant 
coantries, wbiJe the electric spark flashes intelligence north, 
south, east, and w^t, confusing ali ideas of time and space, 
bewildering the minds of the aged, to whom the world in which 
they find themselves is a strange land, linlike the home of their 

But in the earlier decades of this century there was still 
deep solitude to be found in many parts of Glmnany, and espe- 
cially in the most northern paxts of East Prussia; there, where 
the billows of the Baltic Sea break upon the shore, it was 
lonely, very lonely, in a village upon Uie coast, and in the 
quiet pansonage of that village. 

The house, or rather cottage, was small and low, and the 
life !ed within it by the pastor and his femily was ss confined. 
The fether and the grandfather of the present occupant bad 
both dwelt there, and there was nothing in or around the place 
in any wise changed. The pastor was as thoroughly attached 
to his home as were the counts, his and his forefathq^s' patrons, 
to their old castle, half a'league from the village and the sea, 
standing upon the only eminence in aJl the country round, in 
the midst of a wooded plain, whence there was a view both of 
the eastern sea and of the Conrland Bay, with the isthmus, 
called the Conrland Flats, that separated the two watere. 

The village, too, was small, and the church was small, al- 
though large enough for the thinly-peopled neighbourhood; 
and ugly though it was, built of the roughest stone from the 
fields, it was accounted one of the wonders of the land and 
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6 HULDA. 

held in high honour. Had not the holy Adalbert, coQverter of 
heathen Prussia, built and consecrated it? There were, to be 
sure, no doeumeats extant in proof of this; but the church 
was certainly very old. And what harm was there in the 
poor and lonely paator'a belief, whereby he was cheered and 
inspired, that it had been granted to him to declare the word 
of God in a spot especially sanctified and hallowed? 

The country about the village was sparsely inhabited^ the 
poverty of the soil not inviting cultivation, and the French and 
Kuasian armies had successively ravaged and laid waste the 
little fishing-villages along the coast. 

You might have driven far without seeing a single hamlet, 
— even the posf'Stations were many miles apart. Only twice 
a week did the mail, as it was called, — it consisted of a man 
driving a oae-horse eart,^ — ^ttaverse the Couriand isthmus to 
establish communication between the capital and this distant 
border ; and there never passed either a spring or an autumn 
without bringing tidings of another postilion, with hia horse 
and wagon, drowned in crossing those treacherous quicksands. 

Under these circumstances, intercourse with the capital and 
with the surrounding country was often rare enough for mouths 
during the winter. Even the post scarcely visited the village 
then, but crossed the bay upon runners; and life in the par- 
sonage was so monotonous that it was counted an event if the 
sle(^e of a Couriand peasant or of a Polish Jew was seen 
passing in the distance from the frosty window-panes of the 
cottage. And if an extra post passed through the village, 
, which was some distance from the parsonage, or travellers 
chanced to stop for rest at the Httle post^statiou, the old lame 
postmaster, a retired captain, was sure to make his appear- 
ance a few days afterwards at the parsonage to relate the oc- 
currence and to tell the news. Those were delightfiil evenings. 
The pastor and the captain would light their pipes, and, after 
the late event had been well discussed, would pass on to talk 
over earlier times. The captain would tell of his campaigns, 
— of Paris, whither he had gone with the allied armies and had 
been detained by a wound, — and of his relatives on the Bhtne ; 
and the pastor, who was now well on in years, would speak of 
his youthful university days, and of his life as tutor in the 
castle; while his wife and only daughter always listened to 
these stories as if they had not heard them again and again 
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before. Each evenii^ brought fresh enjoyment to them, 
transportiag them, as it <jid, to a world so different from 



CHAPTER II. 

Everything in the parsonage was old, and had been old 
during the memory of man. Bach day was like its predeces- 
sor. The pastor, his father, and his grandfather, a forester's 
son, had all studied in Konigsbei^, — at the expense of their 
patrons, the counts of the castle. After our pastor had fin- 
ished his university courae, he had been attached to the family 
as tutor to the eldest son, and thus the present bead of tho 
family in whose gift was hia living had been his pupil. He 
held it matter for daily gratitude to Heaven, that in his con- 
nection with his patron's family and in his life in the capital 
consequent upon his position as tutor, he had enjoyed many 
advantage of culture from which most of those in his circum- 
stances were excluded. 

In those times the tutor to the young scioa of a noble 
house accompanied him on the grand tour that was considered 
necessary before his education could be thought complete; 
and our pastor was just about to set out upon his travels 
with his noble pupil, when, as he was wont to say, Heaven 
ordained it otherwise. Hia father was taken ill, and a curate 
became necessary for him. The count, that there might be 
no diminution of the good man's income, appointed the eon 
to the curacy; and, although the young man had anticipated 
with no little delight his foreign tour, he retired cheerfully to 
the solitude of his native village. Faith in the divine onier- 
ing of every event of life was hia to a remarkable degree, and 
was a perpetual well-spring of cheerful content in all the trials 
through wLieh he passed. 

In spite, however, of the Incurable disease to which his 
father was a victim, he lived many years, and only after his 
death did the son feel able to maxry, so small was the income 
of the little living. He was then thirty-siz years old, and his 
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eyes and heart had been set upon pretty Simonena ever since he 
had heard ter her catechism before her confirmation, althoagh 
she waa many years younger than he. She had been born of 
very poor parents, on the count's estates in Lithuania, and in 
her early orphanage her great beauty liad attracted the notice 
of some of the ladies of the family, and they iiad consigned 
her to the care of their bailiff, who, with his sister, lived in a 
comfortable house connected with the eaatle. 

Pretty Simonena had never dreamed that the Herr Pastor, 
her t«acher, could so far honour her as to wish to marry her; 
and even after she had become his wife she always regarded 
him as a being of a superior order, in spite of the fact that bis 
loving counsels and teaching soon fitted her to be a true com- 
panion to him. Two children, bora in the early years of their 
married life, died; and when all hope was gone of ever again 
hearing childish voices at the parsonage, ten years later, Simo- 
nena gave birth to a daughter. In the mother's lonely life, 
and with the great difference in age between her husband and ' 
herself, this child was especially a blessing to her ; and the 
pastor, in his grateful delight, insisted that the little one's 
name should be Hulda. 

The peaceful existence of the parsonage was now happy 
indeed, and the only child of the house grew in beauty like a 
flower in perpetual spring. Whatever of joy her parents' ten- 
derness could procure for her in their straitened circumstances 
was here without stint. The days were all alike, — -she had her 
study-hours with ber father, and early learned to be useful to 
her mother in household tasks. In summer she helped both 
father and mother in the cultivation of their little garden, and 
in winter, while her father studied and she sat with her 
mother by the great green porcelain stove in which their soup 
was cooking for supper, she would read in some of the booka 
which her fether bad collected in those early days of his tutor- 
ship when such luxuries were not forbidden him. 

It was Hulda's office t* keep this mod^t library, now and 
then increased by a kind remembrance from some one of the 
count's family, free from dust; and to lose herself in these 
books, which even her mother opened with great veneration, 
was her chief delight, — just to bold one in her hands waa 
a pleasure ; and when the storm outside beat against the win- 
dow-panes in such thick white flakes that the noonday l^ht 
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with difficulty struggled tirougli them, and the sea beat in 
hollow thunder on the frozen coaat, she would often sit silent, 
with a Tolume open upoa her knee, not reading, only gazing 
upon its pages, and seeing there ikr other visions than the 
printed words. There seemed a magic hidden in those letters. 
Could she but find the key, what a glorious world would he 

There was an unconscious worship of culture and beauty 
among the inmates of the parsonage that is known in its entire 
purity only among the poor and solitary. If, after such times 
of musing, the old postmaster chanced to pay one of his visits, 
and to dwell, as was his wont, upon the incidents of his past 
life, the young girl's fancy became filled with vague, alluring 
pictures of a world as distant and strange as the stars at night, 
and r^arded by her as were the stars, with a longing curiosity 
that despaired of gratification. 

And when winter was gone, and summer was near at hand, 
when the icy fetters were torn asunder by soft spring gales, 
when ships floated by on the horizon like giant swans, and 
the swallows and wild geese sailed through the blue air, 
the storks came again upon the sacristy roof, and the vil- 
lage woke to new life. Then the boats could put to sea s%im, 
and the pastor's wife and daughter would walk down to the 
shore, when they came in, to hear what luck the fishermen had 
had. Then those who were wealthy enough to own a horee 
would drive to the capital through the clear night, to carry 
thither fresh and smoked fish, and on their return would bring 
many a thing needed at. the parsonage; for the parson's mod- 
est income allowed of no horse, and there was nothing to 
be had in the village which tho sterile flats did not produce. 
Save the commonest vegetables and some blackberries and 
sour cherries, there was little to be procured there. 

The four Scotch firs in the parsonage garden, the elder-bush 
that shadowed the bench before the door, sunflowers, pansies, 
and lavender, were all of greenery and bloom in which the 
pastor and his family could rq'oice. The two rose-bushes that 
Ma'amselle TJlrika, tho bailifTs sister, had brought to her 
foster-child from the garden of their house, did not bloom 
every year, because the pastor's garden was too much exposed 
to the wind from the sea, so that Hulda could not enjoy the 
triumph every summer of wearing to church a hunch of xoaa- 
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buds in her bosom, and thereby being wafted iuto a dream of 
delight, which was recalled to her in winter by the perfumo 
of the dried rose-leavea whenever she opened the drawer 
where thev were laid. 



CHAPTER III. 

The spring in which Hnlda was confirmed seemed io its 
gentle breath to herald a fmitfiil year, and Easter was to bring 
the great event of every spring, — the day upon which the bai- 
liff and his sister, called in al) the country round Ma'amselle 
Ulrika, or simply Ma'amselle, dined at the parsonage. To be 
Bure, tbe bailiff and Ma'amselle sometimes stopped at the pas- 
tor's after church on Sundays, for Ma'amselle had brought up 
the pastor's wife, and Hulda was her godchild, but then it was 
only for a few minutes. The bailiff's sister did not pay many 
visits in the village, although sh w ^n ly pected there 
ft her brother's house kept a n u b and a ready 
me for all guests. 

The reserve thus maintidned by h b ff d hia sister 
was called pride in the village, nd y hey did con- 

duct themseives as if they were h h d ffairs. But 
it was all natural enough. Th un h d b absent for 
many years, ambassador at some foreign court, and Ma'amselle 
Tlfrika was quite right in Baying that she did not know why 
she should pay visits, — people might come to her when she 
wanted them. Besides, it vexed her to be obliged to neglect 
her own household, and she never found anything anywhere 
else half so comfoitable as at home. 

She certainly had her eccentricities ; and there was always 
a great deal of gossip in the village concerning her, because 
none of the small misfortunes that are so usual in a house- 
hold ever seemed to be&ll her. Whatever she took in hand 
succeeded ; man and beast prospered beneath her care, iu ill- 
ness she was better than a doctor, and she knew more about 
the weather than any one else in the world. The bailiff, her 
brother, said it was because she knew how to keep her eyes 
open, but the villagers maintaiiied that she slept with her eyea 
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open too, and saw some sights that she never spoke of, and that 
it was hest never to speak of. Every one who stood in need of 
advice consulted her, but nevertheless she was not beloved, 
and she knew it, and did nob care. 

For all these reasons the little household at the parsonage 
was made to bring forth its best on Easter Sunday. The 
Easter feast was the result of much economy, and the pastor's 
wife used to reckon time in the year to and from Easter Sun- 
day. This year it came very late, and the weather was beaa- 
tifiil. The whole week had been spent in sweeping and 
freshening the touse ; and Hulda's whit« gown, which was to 
he put on for the first time this season on the great day, be- 
cause Aunt Ulrika liked white dressy, was fluttering, percep- 
tibly lengthened, and well washed, on the clothes-line in the 
freai spring breeze. It was towards evening on Friday, the 
pastor was busy with his sermon, his wife was cuttjng paper 
decorations for the two eandieaticks that always stood upon 
her table before the mirror, the candles in which were never 
lighted, and Hulda, seated at her work-table, was plaiting the 
muslin border of her mother's Sunday cap, when, looking up 
from her work, she saw a vehicle swiftly approaching the vil- 
lage. The girl's quick sight recognized it in an instant. ■' The 
bailiff's wagon I" she cried, putting down her work. Her 
mother could hardly believe her, but, as it approached, she also 
recognized the bailiff's little Lithuanian pony, and Ma'amselle 
Xllrika sitting in the wagon. 

" Something must have happened," she exclaimed, " to bring 
Ma'amaelle away from home just before the holidays. What 
can it mean?" 

They did not have much time to wonder. The carriage noisS' 
leasly approached the house through the soft sand, and the 
pastor, roused by the artistic erack of Christian's whip, came 
from bis study, and went to the door with his wife and daugh 
ter to see what was the matter. A glance at Ma'amselle TJl- 
rika confirmed the pastor's wife in her sospicion that some 
misfortune must have occurred. Ma'amselle — she was small 
and spare, and, in spite of her years, as active as the youngest 
— was out of the wagon before a hand could be extended to 
help her, and the pastor's wife saw with amazement that she 
was dressed in her morning gown of striped linen, and had 
not even taken time to put on the high cap without which 
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abe never left tie Louse, since "people must always pay a 
decent respeefc to the bailiff's sister." 

" Don't be frightened, Herr Pastor !" she cried, as soon as 
she saw him ; " and, Simonena, don't wonder at my driving 
over just as I was. You'll be as much shocked as my brother 
and I " 

" I trust no misfortune has befallen the bwliff," the pastor 
interrupted her, his gentle dignity of manner always compel- 
ling Ma'aroselle TJlrita to a cCTtain corresponding repose. 

"No, thank God! no, Herr Pastor; my brother is quite 
well. But you must be toid, — ^and it will be a double shock to 
you, becanse he was your pupil, and ten years younger than 
yourself." 

" The count is not dead ?" asked the pastor, turning pale. 

" Indeed, indeed he is, my dearest Herr Pastor I You have 
guessed it I The count is dead. Yesterday morning the 
express arrived in Kbnigsberg for the eonctess's brother, the 
Baron EmanueJ, and to-day he sent a courier here to ns. He 
wrote us all about it, — all about it. The count was only ill in 
bed a few days ; they could hardly tell how it happened. And 
they have embalmed him, for of course he must be buried 
here in the family vault. The leaden coffin is already on the 
road, and the family are coming, too. The Herr Baron went 
to meet them yesterday. They are every one coming, — the 
countess, and the young Countess Clarissa, and the Herr Baron 
Emanuel, who is, you know, the countess's youngest brother. 
He hasn't been here since he was a. little boy. And all the 
servants are coming, too, — even the cook, and the old English 
miss who has always been with the family, and always will be 
with them until she dies. Only, the young countess's lover is 
coming a little later, and the young count cannot get leave of 
absence even to eome to his father's faneral." 

She might have talked on much longer, for her hearers stood 
speechless with sorrow at the sudden news. Not until Ma'am- 
selle Ulrika stopped for breath did the pastor's wife exclMm, 
with a sigh, " The poor Grafin 1 Poor Countess Clarissa !" 

" Yes, indeed I" Ma'amselle Ulrika went on, " it is too ter- 
rible ! but then they can sit still in their carriages and cry as 
much as they like. While I?- — Everything must be arranged 
and ready in the castle and the vault. In four weeks, at the 
latest, they will be here. No use to say a word about Baster, 
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or day after to-raorrow. I cannot leave home. To-morrow I 
ehdl have the house fijll of work-peopla" 

She spoke so quickly that her thin cheeks burned and her 
eyes sparkled. They begged her to come into the house and 
sit down, but she would not even listen to the request ; with- 
out heeding her friends' surprise or the pastor's sorrow, she 
went on immediately to tell how many people she had already 
engaged to work in the castle and grounds, how the under- 
bailiff had been sent everywhere to buy all the poultry he 
could find, and how much provision there was stored in the 
bailiff's house, in spite of the unfavourable time of year. All 
this she recounted to her former foster-child, and had mounted 
into the carriage and driven off before any one had time to 
reply to her. 

The pastor turned and went silently into the house. When 
hia wife and daughter followed him^ they found him in his 
study, standing at the window, gaaing out upon the sea, whose 
waves were tipped with the gold of the setting sun. He put 
his arm around his wife's waist, and held out his other hand 
to his daughter. His face was calm, but sad. " I laid his 
father down in hia last rest," he said, as if to himself, " and 
my father, his two eldest sons, and my two, and now he has 
gone 1" He passed his hand across his eyes, and, slowly 
shaking his head, went on, — " Our life passes like avapour and 
a dream I So it stands written, and we know it, and yet it is 
always a shock and a mystery, this death. It is always a 
grie^ like the vanishing of that sun in the sea, sure though we 
are of a brilliant sunrise and a joyful resurrection." 

He sank into a long reverie, from which he roused himself 
with a sigh. " I should have liked to see him here once 
more. I had left you to him, to his care. But it was not 
to be. God's will be done 1" And then he went quietly back 
to his study- table. 

His wife leaned her forehead against the window-pane, and 
looked out into the gathering twilight ; the tears rushed to 
Hulda's eyes, — she had never before seen her father so moved, 
never before had distinctly felt that he was an old man, 
and that the time must come when there would be an end 
tfl her home, when she and her mother would have to wander 
forth poor and alone to seek some other abiding-place. She 
threw her arms around her mother, who must have guessed 
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and sliared her thoughts, for she kiaaed her d 

claafied her tightly to her breast. But she said i 

if fearing that the spoken word might have power to bring 

down upon their heads the grief still veiled for them in a near 

or distant future. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Nothing was talked of in the parsonage from this time but 
the family at th^ oastle, the counts, and the barons, brothers 
of the countess, whose ancestors, like those of the count, had* 
eome to Prussia centuries before, as German knights, and were 
of the most ancient nobUity. 

The pastor often spoke of the beautiful house and charming 
grounds which belonged to the count in the city; of the 
splendid carriage in which the deceased count's ^ther used 
to drive, with two heydukes behind, and two outriders ; how 
he had been a learned man, well versed in Latinity, and had 
been above all things anxious that his son should be thor- 
oughly educated ; and bow the late count had answered all his 
hopes, and had, moreover, been so gentle and courteous in 
manner that the future diplomat was very evident in him even 
when he was quite young. His countess, too, of the ancient 
and richly-dowered house of the lords of Falkeahorst, had 
been just the wife that such a man should have. 

And then they talked of the Falkenhorst family, upon 
whose estates the pastor's wife had been born. The race had 
been splendid and numerous, but now of the countess's five 
brothers only two were alive, — the childless heir, and the 
youngest, Baron Emanuel, who spent most of the time in 
Italy or the South of Germany on account of his health, and 
in whom were centred all the hopes for the future of the uoble 
line. They lived and moved at the parsonage only in thoughts 
of the Gimily at the oastle, and of course nothing else occu- 
pied the bailiff and his sister, whose hands were iii!l indeed, 
with the preparations all conducted beneath Ma'amselle Ul- 
rika's eye. She never even appeared at church, and it was 
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three weeks after Easter, whea one day the pastor's wife 
determined to go with her daughter to her foster-parents', to 
see how the preparations at the castle had fared. A visit to 
the bailiff's house was an extraordinary event, and usually 
took place only on Sundays. It wisfuU half a league from the 
parsonage to the castle, and, truth to tell, Ma'amselle and ]ier 
former foster-child were not the best of friends. The bailiff's 
sister was not fond of children, and the charge of little Si- 
monena had been a task undertaken only at the bidding of the 
countess. The child's life in her new home had not been a 
happy one, and her marriago with the pastor had not made her 
more dear to Ma'amselle Ulrika. It was whispered among 
the villagers that Ma'amselle had had views of her own with 
regard to the young pastor, and she made no secret of her 
surprise that he should burden himself with a wife so young 
and poor, when he might have done so much better. What 
that better was she did not say, but people availed themselves 
of their usual privilege of drawing their own conclusions. 

To-day, however, Ma'amselle tJlrika was evidently glad to 
see her visitors. She had worked so hard and accomplished 
so much in such a limited time that it was a real satisiaction 
to show the result of her labours to the pastor's wife, who could 
understand and appreciate it all, while the countess, after the 
manner of such great iadi^, would only find it extremely natu- 
ral and fitting that everything should be in perfect order and 
ready for her at any time that she might choose to appoint, 
without giving a thought to the labour and pains it had 

Hulda had never seen the inside of the castle but o 
when she was a very little child, for in all the years since her 
birth it had never been opened, except to be aired and swept, 
which naturally never happened upon Sunday. In her mem- 
ory of it there was nothing save a vision of suites of Ion 
dark apartments, feebly illuminated by the daylight that e 
tered through one or two half-closed windows. Now, indee 
everything looked very different, 

Tne windows were all open, and the bright sunshine and the 
warm summer air penetrated everywhere. Hulda had never 
seen any dwelling grander than the parsonages of one or two 
of her father's brothers in office, or the houses of the wealth- 
iest men in her father's parish, where all were poor, and to 
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ber thia castle, which was in reality quite imposing in its way, 
was like a gorgeous royal palace, and the fleeting remarka 
made by Ma'amselle, as she hurried her visitora from room to 
room and along the lofty corridors, completed the charm that 
the castle had woven aroiand the girl's fancy. Everything 
here seemed a wonder to her, and, indeed, there was much 
that possessed historical associations. The oval table in the 
saloon looking out upon the garden was the very one at which 
the queen and her children had breakfasted when, in her flight 
from the viotorions French, she sought refuge in tte remotest 
borders of her kingdom, She had rested upon the little sofa 
in the adjoining houdoir, and had sat before the dressing-glass 
there while her maid knotted up her fair hair. In the spa- 
cious apartment above, where the groat state bed looked like 
a throne with its goi^eoua crimson silk hangings, the French 
marshal, a man of very low extraction, had slept for three 
nights on his way to Russia, and, hard as Ma'amseile bad found 
it to make all ready for such a man and to provide refresh- 
ment for the enemy, his occupation of the caslile had been a 
piece of good fortune, since it had preserved it from pillage. 

There was some story, some event, connected with every 
room and every houdoir, and although she had heard it all often 
enough before, it seemed fresh and novel to Hulda, told as it 
was in the midst of the very scenes where it had been enacted. 
She could hardly walk on, and at last in the long hall where 
the family portraits hung she stood still ; there was too much 
to see here. 

When Ma'amselle Ulrika carried her mother off to the ser- 
vants' rooms, that she might show her how well all were accom- 
modated, the girl, unperceived, remained behind in this hall ; and 
yet in a few moments she wished herself away, for the grave 
and stately knights in armour, the gallant counts in flowing wigs, 
and the haughty dames in stiff collarets, with little crowns in 
their towering structures of hair, and looking down upon her as 
if in cold surprise at her presence there, made her shiver. Even 
the pictures of the children seemed to regard her with amaze- 
ment, and when, looking away from them, she saw her own 
figure reflected on all sides from the mirrors hanging between 
the portraits, such terror took possession of her ttoit she would 
Jiave fled from the place if her attention had not been enchained 
by the picture of a yonth on the wall near the door. 
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In contrifflt to all the other family portraits, which were the 
size of life, this was only a small head iu au oval frame. But 
this head was so heautiful, the flowing blaok hair waved so 
naturally on either side of the pale cheeks, and the large, dark- 
blue eyes had such a fathomless depth of expression, while 
the mouth was so kindly, that HuJda at first did not notice the 
melancholy that sat upon the broad, low brow. 

"How beautifioll" she exclaimed, involuntarily, and, as the 
sound of her own voice struck upon her ear, she blushed 
scarlet and looked round to see if her mother and Ma'amselle 
Ulrika had not returned and heard her. She was aahamed at 
having spoken aloud, but her longing desire to know who was 
the ori^nal of this picture entirely conquered all her dread of 
the grave dignitaries on the walls and her own reflection on every 
side of her, A name was written just above the head in the 
picture, but it hang rather high, and the letters were illegible 
on the dark background. She went to the right and left, but 
in vain, the gloss of the varnish prevented hei from decipher- 
ing it. Still, ^e could not leave it unread, the mysterious 
eyes haunted her. With the sensations of a guilty child afraid 
of detection, she mounted one of the antiquated, high-backed 
chairs, and then she read it easily and knew who it was, — Baron 
Emanuel, the countess's youngest brother. 

The name and the date of the year in which the picture had 
been taken, with the age of the original at the time, were writ- 
ten above the head. As she stood thus so near to the hand- 
some head, the eyes had a still more powerful efiect upon her, 
and she could not tell whether it was delight ia the beauty of 
the picture or dread lest her mother and Ma'amselle Ulrika 
should return and find her there that made her heart beat so 
loud and ^t. 

She jumped down out of the chair, and, that she might not 
be foiind near the picture, walked to an open window at the 
farther end of the hall and gaaed out where the road led far 
inland away from the castle. Her mother asked her what she 
was looking at, but Hulda made no reply. How could she 
say, " That way he will come" ? Fortunately, her silence was 
unnoticed, and Ma'amselle Ulrika advanced to close the win- 
dows, that the rising mist might not tarnish the gilt frames of 
the mirrors and pictures. Hulda and her mother agisted her, 
and the beautiful portrait soon vanished in the darkness. But 
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not for Hulda ; she still gazed IdIo the depths of those won- 
drous ejes, and they shone before her as she walked home by 
her mother's side through the dewy twilight, they hovered 
through her dreams in the night, and the next day she listened 
eagerly in hopes that her fitther and mother would speak of 
the haroa. But, although they mentioned ererj other mem- 
ber of the family, not one word was said of Baron Emanuel, 
Three or four times she made up her mind to ask some question 
concerning himj and as often did the words die on her lips ; for 
what should she ask? His age? She had already reckoned 
that in the night, and according to her ideas he was no longer 
young ; he had entered upon his thirtieth year. How he 
lookfS? She knew that too, — just as she thought Tasso and 
the Marquis of Posa mast have looked,— -different from the rest 
of mankind, and so handsome. Yes, she had once heard her 
father say that he had a noble heart, full of true impulses, 
and those large, dark eyes could not deceive. 



CHAPTER V. 

The pastor had requested the bailiff to send him word as 
soon as the famiiy arrived, and the messenger was daily ex- 

eeeted at the parsonage ; but day after day passed without 
ringing him. Never before had Hulda looked forward to 
anything so eagerly ; and although each day brought its accus- 
tomed round of studies and occupations, the hours draped 
slowly for the first time in her life. One evening, as the sun 
was agdn setting, bringing no message &om the castle, her 
impatience drove her from the house ; she wts sure tidings 
must come before night. 

She wont into the garden, but no one was to be seen. She 
opened the garden-gate and van around to the road, thinking 
that thenoe she should surely see one of the bailiff's servants 
approaching. And it was far more delightful in the open air 
than sitting expectant within the house. The evening was 
so lovely ! ' 

The fresh breeze blowing from the sea stirred her dress 
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and tossed her curls. Her long shadow hurried on before 
her so merrily that she ran after it as aft«r some companion 
whose presence prevented loneliness, and in a few moments 
she found herself on the bordera of the nearest field of rye. 
The ears were forming, and the field was sprinkled over with 
cornflowers. As if these had been the object of her walk, 
she began to pluck the lovely blue blrasoms and to weave a 
wreath of them. Her father loved these flowers, with their 
soft fragrance su^estive of the ripening grain, and at this 
season of the year his study was never without a wreath or 
bauoh of them. She seated herself beneath a blooming haw- 
thorn in the hedge and finished her wreath, and then, putting 
it on her head that her hands might be free, she went on 
plucking the flowers. With her hands full of them and some 
branches of wild roses just pulled from the hedge, she was turn- 
ing to go home, when she heard a loud neigh, and a rider on 
a brown horse rapidly approached the spot where she was 
standing. 

She knew the horse, — it was the same that she had seen 
exercised by a groom upon her late visit to the castle ; and she 
ran rowards it to ask if there was any news from thence. 
But, to her astonishment, as she drew near she did not recog- 
nize the rider. It was no servant from the castle, but a 
gentleman in a blue cloth riding-coat and horseman's boots, 
with black crape around his hat. He was tall and spare, his 
fitce, marked by the smallpox, was set in a frame of dark, 
waving hair, and in spite of the pelerine that he wore, in 
compliance with a fashion borrowed from England, it was 
evident that one shoulder was a little higher than the other, — 
he was slightly deformed. 

Hulda, startled, stopped short at eight of the stranger, 
who, reining in his horse, lifted his hat courteously and asked 

whether the village close at hand were not N . The girl 

assented, " Do you not live there, mademoiselle?" lie asked 
further. 

"T^, at the parsonage," she replied, and would have 
turned away, for intolerable confusion suddenly possessed 
her ; but the words had scarcely left her lips when the rider 
sprang ft'om his horse. " Then I will walk with ynu," he 
said ; " it is to the parsonage that I am going. Shall I find 
the pastor at home?" 
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Again she replied shyJy in the affirmative, and the stranger, 
whi could not but see that she was wellnigh unable to speak 
from embarrassment, seemed desirous to put her at her ease. 
" I arrived at the caatle at noon," he said, " having hurried 
on before the countess ; it is so dreary to reach home and find 
uo one belonging to you to welcome you. If mj sister and 
my niece arrive to-morrow " 

"Are you, then, the countess's brother?" Hulda involun- 
tarily exclaimed, looking him full in the ia«e in her surprise. 
But, ashamed of her sudden question, she became still more 
painfully embarrassed, and could not tell what to say or which 
way to look. 

The baron saw how she was suffering, and, stepping closer 
to her side, said, with a kindly glance, " For whom did you 
take me?" That glance from those fine eyes, the eyes of 
the picture, completed Hulda's confusion ; she could not speak ; 
shame aud distress so overcame her that she had much ado 
to keep from crying. She walked on by his side, her eyes 
riveted on the ground. 

He had hung his horse's bridle upon his arm, and although 
Hulda could not look up at him she felt that he was watching 
her narrewly. Suddenly he spoke again; "I wish I could 
divine your thoughts my child. How gay you were when I 
saw you first I With your wreath, and your hands full of roses, 
you were like none other than Ceres's lovely daughter. You 
came towards me so (.oafidingly that I accepted it as a good 
omen, here where I am a stranger; and now that you know 
who I am you turn away from me." He took her hand, aud, 
bending over her said, " Do you know anything of me to 
make you afraid ? 

The clear, melodious tones of his voice increased instead of 
soothing her agitation. " Oh, no, nothing !" she cried, and her 
eyes filled with tears. She would have withdrawn her hand 
from his clasp, but he held it firmly in his own, whieh| with 
a sense of guilt towards him for which she was unable to 
ask for^veness in words, she suddenly raised to her lips. 

The baron wo\dd have prevented her. " My dear child, 
what are you doing?" he cried: "What is the matter? I am 
tempted to believe in magic, and that some malicious sprite 
has been at work here. What can have happened to agitate 
you thus? Come, tell mc all about it." 
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But every word that he spoke made matters worse, and 
losing all power of reflection, she said, hastily, " It is nothing, 
nothing, only I had seen your picture at the castle," Scarcely 
had she uttered the words when she longed to recall them ; 
so melancholy was the smile that passed over his grave feee 
that she felt it as a punishment for her thoughdessiiess. 

" Ah, that indeed," he said, releasing her hand. " I quite 
understand it. It was the same with myself. I was just as 
much shocked when I looked into a mirror for the first time 
after that horrible illness. I perfectly understand your sur- 
prise, my poor child!" 

He was silent, and she could say nothing, she did not even 
know what she wanted to say, and they quietly walked on 
towards the village. Before they reached the parsonage, 
however, the haron had entirely recovered himself, and, with 
a friendly glance at Hulda, he said, " We have already had 
an adventure together, and I do not even know your name, 
my child." 

She told him what it was. 

" A charming same, well suited to its owner, in whose eyes 
tears should never stand," he said. " At all events, I trust 
I may never cause them to rise there ; and if you will only 
remember that I am no longer seventeen years old either in 
person, mind, or heart, I dare say we may still be escellent 
frienck. I pray you now, t«ll me where I shall find some one 
in whose charge to leave my horae, and then say to your father 
that I am here and hope to have the pleasure of seeing him." 



CHAPTEE VI. 

The count's body had been consigned to the ancestral vanlt 
with all due solemnities, and the family at the castle were 
pursuing the even tenor of their way, the countess declaring that 
the quiet and retirement of her home were most beneficial in 
their effects upon her. 

But she must have had peculiar views as to quiet and 
retirement, for as soon as the numerous relatives who had 
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Eiasembled at the castle to attend the funeral had taken their 
departure, others arrived to express their sympathy, and, as 
the season was now at its height for watering-places and the 
eea-side, there were many family friends desirous of enjoying 
aea^r, U> whom the counter wowld have thought it discour- 
teous not to est«nd an invifotion to visit her. 

Thus the castle was constantly filled to overflowing, and 
Ma'amselle Ubika complained bitterly of the pains her old 
head was put to to contrive tLat everything should be satis- 
factory, while the new servants brought by the visitors turned 
all upside down, and there was as great a bustle as if the Erench 
had come again. But it was easy to see, in spite of these com- 
plaints, that the bustle, the coming and going, the ordering 
ajid arranging, were an immense satisfaction to Ma'amselle, 
Most especially did she enjoy the private gossips with the 
various lady's-maids, and the praise that was bestowed upon 
her clever management. With all that there was to do, she 
,eame much oftener than formerly to the parsonage, where 
she delighted to recount to the pastor's wife the woBderfal 
events ^at took place and the stories she heard. At these 
times it seemed to Hulda that the old parsonage was trans- 
ported bodily into the midst of the gay world. She was never 
tired of listening and admiring. The girl's vivid fancy was 
filled with the images of the stately, beautiful countess, and 
the fair, slender daughter, still wearing gloomy mourning 
robes in spite of the warmth of the season, the servants in 
black livery, and the old English governess, her gray curls 
slightly tremulous with age, who had educated both the 
mother and the daughter, and was stjjl, so said Ma'amselle, 
their valued friend and counsellor. !Not a day passed without 
bringing to her fresh matter for interest and reverie. 

Sometimes the handsome Clarissa would ride past the parson- 
age in the cool of the evening, her veil and black plume flutter- 
ing in the wind, in company with a party of noble ladies and 
gentlemen, or an officer in brilliant nniform would dash through 
the village. Then again, the whole partj at the castle would be 
brought down in their light droschkfis to the sea for a sail, and 
the servants would prepare lunch on the shore for their return. 
In short, the week would pass before she knew it. Sunday 
ae far oftener than ever before, and on Sundays the 
;r omitted coming to church with her guests. 
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From her earheit chJdhood Hulda had looked forward 
with delight all through the week to Sunday, and in summer 
it had always been a double holiday. How her heart swelled 
with pleasure as she sat in her place opposite the chancel 
besido her mother, the bnght sunshine streaming through the 
low windows into the oKureh, lighting up the golden dome 
aboTe her Other's head, which caught from it a reflected glow, 
while the soft plash of the sea seemed to keep time with 
his words, and the sea-breeze stirred the curtain before the 
church-door, and every now and then swept through the build- 
ing, filling it with fresh, damp odours of the ocean 1 All was 
just as it had always been, but the cheerful content that had 
filled Hulda's heart was no longer ther& She thought no 
longer of her father's words, or whether she should meet thia 
or that young girl of her acquaintance, as she had been used 
to hope when she thought of Sunday Her thought now wa^. 
Will he be at church? ind she did not know whether she de- 
sired or feared his presence tliere 

She had seen him but once— at the count's funeral — smce 
that first meeting, and, greatly impies^ed as she might hd¥e 
been at another time by the imposing ceremonial, it had 
scarcely interested her, so entirely had her attention and sym- 
pathy been absorbed by the baion, Would he speak to her? 
would he recognize her? She lotted for one word from him. 
She wanted to read in his eyes whether he was angry with 
her. She reproached herself repeatedly for her silly exclama- 
tion. It lay heavy upon her heart that she, who had never 
wittingly harmed a living creature, should have wounded thia 
man who was already so far from happy. 

But the funeral was over, and her hope was unfulfilled. 
The castle fiimily had exchanged a few words with the pastor 
after they left the vault, and had then got into their carriages 
and driven home, the couuteas only bowing kindly to the pas- 
tor's wife as she passed her. And after this the count^s had 
sent for the pastor several times to discuss parish matters with 
him, the schools and the poor. She had adied him to dinner, 
and had inquired for his wife and daughter, promising to come 
soon to the parsonage to see them. 

The presence of the family at the castle brought new life to 
the pastor. The days of his youth spent in daily intercourse 
with them recurred so vividly to his mind that he seemed 
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years younger, and his enjoyment reacted upon his wife. The 
quiet home seemed a different place : there waa animation in 
all its old rooms. The countess's visit was the theme of daily 
espeotatioa, and Hulda aaked herself in secret the question 
she dared not utter aloud, Would the haron accompany his 
sister when she did come? 

Her father had made special mention of (lie love of the 
countess for this brother, and of the pleasure she took in the 
improvement in his health, now so much better than formerly 
that he considered himself quite robust. The pastor had had 
several long talks with him m hia own rooms at the castle, and 
together they had gone over the collection of national songs 
that the baron was at present oooupied in making. There had 
been some talk, too, of his coming to the parsonage to hear, 
in the originail, the Lithuanian melodies that Hulda and her 
mother knew so well. But the visit had never yet been paid : 
he had not even appeared at church with the other inmates 
of the castle. 

It was the fourth Sunday after the funeral, and the count's 
pew, with its glass windows that screened it from the rest of 
the church, was filled as usual ; but as soon as the singii^ 
after the sermon was finished, the countess and her people rose 
and departed. As she passed the seats where Hulda and her 
mother were sitting, she made a sign to the latter to follow her. 
She obeyed, taking her daughter with her, although the pastor 
was about to perform a baptismal rite. Outeide the church-door 
the countess said, as the pastor's wife stooped to kiss her hand, 
" I want to spend a short time with you. My young people 
are going for a sail, and I will await at your house the return 
of the carriage. They must stop for my brother," 

" Then the Herr Baron is not ill?" the pastor's wife cas- 
ually remarked. 

"What should make you suppose him ill?" curtly rejoined 
the eonnt«ss, who, like all others of her class, was not fond 
of interrogations from inferiors, among whom she reckoned 
the pastor's wife, who, embarrassed by her manner, said, 
by way of excuse, " I thought, as the Herr Baron has never 
been to church- ■" 

"Oh, he has entirely lost the habit of church-going," re- 
plied the countess, walking through the parsonage garden into 
the house, and then into the sitting-room, where the pastor's 
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wife hastilj drew aside the table before the sofa, to make 
room for her guest. The great ladj put up her eyeglass, and, 
looking around the cosy little room, said, " How very nice 
you keep everything 1 your house really looks quite pretty. 
And you jouraolf are very well preserved, and are perfectly 
content, I hear. I am very glad of it. Your dai^ht«r, too, 
looks very well," she added, directing her glass towards Httlda, 
" How old is she, and what is her name ?" 

She spoke kindly enough, but not in a way fo place either 
mother or daughter at her ease. When the pastor's wife had 
answered her questions, the countess -continued, " The girl is 
so well grown that I thought she was older. Is there any 
prospect of settling her in the neighbourhood?" 

" Hulda is so young I" her mother exclaimed, betraying by 
her manner how foreign to her thoughts as yet was any idea 
of Hulda's future settlement In life. But either the countess 
did not perceive this, or she did not think it worth while to 
notice it, for she replied, "Of course she is young, but your 
husband is growing old, and it is your duty to think very 
seriously of your own and your daughter's future. That ia 
the reason why I ask if there is no prospect of settling her 
neai' you. Is there no young clergyman in the neighbourhood 
to whom you could many her ? He might be your husband's 
amistant, since you have no sons. My husband once spoke to 
me of some such arrangement, and mentioned distinctly that 
he would provide the young man's salary in such a case, and 
increase the income of the living. He had a great regard for 
your husband, and I should like fo act in strict accordance 
with his wishes. So pray have no hesitation in speaking." 

This was all very just and prudent,and showed more kindness 
perhaps than the pastor's wife, in her moments of anxiety, had 
ever pictured to herself; but the idea of making the future 
marriage of her daughter, who was Httle more than a child, a 
subject for speculation, was contraij to every feeling of her 
heart and to all her religious oonrictions. The countess's can, 
imperious manner terrified her, and in hopes of avoiding fur- 
ther discussion of such a topic, she said, gently, " The luture 
lies in God's hand." 

The countess smiled. Resolute and decided by nature, and 
accustomed to succeed in all that she undertook, in her means 
to gain an end she had once proposed to herself she ruthlessly 
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disregarded any hesitation on the part of those whose wishes 
and actions are influenced by their sensibilities, 

" Of course it lies in God's hand," she said, " and so does 
the result of the harvest ni the yearly crop; nevertheless, the 
seed must be sown at the right season, and the earth tilled. 
You know we should like to keep this living in your family. 
Hulda is qnite good-looking, and when her father's salary is 
increased she will be a very good match for a young clergyman. 
So, if you Lave no other views for your daughter, look about 
for some one in the circle of your acquaintances ; for however 
.firm our faith may be in the wise designs of Providence, the 
marriages that are not made in the heaven of love, but built 
upon a firm basis of good sense and ripe judgment, are sure to 
turn out the best in the end. Meanwhile, something might 
be done to improve the girl's education. What do you know, 
child?" she asked, beckoning to Hulda to approach. 

It was fortunate that the pastor, his duties in the church 
completed, entered just at this moment, having learned that 
the countess was visiting his wife. It relieved poor Hulda 
from all necessity of replying, for the lady immediately repeated 
her offer to the father, and asked him the question she had 
previously put to Hulda. His answer was satisfactory, for 
he understood the significance of sll that his patroness said 
much better than did his wife or his daughter, and knew how 
to testify that gratitude for kindness which is expected by the 
great ones of this world when they confer unsolicited favour. 
The countess arose and approached Hulda. 

" Why, you have made an excellent beginning," she said. 
"Knowledge is a capital sure to bring in a due amount of in- 
terest, and as it is entirely uncertain how soon we can find a 
suitable settlement for you, we must try to add something to 
your accomplishments in the mean while. We must see." 
Again she put up her eyeglass, and, scanning the girl from 
head to foot, she asked, "Is she as healthy as she looks?" 
Her parents eagerly assented with a "thank God I" "Is she 
patient? not irritable?" the countess asked further. The pas- 
tor replied that she had always been treated justly and reason- 
ably, and her conduct had never given cause for complaint. 

The counts laid her hand upon his shoulder, and, with a 
slow shake of her haughty and still beautiful hea^l, said, " My 
dear pastor, I am afraid she has much to learn. For justice 
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and reason have so little share in the world we live in.' Just 
at this moment the carriage, with the baron riding by its side, 
came along the road before the parsonage, and the countess 
went out to take her place in it. In the doorway she turned 
and held out her hand to the young girl. Hulda stooped to 
, kiss it, and the lady kindly stroked her cheek. "Take heart, 
child," she said, "I shall not forget you, and you shall soon 
know what I haye decided to do." 

Countess Clarissa and the other occupants of the carriage 
waved their hands towards the house in token of friendly greet- 
ing, and the haron rode np to the garden-gate. He exchanged 
a few pleasant words with the pastor, asking him to come and 
see him, and offering to send a carriage for him at any time he 
m^ht appoint. Then, turning to Hulda, he said, " Where is 
your wreath to-day? You ought always to wear a wreath." 

And he was gone; and before Hulda could collect herself, 
the whole party— the countesses, their guests, and the baron — 
had vanished. But she knew now that the baron was at 
least not angry with her. 



CHAPTER VII. 



One afternoon soon after this, a heavy storm came on ; but, 
although it lasted a long while, it failed to cool the atmosphere. 
The rain was Stil! felling, the windows in t]ie countess's boudoir 
were open, but no fresh breeze penetratod into the room, and 
already, an hour before sunset, it was almost dark. The plash- 
ing of the rain drowned the noise of the sea. 

The countess wm occupied with her netting; her brother 
sat reading in one of the window-recesses. From Clarissa's 
room came the sound of music. The baron threw aside his 

" 'Tis odd," he said, "but the rliythm of Clarissa's song is so 
entirely opposed to the rhythm of these verses, that I cannot 
endure the discord it makes." 

"And it really is too dark for your book or my work," the 
countess rejoined, laying down her netting. Then, tnrning to 
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the window, slie added, " The wind comes from the southwest, 
and is sultry aa a sirocco. It is just the daj to make one long 
for our lofty, eool apartments in Italy." 

" But how ia it in those wretched, OTer-crowded Italian hnl« 
on such a day? Ugh! how oppressive it must he I" said the 
baron. 

" It is aJl a matter of habit ; they heeoroe, as it were, acclima" 
tized," said his sister. " Their sensibilities are not so keen as 
ours. I really believe, too, that the straitened circumstances 
in which those people live contract their views and deprive 
them of the power of freedom of thought. I was very much 
stmok with this the other day at the parsonage. Those women 
are cliild-like, not to say childish, in their want of all forethought. 
They call it trust iu Heaven ; and yet they must see how short- 
lived their familiea are, while ours flourish for centuries." 

" Witli exceptions. And we have more chance, too, than 
the masses," the baron remarked, not knowing to what special 



''Of course, melancholy osceptions there will he, if all 
chances are relinquished," she rejoined, eagerly. 

The baron, who had hitherto borne his part in the oonver- 
salion with but indolent interest, suddenly raised his head, and, 
with a smile that well became him, asked, " Are these remarks 
of yours only an introduction to a new variation of the theme 
so often discussed between us?" 

"No, indeed!" cried the countess. "What put that into 
your head?" 

"You have made me enspicious," he replied. 

" Becanse you do yourself such injustice," said the countess ; 
"because you always distrust yourself. And why should you re- 
gard a sister's care for abrothcr as an assault upon his freedom ?" 

" Not as an assault upon his freedom, but as a want of confi- 
dence in his penetration; especially since the craving for hap- 
piness, innate in every man, naturally ui^s him to embrace 
eve^ opportunity that offers of attaining it." 

The countess felt the rebuke without resenting it; for she 
had, as we bave already said, almost more tenderness, and ht 
more anxiety, for her youngest brother than for her own chil- 
dren ; and, avoiding the pursuit of what seemed to bo to him 
an unwelcome topic, she axplained that her remark really had 
borne no relerenco to him, or to the arrangement of his future, 
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but that she had bQen thinking of the pastor's family, and in 
particular of his daughter. ThcQ she told him, in a few words, 
of her conversation with the father and mother of the ^rl, 
and said that she had since formed a new plan with regard to 
her. The girl wasj to be sure, very young, aad if her mother 
was to look to her for future support, it would be well to do 
Bomething for her further education and culture, that she might 
secure an independence for herself, in case of necessity. 

Emanuel asked how his sister proposed to carry out this plan. 

" I should like to have her here in the castle for awhile," 
she replied. 

Her brother remarked that she would thus certainly add to 

" To your pleasure ?" she cried. " How so ?" 

" The girl is very beautiful !" 

"A fiiir specimen of the beauty of her class. The mother 
was very pretty, too," said the countess. 

" The daughter's beauty really startled me," said the baron. 
" The first time I rode over to the parsonage she suddenly 
started up before me on the borders of a field of grain, — a 
brilliant vieion of the goddess of the fields. It was a charming 
picture ; and then I had a little adventure with the child that 
quite touched me." 

The countess asked what it was ; her brother refused to tell 
her, whereupon she insisted, and at last he said that he had 
destroyed an illusion in the mind of the pastor's daughter, — 
the first that had been dispelled in her young life. She had 
shown so much tenderness of disposition in the matter that 
he should be very glad to have any kindness shown her. 

The countess pursued the subject no further, but arose from 
her seat and placed herself by her brother's side, on the broad 
window-seat. 

His behavior towards women had frequently been matter of 
remonstrance on her part. A great admirer of feminine beauty, 
and keenly susceptible as he was to beauty in every shape, he 
thought himself so much more disfigured by the smallpox 
than was really the case, he so dearly felt the contrast between 
his youthful and his present self, that he had resigned all hope 
of ever winning a woman's affection for his own sake. His 
convictions on this point had induced him to keep aloof 
Irom women's aotinty, and to oppose the wishes of his 
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family, who were ansious that through his marriage the 
imcienfc family of Falkenhorst, now threat«ued with estinctJon, 
might flourish anew. 

It struck the countess as very odd that her hrother had 
never before mentioned to her an adventure that seemeci to 
have produced so pleasant an impression upon him, since he 
usually liked to speak of such things, and she wondered still 
more that, as he daily rode for a, couple of hours, he had not 
ridden again to the parsonage to see the girl who had so 
charmed him. Did this hetoken reserve consequent upon a 
decided impression, or did it proceed from indifference 1 and 
had the circumstance been recalled to his mind for the first 
time by her words ? She must understand this, — his state of 
mind in this direction was very important to her. 

" I sent for the bailiff's sister yesterday," she said, " and 
told her I wanted her to take the daughter in chaise, as she 
had taken the mother years ago, and that my good Kenney 
should do what she could for tJie young person. Her mother did 
very well with Ulrika's teaching, and, as the daughter has been 
well tanght by her father, and, besides, comes of a better stock 
upon his iiide of the honse, I trust something more may be 
made of her." 

" More? what do you call more in this case?" asked her 
brother. 

The countflss hesitated a moment, for she did not like to 
explain her plans, even in small matters, lest she should not 
afterwards feel free to change them ; but she departed from her 
usual course on this occasion. 

" I think Kenney is faihng," she said ; " this last journey 
seemed to cause her more fatigue than her age would warrant, 
and after Clarissa's marriage I may have to lead more of & 
travelling life than I have led hitherto. Kenney has been with 
me ftom my earliest childhood ; she can hardly imagine life 
without us, and yet I cannot answer it to my conscience to 
expose her to the constant fatigue of travel. That, and our 
residence in the south, have not agreed with her health lately, 
for, like all Englishwomen, she needs sea-air- — -" 

" You do not wish to take her with you in future, but to 
give her a quiet home here in the castle," her brother inter- 
rupted her. 

" Don't say I do not wish to take her with me," said his 
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sister. " I am afraid that, for her sake, I must sooner or later 
leave her here behind me. I shall miss li3r greatly, for I have 
never been without her, and she will thiok it haid at first to 
stay here without me, unless I can find some oecupalion for 
her. I have said nothing to her as yet upon the subject, for 
there is plenty of time, and I learned, years ago, to wait for 
the day and the hour; I acknowledge them my masters." 

She leaned her head upon her hand, and seemed sunk in 
melancholy reverie. The baron regarded her with a smile, — 
she was so unlike herself. 

" These reflections lead you astray from your plans for the 
pastor's danghter," he said. 

" Not at all," she replied, very well content to resume the 
thread of the conversation ; " my plans concerning Kenney 
are closely connected with those for the pastor's family, hut I 
can decide upon nothing positively until I know the girl. Of 
course it will he best that she should have a thorough knowl- 
edge of household matters ; if she is capable of loftier acquire- 
ments, Kenney may be of use to her. She enjoys teaching as 
we all enjoy doing what we can do we!!. If Hulda pleases 
tcr, I would arrange that she should stay here with her, and at 
some future time a well-educated person, devoted to our family 
from her birth, might prove a great acquisition to Clarissa, for 
such a one really is a blessing to a woman much in society. 
If, on the other hand, any advantageous marriage among the 
pastor's friends should offer ifeelf for the girl, it will be a sat^ 
isfaetion to have contributed somewhat to her education." 

The baron asked if Hulda's parents, or the girl herself. 



The countess replied that people who, like the pastor's 
fiimily, were seldom in a position to carve out their future, 
should be approached on such matters more in the way of 
command than of consultation. She had lately noticed this 
especially. Every proposition startled such people, and made 
them thoughtful and shy, and they delayed, to weigh and 
ponder, until opportunity had passed and they had accom- 
plished nothing, while, used as diey were to subordination, if 
they were placed in a certain position, without regard to their 
own views in the ease, they soon accommodated themselves to 
circumstances and learned to appreciate their advantages. 

As her brother received these remarks in silence the count- 
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ess grew impatient, " Yon do not entirely approve of my 
plan," she said, " and yet you have just told me that the girl'a 
presence Id the castle would give you pleasure." 

"It waa a very innocent remark, and the pleasure that the 
, constant sight of so beautiful a girl would give me would cer- 
tainly be as innocent a pfeasure," was his reply. " But those 
people have only this one child ; the pastor is an old man, and, 
as he himself told me, she is the sole delight of their seclu- 
sion. It seems to me a bold proceeding to attempt thus to 
decide the fate of a girl, — of an entire family, rather, — and 
especially hard to deliver over the poor child to such adverse 
t^hings as Miss Kenney's and the bailiff's sister's will cer- 
tainly prove." 

" If that is all, I am quite content," eried the countess, " for 
the r^ht of free choice signifies very little to people bom in 
dependent circumst^Dces ; and although you may paint a future 
for mankind in ideal colours, you must admit that obedieuoeof 
the lower to the higher is a fundamental law of nature." 

" Oertainly ! only I cannot consider myself one of those 
' higher,' simply because I enjoy accidental advantages of rant 
and wealth, since nature has " 

The countess would not let him finish his sentence. " I 
should like to see," she said, interrupting him, "how you 
would act if the desire for self-gratification should ever come 
into collision with your theories." 

" Be sure I would do my best to be just to the latter," the 
baron maiolained. 

" Doubtless," rejoined the countess", " you would try, and 
then console yourself, as we all do, wilJi the thought that you 
really had tried." 

" Bemind me of this if you ever have occasion," said 
Emanuel, with quiet self-confidence. 

" I shall not forget to do so," his sister assured him ; " for, 
with my views, I should regard it as a matter for praise if you 
would emeige from your ideal world, and perceive that there 
would be an end to our ancient and noble fiimilies if we were 
all to determine philanthropieally to lose ourselves in universal 
humanity. My dear brother, your lonely life makes you un- 
practical. If you were married, if you had children, you 
would know how dear the preservation of one's name and race 
naturally is to all of us." 
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The baron gave her an odd, good-humoured glance. She 
asked what he was thinking of. " Oh," answered he, " I was 
only pleaaed to see how diplomacy has really become your 
second nature, and how well you know that ^ roads lead to 
Rome," 

She t«ok his reply in the spirit in which it was given, and 
they joined the others in the best pcesible humour. 



CHAPTER Vlir. 

The countess had judged the pastor's family correctly in 
one respect. Her visit and her remarks bad disturbed the 
calm of the parsonage, and to a certain extent troubled the 
harmony hitherfo subsisting among its inmates. 

The pastor reproached bis wife for want of gratitude to the 
countess for her thought of thean, and to Heaven for providing 
them with so kind a benefactress ; and she, while passing in 
mental review all the young clergymen of her husband's ac- 
quaintance, to select from them, if possible, a fitting assistant 
for her husband and a fitting husband for her daughter, rehelted 
in her heart against the idea of thus maiing her idolized child 
a means of securing her own future comfort. Her sentiments 
and her prudence were in a state of constant warfare; and 
Hulda was more agitated than her mother, not to say frightened, 
by all that the conntees had said. 

The presence of the family at the castle had lent actual 
shape to all tJie vague dreams and wishes of her youthful 
mind, and converted her old desire to see something of the 
life that lay beyond the limits of her (kther's parish into a rest- 
less longing which, like some evil spell, robbed of its inter^ts 
and charm all that had hitherto sufficed her. The thought 
that, with every capacity for enjoyment, her days were to be 
forever passed within the four walls that for nearly a century 
had seen the cradles and the coffins of her forefiithers, oppressed 
her like a bad dream. The litdo garden, with its firs, where 
she had passed such happy hows, was no longer dear to her. 
She had no peace in her home ; her thoi^hts were always at 
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the castle. She was ever on the watch for some of the family 
there who might chance to visit the village ; but ttey were 
all absent with relatives residing much farther inland, and for 
a week no one had appeared, even from the bailiff's. At last, 
one evening the bailiff himself rode up to the gate of the par- 
sonage garden, tied liis horse there, and, dismonnting, waJked 
etui'dily into the house. Scarcely had he replied to the greet- 
ings of the pastor's wife and daughter when he asked to be 
shown into the study where the pastor was writing. There, in 
answer to the good old man's hope that he brought some good 
news, be said that news, it was true, he had brought, and that 
he hoped it would prove good. 

"I ought to have come a week ago," he said, "and not 
upon my own account either. HnJda is to come to the 
castle." 

" To the castle?" three voiees asked, in a breath, and the 
daughter's eyes danced with delight. 

" Tea, to the castle, or rather to my house," replied the 
bailiff. " She was to be sent for the day after tJio femily left 
upon this visit. But you know my sisler of old, — nothing 
pleases her that she does not propose first herself, and so in the 
b^inning she was unwilling to have Hulda." 

The pastor looked first at the bailiff and then at his wife in 
undisguised surprise, and remarked, not without a certain de- 
gree of displeasure, that there seemed to be a plan proposed 
here of which he knew nothing. At least, he was not aware 
that he had ever requested the bailifTs sister to undertake such 
a chaige. 

"Of course not, of course not," cried the bains'; "you 
have nothing to do with it It is the countess." 

This amazed the pastor. " The countess lately aJluded to 
other views for our daughter," said he. 

The bailiff knew nothiug of that. The countess had sent 
for him, and told him that she wished Hulda to be instructed 
in household matters by Ulrika, as her mother had been before 
her, and that she desired upon her return to find the girl es- 
tablished in his house. 

All this neither lessened the pastor's surprise nor soothed 
his dislike of the proposal. He knew Ma'.^mselle Ulrika well, 
and remembered the many bitter hours she had caused his 
wife ; moreover, he was perfectly aware of her superstitious 
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lendoncles, and that he had mueh ado to contend with aad 
suppress foolish gossip of this kind uoncerning herself among 
his parishioners. He therefore joined in his wife's exclama^ 
tion, " But what iiiducea the conateas to take sach an interest 
in Hulda?" 

The bailiff, whose face was almost always a mirror of good- 
humoured self-satisfaction, laughed at this. " What induces 
her? That you must ask herself They are all alike I Gfood 
heavens 1 she is used to have something new to iuterest her 
every day, something new ta do every day. Here in the 
country she has nothing, and so she busies herself with one 
thing or another, with building, with the school, with com- 
pelling others to be happy as she pleases. But she has a 
clear head, and really means well. We must not take it ill 

This speech of the worthy man soothed the pastor, who 
had a high opinion of the countess, and had not been 
able to understand her apparent change of mind. Ear other 
thoughts occupied the mother. She could not forget what she 
had suffered in her youth from the frivolity of the young 
noblemen, guests at the castle, and yet her case had been dif- 
ferent from her daughter's. She, a poor daughter of a serf, 
could never have dreamed of a marriage with a nobleman. 
But what surety could she have that Hulda might not give 
ear to what would awaken within her wishes and hopes 
perhaps now dormant in her heart, and for which there was 
no possibility of gratification ? What good could it do the 
child to be at the castle or with Ma'amselle Ulrika, if the 
countess intended to establish her in future in the parsonage ? 
Not daring to give utterance to these fears, she tried to ad- 
vance other objections to tho project ; but the bailiff answered 
them all, and, in the habit of proceeding quickly to action, he 
turned to Hulda, who had been listening to the conversation 
with intense, interest, and said, " Come, my child, what have 
you to say? Will you come with me?" Hulda blushed for 
joy. She looked from her father to her mother, and found 
no encouragement in the face of either ; but her longing ta 
see somewhat of that new life was stronger for the moment 
than her filial devotion, and, canied away by a youthfti] love 
of pleasure, she said, with a beaming countenance, "Oh, how I 
should like iti" 
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" Well, then, Herr Pastor," said the bailiff, " we are all 
agreed. To-morrow I will send for her; and every Sunday, 
of eouTBe, ahe shall come to church. It will be just as if she 
were still at home; and no one ever starved at my house, — 
you may be sure of that." Then he arose, declaring that 
he could not keep his horse standing any longer ; hut the pas- 
tor's wife begged him to tate some refreshment, and sent 
Hulda to prepare the modest luncheon. During her absence, 
the time of her departure the nest day was arranged, and when 
the bailiff had drunk his glass of wine, he turned to her, and 
said, " Come, I think you will be happy with us, for now that 
Ma'amselle is used to the idea she is very glad that she is to 
liavo you with her; she often needs help now-a*days, and she 
thinks more of you than of any one else." Aiid then he 
mounted his horse and was gone, while parents and daughter 
(stood at the garden-gat« looking after him. 

" Then to-morrow you will go forth among strangers to begin 
life upon your own responsibility," the pastor said, solemnly, 
looking gravely into Hulda'e eyes. But even this admonition 
could not banish the delight from her ikce. She kissed her 
father's hand and threw her arms around her mother's neck, 
assuring them tbat she would take pains to please AuntUlrika; 
and while her parents' hearts were full of the grief of this 
first separation from their daughter, ahe could only repeat to 
heraelf, in a dream of expectation, " To the castle I" 

It was what she had thirsted for since the visit paid in early 
spring, when she had fii*t seen those wondrous halls, and she 
could hardly wait until the conveyance sent for her should 
arrive. Dread lest something might intervene to prevent her 
departure, and impatience, scarcely allowed her to sleep. The 
hours of the following day dragged slowly along, and when at 
last she was seated in the light one-horse wagon from the 
bailiff's, her joy was greater than any she had ever known before. 
She kneeled upon the seat, acd, looking back at her parents, 
tossed them kisses and farewells with both hands, and then 
seating herself again and leaning back, as she had seen the 
castle ladies do, sht resigned herself to the hopes and visions 
that seemed to hover before her upon the background of golden 
shimmering sunset clouds in the west. 

How could she, in her youthful exultation, ^ve a thought 
to her &ther asd mother sitting alone on the bench in the 
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little garden? How could she know of the depth of fervour 
with which her mother in her prayers that night invoked 
Heaven's choicest blessings and tenderest care for her darling 

child? 



CHAPTER rX. 

The weather on the sea-coast is always variable even in the 
driest season, and a rainy day often follows a clear evening. 
When Hulda went to her little room after supper at the 
bailiff's, the atera were shining brightly ; but the next morning 
the rain fell in torrenfe, and a week of cold, damp weather 
ensued. All the windows were closed, and the bailiff, who 
was vexed at the sudden change, since the grain was still in 
sheaves in the meadows, went from room to room in a state of 
discontent. His labourers came in dripping from stable and 
barn to speak with him in his office, the shepherd stood at 
the open door of hia fold gazing right and left at the clouds ; 
and Aunt Ulrika, as she had specially requested her new in- 
mate to call her, was much crosser than her brother, for the 
rain had sadly interfered with her household arrangements. 
Every one was reduced to a state of inaction, and " What is 
death," said Ma'amselle, " but inaction ?" 

Every now and then the bMliff and his sister went to the 
window and tapped the barometer in hopes of seeing it rise, 
and Hulda secretly followed their example, for the castle 
family had sent word home that they should not return until 
the rainy weather was over. This was another interruption 
to Ma'amselle's plans ; but it was also a reason for more hard 
work, and to the girl, accustomed to the monotonous quiet of 
the parsonage, the restless life at the bailiff's, the loud orders, 
and the running to and fro of the many servant in house and 
court-yard, had the charm of novelty at least. True, she soon 
discovered that there was much more than the long corridor 
to separate from the main building the wing of the castle 
appropriated to the use of the bailiff and his sister ; but from 
her little back-room she had an extensive view of the park 
behind the caetle, the windows of which she could also see, and 
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when the family returned tiiere wonld certainly be constant 
change and excitement. 

Not only did Hulda, with the supple facility of youth, 
quickly accommodate herself to her new surroundings, but 
Ulrita herself, after the .first few days, was well pleased with 
the addition to her household. The evident pleasure that it 
had been to the girl to eome to her had gratified her, for 
Ma'amaelle was perfectly aware that, in spite of the hospitality 
which was a part of her brother's scheme of life, no one felt at 
all intimate with her, and as her housekeeping had always 
occupied the first place in her mind she had troubled herself 
very little with the people about her, except as they came 
beneath her jurisdiction, when she appointed their duties to 
eaeh and saw that tliese duties were well and ri^dly performed. 
If this were the case, they might say and think of her what 
th y h She was perfectly convinced that she understood 

y h n better than any one else. It was but natural that 
p pi h uld give her credit for greater wisdom than fiills 
to 1 mraon lot of mortals, and should even suppose her 
p =ises d f hidden knowledge which she did not, could not, 

mmun . She was content to be feared and sometimes 
a d d had been so with all about her, even with Simo- 
nena, who bad always had a shy terror of her. She was, 
therefore, greatlysurprisodtofind, asshedidinafewdays, that 
Hulda was uot one whit afraid of her, or in the least abashed 
in her presence, but received a scolding with the greatest good 
humour, and evidently liked to be with Aunt Ulrika, following 
her about and listening with widenjyed, eager interest to her 
tales and legends, all of which related mostly to the ancient 
family whom she served. 

Instead of nodding over her knitting, as had lately been her 
wont, when her brother retired to his office after supper to 
have interviews with his work-people, she now enjoyed a 
talk with Hulda; "for," said she, "you are far better com- 
pany than your mother ever was. Not that I have anything 
to say against your mother,, — Heaven forbid I I wouldn't 
have you think that ; but your mother did want spirit, and, 
whatever the men may say, no woman can get along well in 
this world without spirit. Spirit is everything ! Just look 
at the countess, — there's spirit for you 1 She is just like 
me;, knows every morning what she means to do, and when 
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evening eomea it is done. That is why she succeeds in 
everything." 

HuMa listened gravely. " If you have never fiuied in 
anything, you must be very, very liappy," she said, aftei 

Ulrika gave her a searching glance out of her daA eyes, and 
thea replied, speaking more slowly and in more measured 

tones than was her wont, " To he sure ! to he sure I only^ " 

She paused a moment, and then, as if she mnst disburden 
herself, went on: " Only once I did not succeed, and it would 
have been better in every way and for all parties if I had suc- 
ceeded ; it was all because I had not the proper spirit to speak 
and act at the right moment. But it was only once, and there's 
no help for it now. At all events, you shall not suffer for it, 
— rely upon that." 

She seemed to suppose that the girl would understand her, 
but Hulda only looked up at her in amazement and asked, 
" Was it my fault, then, that you had not a proper spirit that 

Ma'amselle grew impatient. " Just like her mother I" ehe 
exclaimed, and fell siient. 

Hulda was afraid that she was angry. " What was it yoa 
failed in, and why did you not show a proper spirit?" she 
asked, in hopes of soothing Ma'amseiie and prolonging the 
conversation. 

" Because" — she paused—" because I have a weakness." 

But even this did not explain the matter to the ^rl, and 
Ma'amselle, aware of it, and desiring nothing better than to 
talk of herself, went on ; " Has not the countess a weakness 
just as I have 1 Does not she always show it with regard to 
her brother, Baron Emanuel ? Can she carry out her plana 
with him as she does with other people? To be sure, he ia 
not like other people. Miss Keuney is right when she 
declares that the baron is really holy." 

Hulda was all oar. At last that name gleamed in the midst 
of Aunt TJlrika's confused talk, like a star among wreaths of 
mist, although the allusion to the baron was mysterious 
enough. Why was he, who, of all the inmates of the cast]e, 
never entered the church, holy? She could not help ex- 
pressing her wonder. 

" OU,'' cried Ma'amselle, " when I said holy, 1 did not mean 
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what youT latlier does wten he talka of ' holy' in his pulpit, — 
but holy like the family vault or some old heir-loom 1" She 
reflected for a moment, as if vainly aearchiug for words in 
which to explain herself, and then said, mysleriously, in a low 
voice, " Did you never hear of it? Did you not see it? Tiie 

Hulda started in terror. " Aunt I" she cried. " Not upon 
Baron Emanuel 1 It cannot be ! What wrong has he done ?" 

" He ?" Ma'amselle's look grew graver, and her tone more 
solemn. " He has done no wrong,— none in the world. You 
saw him in the picture^allery. He was beautiful as an angel, 
and all life and joy, when he was here as a hoy with his 
mother. There was nothing of it then to be seen y but it all 
came, nevertheless, afterwards. It always is so with one of 
his race. The little folk are neither to be defied nor laughed 
at ; Baron Bmanuel knows that well enough, and tliat is the 
reason that no persuasions of the countess can induce him ever 
to take a wife. The family will die out with him." 

Ma'amselle's voice sounded strange and afar in Hulda'a ears. 
A cold shudder ran through her. Aunt Uirika, the room, the 
ccstle, and the baron suddenly seemed weird and uncanny to 
her. She had the greatest d^ire U> know what it all meant, 
and yet she did not like to ask, for now she understood her 
father's meaning when he had expressly warned her, on the 
eve of her departure from home, to pay no heed to Ma'am- 
selle's superstitious tales and fancies. 

But, as if Aunt Uirika Conld read what was pasrfng in the 
^I'b mind, she pushed her old arm-chair nearer to the foot- 
stool where Hulda was sitting, and, laying her long, skinny 
Land .upon her shoulder, bent over her and almost whispered 
in her ear, " You must have heard of them, although stupid 
people hereabouts say they have disappeared and crossed the 
sea since the churches were built, and that there are no longer 
any little people here. Nonsense I they are not afraid of 
churches, — they believe in God, and have their own reli^on. 
They never cross the seas, nor do they stir from the place that 
they have made their home so long as they are unmolested. 
They have been here from the beginning, although they appear 
only tfl their favourites. They are sure to be true to those who 
trust them. But they must not be angered or injured, for 
they never forget or forgive." 
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" But, aunt," cried Hulda lacreduloualy, ind yet so im- 
pressed, in spite of herself, by the solemmty ot Miamselle's 
words and manner, that she d d not dare tn laugh — "but, 
aunt, these are nursery-tales I This is superstition I 

" Do you think so?" Ma'amselle rejoined, and her gaae he- 
came fixed as she looked towards the dim comer where from 
time immemorial the great green stoye had stood, with the 
broad bench huilt into the wall behind it. " Do you think 
so ? Yes ; many heliovo these are nursery-tales, because they 
put their faith in the stupid proverb that was hora of crowded 
cities — ■' The night is no man's friend.' But those who live 
here in the country, in old castles, beneath which are still more 
ancient cellara and subterranean passages, which, if they do 
their duty, they often visit at night, when others are sleeping, 
to see if all is as it should be, well know how diligent and 
watchful the little people still are, and how they never weary 
of assistiog in the house in which they have taken up their 
abode, provided always that the drop of milk and the morsel 
of fruit or grain that they require is not begrudged them." 

Hulda became more and more absorbed in the words of the 
speaker. InvoluntJirily her eyes followed Aunt Ulrika's, which 
were still riveted upon the dim comer, although she could dis- 
cover nothing but the two huge yellow cats, who usually took 
their evening nap there. To throw off the spell that threatened 
to fake her reason captive, she asked, "But what has all this 
to do with Baron Emanuel?" 

" Your mother could answer that question better than anyone 
else, if she chose, for she was bom upon the estates of Falken- 
horst; and every child there knows that the little people had 
made the Preussenbui^ their home before the Fdkenhorsts 
came with the Germans into the country, and that they con- 
tinued to dwell in the new castle that the Counts Palkenhorst 
built upon the ruins of the old one. They kept upon the beat 
of terms with the little people for more than a hundred years, and 
every^ing prospered with them. There were always goodly 
sons and daughters of their house, — a fair race they were, re- 
Downed for strength and beauty. And the little people were 
very quiet, never appearing except in the bounty and blessing 
that they brought to the family. Suddenly, in the time of the 
greatgreat-grandfether of our countess, there were strange 
noises heard in the castle, both by day and by night. Some said 
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that the bats had grown too numerons ; others that the mar- 
tens hi«J fled to the shelter of the cellars from the ce!d of 
a hard winter. But no harm was done; and the baron, who 
had, of course, his own opinions upon the subject, wisely 
said nothing. And tlius all went on until the day before mid- 
summer, when the baron was sitting, at noon, in his garden, 
beneath a huge linden, the oldest tree in all the country 
round. There was no living soul in the garden beside him- 
self, for every one had gone to dinner, and nothing waa 
to be heard but the humming of bees and the chirp of the 
grasshoppers. Suddenly he seemed to hear something like 
the ringing of a tiny bell, and the earth among the gnarled 
roots of the old tree bunched up as if a huge mole were 
working his way to the surface. The baron watched the 
spot, and in a few minutes there issued from the ground, just 
as if he had grown like a blade of grass, a little man. Small 
as he was, the baron could easily see that he was a king. He 
had a royal crown upon his head, a golden robe about his 
shoulders, and a sceptre in hia band; and his whole little per- 
son so shone and sparkled, that the baron rubbed his eyes in 
Burprise. The little man, however, gave him a friendly nod, 
telling him to have no fear, since the little folk were no stran- 
gers in Falkenhorst, and had always been good friends with 
the barons there. He had eome to ask a certain friendly ofHoe 
of him. His pretty young queen waa dead, and it was time 
for him to choose another. He had selected to share his throne 
a little aouUery-maid at the castle, only fifteen years old. 'I 
pray you, then,' he concluded, 'have the girl to-morrow, mid- 
summer-day, when the sun is highest in the heavens, in the 
grand hall of the castle, where I wish to celebrate my mar- 
riage, and see that no one comes near the spot, that no human 
eye may see what takes place there. Do this, and you shall 
not repent it ; but woe be to you if you betray me I for we are 
no less implacable aa foes than constant aa friends.' With 
these words he vanished as he had appeared, and so quickly, 
that the baron was half inclined to think the noonday sun 
had made him sleepy, and that he had dreamed the whole 
thing. Nevertheless, as he was a prudent man, he determined 
to use every precaution to guard against misfortune. He took 
care that all hia servants should be absent from the castle, upou. 
Home pretest or other, the nest day at the approach of noon. 
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His labourers were all at dinner in their cottages, and he told 
the baroness, his wife, to shut herself up with her children in 
the nursery until the sun began to set; for he had a forebod- 
ing that noon would not pass on this inidsuromer-day without 
brining some teiTible misfortune. When he had arranged 
all this, he sent the little scullerj-maid up to the grand hall, 
locked her in there, and put the kej of the door in his pocket ; 
after which lie retired to hie own apartments. The gun stood 
high in the heaven?, when the bareness, who was sitting 
with her children, nol^cing the deathlike stillness that reigned 
threughout the castle, grew first a little terrified, and then sus- 
picious of Ler husband, who had hitherto never had a secret 
thought that she had not shared. 80 she locked up her chil- 
dren — there were three of them, 3 boy and two ^rls ; it was 
just before the birth of the fourth- — in the nursery, and stole 
noiseleasly to her husband's room, where she peeped through 
the key-hole, and saw him sitting quietly alone. Nothing had 
happened or was likely to happen; and so, utterly neglecting 
his commands, she went on from room to room, until she came 
to the door of the gi'eat hall. This she found locked; and, 
as she stooped to peep through the key-hole, she received 
a sudden shock, and fell so violently to the ground that her . 
husband heard the noise of her iall, and came running up- 
stairs to see what was the matter. What he then saw 
and heard his lips never revealed; but there is an old parch- 
ment still esisting, whereon the whole story stands written by 
his own hand. The doors of the hall were wide open ; in 
the middle of the large apartment the little sculiery-maid, 
dressed like a queen, lay cold and dead at the foot of a scarlet 
throne. Upon this throne sat the king; and small as he was, 
he was fearful to behold. With fiercest anger in his looks, he 
threatened the baron with his flaming sceptre, saying, in a loud, 
distinct voice, 'Since you are not master in your own house, 
we will no longer dwell beneath your roof. Since you do not 
know how to rule your wife's ejfcs, my eyes shall never more 
watch over your interests ; and since your false wife has fatally 
disturbed my marriage with my young queen, your race shall 
never thrive as it has done hitherto, until the love of some fair 
young creature, born of the people, shall free it from my cuise. 
The son about to be born to you shall go stooping all his life, 
aa your wife stooped to spy upon ns. Never more shaU th^e 
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be, as at preseot, aeTen men of your name ; and among those 
that do esist there shall, ao long aa that name lasts, always be 
foand one whose crooked back shall keep alive the memory of 
the treachery practised upon us this midsummer noon ! And 
that yon may remember my words, take this ring ! He whom 
my curse deforms shall always wear it ; and woe to you all if 
he lay it aside!' With these words the little man, the 
Uirone. and the scollery-maid all vanished, a sudden flash of 
lightning set flre to the hall, and it was with the greatest dif- 
ficulty that the flames were extinguished. The baron and hia 
wife, aa you may suppose, told no one the truth of the matter. 
It was believed 'n tl e unt y around that the little scullery- 
maid had been smo h d and burned up in the fire. When 
shortly afterwa ds he ha onusa gave birth to a boy, upon the 
very day upon wh h wo b o hers of the baron were killed, 
and when, in addi on to his was found that the newly-bom 
son was slightly deform d he baron wrote down the whole 
history, all about 1 e ng and everything, in a huge parch- 
ment book devoted to the tamily records. And ail of the little 
man's prophecy came true. Never, since then, have there been 
seven men of the House of Falkenhorst alive at the same time, 
and among them there has always been one wearing the ring, 
and slighljy deformed. And the race has dwindled with each 
euooeeding generation, until now there are only two living, 
the childless heir and Baron Emanuel, upon whose little finger 
any one who chooses may see the ring. He wears it on 
his left hand; and his servant says that he never takes it off 
even at night. It ia small, and seems grown into its place on 
the little finger." 

Her story finished, Ma'amaelle arose and began to make all 
ready for the night in the pantry and sitting-room, and then 
proceeded to make the rounds of her domain, as was her cus- 
tom every evening before going to bed. Hulda accompanied 
her as usual, but Ma'amselle never noticed the girl's unwonted 
silenoe, nor how closely she kept by her side, avoiding being 
left for one instant behind in the dim vaults of the cellars or 
in the long corridors. 

Hulda was ashamed of herself; but she would have given 
much not to stay at the bailiff's that night, but to go quietly 
to bed in the cosy parsonage, in her little room adjoining the 
one where her father and mother slept. She 
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timid wlien she found herself alone in her bedroom. Tn vain 
she said to herself that hw terrora were idle; that Aunt Ul- 
rika's story was really nothing moie than any siily tale of her 
childhood, that she had heard time and again. Everything 
souaded different to-day, fer more probable than ever before. 
It seemed all to have happened so close at hand — -hark I was 
that a wing that swept across the leaded panes of her casement, 
so that thej rattled again? What was it? And that rustle 
over the floor, — what was that? She drew the pins from her 
thick fiiir hair, as she stood before the mirror, and it rippled 
dowQ almost to her knee. What if something upon the floor 
should seize it? or if, raising her eyes, she should see in the 
idirror the face of the little king, or the pale cheeks of the 
poor dead ^rf? She cowered in terror, and looked shyly 
around her. All was quiet in the dimly-lit room ; and hurry- 
ing to bed, she hid her face beneath the bedclothes. But sleep, 
usually a faithful companion to healthy youth, for the first 
time in her life reftised its aid. She lay listening hoar after 
hour, although she said to herself that, even according to Aunt 
.TJlcifca's story, it was not this castle, but the countess's ancestral 
home, many miles distant, chat the littie folk had haunted. 
For whom, then, did Ma'amsellc, usually so frugal, duly set the 
little bowl of cream in the room below? For whom did she, 
who hated to see even a straw upon her cleanly-swept floors, 
scatter grains of wheat upon the cellar-stairs every night, if 
not for the little folk? And who could tell that they did not 
pursue through life those whom they had cursed, watching over 
the ring that was the token of the spell they had woven ? 

She shuddered at the idea, and tried to banish it from her 
mind ; but the question would recur to her, " What will become 
of him if he loses the nng?" She could not oven pray; she 
had no control over her thoughts. Strange, incoherent images 
floated across her brain. She thought she was awake, starting 
in terror from one confused dream to sink into another as 
vague; and through it all she saw the baron and bis ring, 
until broad daylight looked in at her window, putting to flight 
the ghostly visions of the night. 

And yet, even ia the daytime, she thought of it all, and 
could not forget that an evil spell rested upon him, which he 
had been innocent of bringing upon his head. 
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The huntiug-season in that part of Germany begins upon 
St. Bartholomew's day, and three days before then the family 
returned to the caatle, bringing various guests with them. 
Countess Clarissa's betrothed, the young prince, was expected 
on the foUowine evening. The marriage had been postponed 
on account of the ^eath of the bride's father, and was to be 
celebrated at the castle at New Year, Although their mourn- 
ing prohibited the family from indul^ng in any great gayeties, 
the countess was desirous that the prince, who had never visited 
the castle by the sea before, should be agreeably impressed with 
the ancestral seat of his future wife's family, and also that the 
last days of girihood spent there by her daughter should leave 
only pleasant memories in her mind. 

The afternoon waa clear, the sun shone brightly, and the 
berries of the mountain-ash, at the entrance of the park, 
gleamed fieiy red through the dark leaves as the countess and 
her daughter waved their kerchiefs to the prince as he drove 
through the huge gates, accompanied by the baron, who had 
gone to meet him. Hulda was standing in the doorway of 
the bailiff's house, eagerly watching the arrival. She saw how 
the prince hastily sprang from the carriage aaid Clarissa re- 
ceived him on the castle terrace, how he put his arm about 
her waist and conducted her into the castle, how the servants 
unstrapped the lu^age from the carriage, while Baron Eman- 
uel looked around for bis groom, who was not at hand. With- 
out thinking, she hurried across the court-yard to call him ; . 
but in an instant the rider was by her side, and leaning towards 
her, as be reined in his horse to wait for the servant, he said, 
" Are you always to present yourself thus suddenly and charm- 
ingly in my path ?" He dismounted, drew off his glove, and 
holding out his hand to the blushing girl, walked with her 
across the court-yard to the bailiff's. He asked her how long 
she had been at the castle, and how she liked the change, but 
her answers were vague and confused, for her eyes were looking 
for the ring upon his hand. She had not long to look : the 
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narrow circlet of gold, with its single blood-red stoTie, was the 
only ring there. The sight of it affected her strangely. She 
started, and looked up in time to meet a kindly glance 
from the baron's fioe eyes. 

" How you have grown in these last months I" he said. 
" Wlien I met you first, you had to look up to me much more 
than DOW. You will soon attain my niece's stately stature ; and 

Jou look even stronger and more blooming. Well, I hope life 
ere in the castle will do you no harm. But if," he added, 
with so charming a smile that he looked almost as young as 
herself, and quite like an old friend, " any one or anything 
here should ever cause you aunojauoe, only give me a hint of 
it — the smallest—and I shall understand and know how to 
advise and arrange so that it shall cease. I must at least 
requite you for the service you would have rendered me to- 
day." He shook her kindly by the hand, and was gone before 
she had even gathered courage to thank him. Sho listened 
BO intently to what he said, and paid such heed to his manner 
of saying it, that she always forgot to answer him. 

But while she was busy assisting Aunt Tllrita in the labour 
of the day, now greatly increased by the new arrivals, she 
pondered incessantly upon the baron and all that he had said. 
How could he requite her? and what could happen to her 
that she was not fully competent to encounter and endure 
alone ? She felt equal to all that the future had in store for 
her, and, looking at herself in her mirror, she, too, thought 
that she had grown strong and tali. 

This pleased her. She was so merry and light of heart, 
that she could not think of sleeping yet; the night, too, was 
HO warm. She opened her window wider to admit more air. 
From the castie came the sound of music. It was the wild, 
meiancholj Polonaise that the Polish Count Oginski had dedi- 
cated to the beautiful queen of Prussia. They said ho had 
loved her with a silent devotion that hurried him to the 
grave soon after her death. Hulda had always liked to hear 
and 10 play this Polonaise. Her father had studied it with 
her, and she knew every note of it ; but never haa she so 
understood ifc as now. It went to her heart, and for the first 
time she felt a melaneholy emotion at the thought of the com- 
poser. The lights vanished ; all was dark in the bay-windows 
of the castle. But the side-windows began to glimmer, and 
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candles were lit in the baron's rooms, until at last they too 
were extinguished, and the waning moon rose slowly above 
the trees, and began her nightlj wandering through the fleeoy 
eJoads that threw fe,int shadows upon the shaven lawn. Night- 
birds hovered abroad from the group of ^nt hemlocks ; a 
screeeh-owl hooted from the tower ; frogs shrilled from the 
pond, and now and then, as on the previous evening, a bat, 
flitted close to the casement. But there was no terror for her 
now ia these sounds of nature ; no dread came near her to 
disturb her happiness, not even a longing thought of her old 
home. 

For she was not alone. Her protector was close at hand ; 
and asking herself if the morrow would bring hira again, she 
closed her window just as the moon was beginning t( 
behind the castle. 



CHAPTEH XI. 

The next morning, before the sun had entirely dispersed 
the mists which in that country rise from the sea during the 
night, Clarissa, with her betrothed and the baron, rode across 
the court-yard and through the gateway. They wanted to show 
the prince the country along the shore before the sun grew 
too hot. Every one who was not absent at wort went into 
the court-yard to see the bridegroom ; and indeed he was 
a sight worth seeing, sitting his horse so firmly and gracefiilly, 
and casting joyous glances all about him from his large dark 
eyes. It was a pleasure to look at the party with the countess 
waving a farewdl to them as she stood at the window, her 
old English governess by her side. As she was gaaing with 
pridp afler her daughter, her eye chanced to light upon Hulda, 
and, t 'rning to Miss Kenney, she said, " There is ^e pastor's 
daughter ; hare you seen her yet?" 

Miss Kenney replied in the negative, alleging as an excuse 
that really she had been miserable in health during the family's 
absence. 

" You were perfectly right; you are not so strong as you 
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nsed to be," said the countess ; " but since joii feel better now, 
pray see her as soon as possible, that we maj advise together 
witb regard to her." And the ladj withdrew to her private 
room, where she was busied with matters connected with the 
settlement of her husband's estate. 

Miss Kennej prepared to obey her behest. As she was very- 
fond of being in the open air, two rooms on the ground-floor 
towards the garden had been assigned to her. The windows, 
looking out upon beds of flowers, reached to the ground, and 
' 'ed with awnings, beae^ which she could enjoy 
1 at high noon. Hither Hulda was bidden to 

Supposing that she was wanted to minister to Miss Kenney's 
personal comfort in some way, the gjrl eagerly hastened to the 
garden wing, and, with her prettiest curtsy, presented herself 
before her, asking for her commands. 

" I have none for you, my child ; I only wished to see you. 
I must always feel an interest in any protSgSe of the conntess." 
She spoke in the softest of tones, and her whole presence 
was wonderfully tn harmony with her voice, pleasing and 
gentle. Neither tall nor short in stature, she was sti91 so 
slender and upright that at a slight distance her age could 
hardly have been guessed. Her features were delicate, and her 
color was so freah that one scarcely noticed the many little 
wrinkles that time and the experience of life had graven on her 
countenance, while the profusion of little gray curls that en- 
circled her brow and cheeks almost concealed the want of the 
roundness of youth io their outline. Her white morning 
wrapper, her cap with pale-blue ribbons, and the pale-bine 
India shawl that was lightly thrown about her figure, became 
her well, while the modest grace that had been hers from girl- 
hood completed the impression which she made upon Hulda's 

Without the girl's being aware of it, the wise, experienced 
governess easily formed from the artless replies and conversa- 
tion of her guest a correct estimate of her knowledge and ac- 
quirements ; and wiicn Hulda remarked that under her &ther's 
tuition she had devoted much time to music, and that she 
sadly missed her piano at the bailiff's, since the guitar which 
she had brought with her was but a poor substitnte for it, Miss 
Kenney declared that she had a special delight in the instm- 
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ment, and told her that she must hring her guiter and plaj for 
her IB the evenings when Ma'amselle Ulrika could spare her. 
Then, rising, she conducted Hulda to the piano, and seeing 
that the ^rJ, after preluding a few moments, struck the notes 
of a Lithuanian song that she loved, she asked her to sing H 

Huida scarcely waited to be asked. In her simplicity she 
knew no shyness with one who seemed so kind, and after a 
slight prelude she sang, — 

"Tea; I, poor lonely maiden, 

With fragrant hreath of flowers, 
Wouia these fair lilies blooming, 

In pledge of trae affeotion, 
Send where mj love is roaming, 

Wak'iiing fond recollection. 
But here afar thsy witter, 

No meesenger is mine, — 
Strong wind, ah, nafl them thither. 

The power Dot mine ia thino." 

The air was composed of soft minor tones, which the girl's 
clear contralto rendered .with wonderful feeling; in the en- 
treaty of the last few Hncs her voice grew hopefiil and confi- 
dent, and when, after the national fashion, she ended by 
repeating the last verse two or three tim^, with slight varia- 
tions, there ensued a loud clapping of hands, and several voices 
cried, " Brava !" from outside the open window. 

She started &om her seatin confiision, for there stood the 
Countess Clarissa, with Prince Severin and the baron, and 
Clarissa declared that to he the loveliest Lithuanian melody 
she had ever heard— Hulda most send her the notes imme- 
diately. Prince Severin, too, praised the melody, which he 
said was sweeter than the music of his home ; but sdll more 
did he admire the channing voice of the singer. TJiey asked 
her if she had ever had any instruction. Clarissa wanted to 
know how long she had been at the caatie, and how her parents 
were. The hai-on alone asked no questions, and said nothing. 

They were all three in their riding-dresses, and Clarissa said 
they had dismounted in haste, and were come, hungry and 
thirsty, directly to Miss Kenney, " for ever since I can remem- 
ber," she said, turning to the prince, " I have been in the habit 
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of taking InDch with my dear Kenney, and I am convinced 
there is somctliiDg particularly good r«idy for me to-day." 

Bat this time she was disappointed. Miss Kenney had not 
supposed that Clarissa wouid cling to her old hahita after her 
lover's arrival, and really had nothing to oifer to her gueats ; 
but Hulda instantly volunteered to hring from the pantry at 
the bailiff's, which was much nearer at hand than the castle 
kitchen, all that was wanted, and was gone before her offer 
could be accepted. Shortly returning, followed by a maid- 
servant, she quickly and invitingly arranged a cold luncheon on 
the little table in the garden beneath the awning outside the 
window, and then quietly took her departure. 

Clarissa and her companions were really hungry from their 
ride, and declared that the lunch was the best they had ever 
tasted. The young countess begged her bridegroom to 
have just such a modest little dwelling as Miss Kenney's 
present quarters arranged in the home where they were to 
pass most of their time in future, and to instaB her old ftiend 
there, — it was so delightful to go out to lunch so near home ; 
and no one ever had things so nice as her dear Kenney. 

The prince promised to do everything that Clarissa desired. 
Miss Kenney, flill of grateful affection for her pupil's devo- 
tion, and modestly wishing to divert the conversation from her 
own excellencies, said, " But your highness must taie care 
to have a ^rl like the pastor's daughter to arrange the repast, 
since she certainly has contributed to-day to your enjoyment." 

The prince took up the idea. " You are quite ri^ht," he 
replied : " it is not and should not he a matter of indifference 
to us who arranges our tables and serves our wine. The 
princes and magnates of earlier times were far beyond their 
successors of to-day, in that they insisted upon employing 
handsome pages for such service. There is nothing more 
tiresome than the usual servants of the present time, — rough 
fellows, who imitate our vices without attaining our culture ; 
they are too often anything but our wc!I-nishers, while they 
are, from their position, spies upon our actions. I am never 
more struck with all that we suffer in this respect than when, 
traveling in Switzeriand, I am waited upon by the host's 
pretty, well-educated daughters. The contrast is most striking. 
Can we not, perhaps, secure this giri for our future house- 
hold?" 
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" Oh," cried Clarissa, " the pastor's daughter ? Impossible 1 
Besides, what good would this one girl do us?" 

" We might employ her only in our own personal service, 
and thus, at least, often avoid the presence of a liveried spy." 

The idea pleased Clarissa, and Miss Kenney, who could 
imagine no greater good fortune than to be taken into ber 
fiivourite's service, also found it a happj one. The girl, she 
thought, was already possessed of culture rarely met witb even 
in the higher classes. Her father, an accomplished scholar, 
had richly endowed her with aJl that he had to ^ve ; she was 
well read in German literature, had a very fair knowledge of 
French, was a good musician, and her beautiful voice, so soft 
and fall in speaking, was a great additional gift. 

The young countess laughed. " Our dear, good Kenney I" 
she cried, " she is ready to fall iu love again with her pupil. 
She is just like Jean Paul !" 

The baron, who had hitherto taken no part iu this talk 
about the pastor's daughter, asked what she meant. 

" Jean Paul says somewhere," she replied, " ' &ive me one 
day and night, and I will fall in love with anybody I' Our 
Kenney says, 'Give me any one for a pupil, and I will lovo 
her with my whole heart.' My mother asked her to test the 
girl's ability and acquirementa, and the good creature, after 
the first hour of trial, is ready to adore her pupil. Do you 
know, dear, that you will make me jealous? You are far 
more in a hurry than Pygmalion,— you don't wait until your 
work is finished; you begin to adore instantly." 

" Have you never seen a genuine artist regard his shapeless 
block of marble or his blank canvas most lovingly ?" asked the 
baron, gayly. " With the eyes of the spirit he sees the beauty 
that is to be, where we poor children of clay see only raw ma- 
terial. But this does not apply to Hulda, who impressed me 
iavourably the first time I saw her. I cannot approve of your 
mother's delivering over so lovely a creature to the chaise of 
that whimsical, irritable Ma'amselle Ulrika." 

Miss Kenney, who could see no wrong in any arrangement 
made by the countess, began to defend TJlrika ; but ClaiisBa, 
who was in the gayest of humours, painted Ma'amselle's char- 
acter to her bridegroom in the blackest colours, an i finally 
declared that it was impossible that Hulda should stay with 
her. Conscious that all around her were ready to indulge her 
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every whim, she turned to her former governess, and, in a 
pretty tone of entreaty, said, " Let her come here to jou ; she 
can get lunch ready for us every day, aing ua Lithuanian songa, 
and become used to us generally ; indeed, I think the plan of 
attaching her to our household admirable, — it will be so charm- 
ing to take away to my new home some one from my old one." 
In spite of her wonted amiability, Miss Kennoy did not 
immediately agree to her iavourit^'s request ; she pleaded lim- 
ited space in her apartments, saying that there really was no 
space in her dressing-room where Hulda's bed could he placed. 
Bat Clarissa was her mother's own child, in that she could not 
understand opposition to her wishes ; she laughingly invited 
the prince to the Temple of Vesta," as she called Misa 
Kenney's modest houdo r There her lover b^an to pace off 
the distance f m wal to wall, gayly singing, with an. excel- 
lent voice a 1 me hod the opening bars of the first duet in 
" Figaro"— Ten twenty hirty ; yes, 'twill do." Clarissa 
iDStautly took p the part of Susanna, and the pair, together, 
moved the furniture and rearranged the little room, in spite 
of Mias Kenney's gentle but only half-sincere remonstrances. 
The more she reproached, the more they laughed, the gayer 
grew their humour, until Clarissa finished by throwing her 
arms around hei' " darling old Kennej" and assuring her that 
no one would enjoy the new arrangement of the rooms more 
than their occupant ; after which the young people departed 
to dress for dinaer. 



CHAPTER SII. 

The countess was very well pleased that Clarissa had in- 
augurated an arrangement that ^e, too, had contemplated with 
regard to Hulda, and good Miss Kenney w^ not the person to 
offer serious opposition to any desire of her two countesses. 
It is true she suggested several mild objections to the new 
plan ; but these were quickly overruled, and Clarissa's zeal for 
the new &vourite, who had made for her so pleasant a day, was 
content with nothing less than an order dispatched on the same 
5* 
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evening to Ma'amselle TJlrika to Lave Hulda's modest belong- 
ings removed to Miss Kenney's apartments. 

But Ma'amselle Ulrita took her own view of the matter. 
Was it for this that she had overcome her objections to a new 
inmate of her household and received Hulda beneath her roof? 
Besides, in the last few weeks she had, as it. were, got " used 
to the girl;" in short, she really liked her, after her fashion. 
Therefore she regarded it as an infringement of her rights, an 
offence that could not be condoned, when she was told to yield 
all title to her new chai^ and send her directly to MisB Keu- 
noy. Accordingly, she presented herself before the countess, 
to declare that tiiis was quite impossible. The pastor had in- 
trusted his daughter to her care, to learn the various branehea 
of housekeeping, and to be an assistance to her now when she 
so sorely needed help, witli the castle so fuU of guests as it 
was. And she could not answer it to her oonscience to allow 
Hulda to leave her without consulting the pastor, any more 
than she could give away articles in the castle in her keeping, 
of which she always kept a strict inventory. But she would 
drive to the parsonage that very evenicg, and, if tbo pastor saw 
fit, Hulda should go to the Englishwoman as soon as she 
chose ; although, in her humble opinion, it was much better for 
a girl who had not a penny to bless herself wit^i to stay with 
her own country-people and be well instructed in household 
matters, than to waste her time learning fine manners, and 
a foreign tongue that no one tJiercabouts understood, with a, 
person who was to stay only a limited time at the castle. 

The countess quietly waited until she had said everything 
that she had to say and was quite out of breath, and then, 
without any irritation, remarked, coldly, " I had expected 
nothing less of you, and fully appreciate your conscientious- 
■ ness. There is no cause for alarm, however; I will speak 
with tlie pastor myself. If your duties are too heavy for you, 
you can retire as soon as some one else is found to take your 
place. It is still undecided whether Miss Kenney will not 
remain here longer than I shall ; therefore dismiss all anxiety 
with regard to the girl, and see that she goes, as I have ordered, 
to Miss Kenney, to whom I have given my directions concern- 
ing her." She added a few gentle words in acknowledgment of 
Ulrika's fitithful service, to which the astounded Ma'amselle 
felt constrained to reply gratefully; though the hint that her 
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place eould be supplied, and tlie prospect of Miss Kenney'e 
long stay in the castle, fairly enraged her. And whose fault . 
was it but Hulda's that my lady countess had shown her the 
door, as it were, just put her aside as if she and she alone had 
not kept everything in order for so long, year out and year in ? 

With tightly-compressed lips, and avoiding aji encounter 
with any of the servants, she reached her own dwelling, and, 
throwittg herself into a chair, began to cry aloud and bitterly. 

Hulda and the bailiff hastened to her to know what was the 
matter. The bailiff was well aware that no emotion save anger 
could wring tears from her eyes ; hut it was long before she 
could he prevailed upon to tell what had vexed her. 

She roughly pushed Hulda away when the gir! came up to 
Ler, declaring that she was her mother's own child. She 
maintained that never in her whole life had she known any- 
thing but deceit and treachery from Lithuanian blood, and 
she bitt«!ly reproached her hrother for prevailing upon her to 
do the countess's pleasure and receive beneath her honest roof 
that treacherous, hypocriiJeal Simonena and this frivolous, 
ungrateful girl. ^1 her brother's soothing speeches and 
Hulda's silent distress were of no avail to console her. At 
]ast the bailiff sent Hulda away, and then, as if some spell 
had been broken, UlriVa crossed her arms before her upon the 
table, and laying her head upon them as if to shut out forever 
from her sight a world so unworthy of a giance, repeated angrily 
from time to time, " To tell mo that some one coidd he found 
to take my place ! It will be my death-blow I" 

The brother had never before seen her thus. No I'easoning 
had any effect upon her, and the worst of the matter was that 
all the wrath the couniess had provoked was poured out upon 
the poor pi^tor and his family. She declared by all that was 
sacred that never again would she set foot inside the church, 
even although her refusal to do so put in peril her immortal 
soul, and that neither the pastor nor Simonena nor their 
daughter should ever cross her threshold again: Then, as 
her active habits made her present stete of angry idleness 
irksome in the extreme to her, she suddenly started up, say- 
ing that since Hulda was to go she should go immediately, — 
yes, this very evening, she and all belonging to her should 
be sent to the Englishwoman's, where the girl thought every- 
thing was so much better and pleasanter. 
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In vain did the bailiff and Hulda remind her that it was 
not the desire of the latter, bnt the will of the counteas, that 
the change sliould be made. It did no good for her brother 
to warn her that by sending the girl to Miss Kenney before 
she was expected she might embroil herself still further with 
the countess. Nothing availed \a bring her to reason. She 
went to Hulda's room and commanded the trembling girl in- 
stantly to pack op everything belonging to her, and there was 
nothing for the poor child to do but, after a hasty consulta- 
tion with the bailiff, to tell Miss Kenney the true state of 
afiaira and beg her to grant her for this night also the shelter 
that was to be hers in future. 

It was with an anxious heart that Hulda left the bailiff's. 
This was the first time in her life that she had been 
treated with harsh injustice, and the first bitter csporionee ia 
hard to bear. The short distance that she had to walk seemed 
interminable, eo long that she asked herself whether it would 
not be better to turn in the other direction and go back to her 
own home, where she was snre that eager affection and the 
truest welcome were to be had without the asking. Was 
this life in the castle ? Was this the world she had been so 
desirous to enter? Now she underatood what hor father 
meant when he told her that there was need of a true heart 
and humble mind in the new world she was about to see. She 
could hardly walk, so feltering were her steps. It was terri- 
ble fco be thus thrust out-of-doors ; in spite of her air of girl- 
ish dignity she was still bnt a child, and she sat down and 
cried as, if her heart would break. She pitied herself so, it 
seemed to her that she was pursued by an evil destiny, and 
with a sigh she suddenly exclaimed, "Ah, he knew how it 
would be ! He told me if it was more than I could bear to 
let him know and he would help me." 

Scarcely bad her thoughts taken this direction when she felt 
cheered and encouraged, ready, as she said to herself, to endure 
everything in the lot that Heaven had assigned her. She had 
no cmception of the fiict that ahe had suddenly transformed 
her own personality into a heroine of romance, whom she was 
quite ready to admire, and no idea of the motive power new- 
born within her beginning to control her actions. 

When she knocked at Miss Kenney's door,— when Miss 
Kenney, good soul, who could not endure the sight of tears in 
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any eyes, noticed that lier eyes were red, and asked her what 
had happened and why she had come to her at so late an hour, 
the idea of herself as a lonely outcast grew more vivid than 
ever in Hulda's mind, and, throwing herself into the old lady's 
arms, she hid her lovely face upon her hoBom and sobhed forth 
an entreaty for shelter and protection with as much fervour as 
if there liad not been a loving, paternal home always open to 
her near at hand. 

Miss Kenney, too, seemed quite t-o forget the parsonage. 
Th irl looks and entreaty went to her heart. She desired 
n h n better than to lose herself in loving eare of some one 

1 All her weak opposition to the countess's plan, her fear 
of ai n jance, vanished on the instant ; she folded Hulda 
f ndlj n her arms and called her her child, her daughter, and 

h girl as she pressed her lips to the delicate, withered hand 
ajid looked up at the kindly smile beaming in the old lady's 
eyes, thoi^ht that she had never before felfc such loving trust 
in any one, not even m her own mother. 

Thus unexpectedly the countess's plan was carried out in a 
few hours. The gay humour of the lovers, and Ma'amselle 
Ulrifca's jealous rage, had brought Miss Kenney and Hulda 
together, whUe the fact that the old governess, long used to 
dependence upon the will of others, had at the last moment 
received the ^rl of her own free ohoice, rendered her charge 
doubly dear. 



CHAPTEK Xni. 

A GOOD star must have presided over HuJda's installation 
in Miss Kenuey's rooms, for it was followed by a series of gay, 
happy days, each pleaeanter than the preceding. As the 
countess and the betrothed pair each had a different plan for 
the girl's future, and as Miss Kenney regarded her as her 
peculiar charge, all took special interest in her. Every one 
was ready to praise her and bring her forward, and as her clev- 
erness and sweet temper made her a desirable companion for 
the ladies, while her beauty was much admired by the genlle- 
men, her services wore in constant requtsitiou. 
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To-day she would be sent for to the castle, that she might, 
arrange the yonng countess's hair as she wore her own, in 
wi'eatha of braida about ter head, after the Lithuanian fash- 
ion ; to-morrow she musfc teach Clarissa the art of embroidering 
mottoes and initials upon toots of ribbon, used ag love-tokeua 
in Lithuania ; and as, since that first morning of the prince's 
visit, the lovers had adhered to the custom of lunching with 
Miss Kenney, HuMa grew thoroughly accustomed to the noble 
society at the castle, and they, oq their part, admitted her to 
an nnustial degree of intimacy and friendship. 

Thus several weeks passed, and wrought a great change in 
Hulda. During her stay at the bailiff's she had gone to church 
regularly every Sunday, and her mother had always accom- 
panied her for the greater part of the way upon her return 
to her new home, so that she had Still kept up an intimafa 
intercourse with her parents; but now this was no longer so. 
The prince was as little addicted to church-going as were many 
others of the guests, and as there was no hunting on Sundays, 
various means of passing the time were devised ; and in prepa- 
rations for these amusements, Hulda was often obliged to omit 
altogether going to church or to the village. Dancing was out 
of the question, as the family were in mourning, and Tosort 
was had to dramatic readings and representations, in which the 
girl's assistance was most valuable; and no one of the castle 
family, accustomed as they all were to be obeyed by those 
around them, hesitated to make any demand upon the time 
of those who were considered in their employment. 

When, ailer some weeks of absence, she occasionally visited 
her home, she seemed like a stranger to her parents. Her 
dress, which had been plain almost to poverty, had greatly 
changed its character since Clarissa's lavish generosity to her 
favorite had so enlarged and beautified her wardrobe. She 
wove her dress with a new grace; and as she was quick to ob- 
serve and imitate, she gradually adopted the manner, and even 
the mode of speech, of her new aaaociatea. Her views of life, 
her opinions, were of course changed; and, although she al- 
tered not one whit in her love and submissive reverence for 
her parents, her mother sadly reflected that her misgivings 
had not been causeless. And the pastor acknowledged to him"- 
self that the oifect of intercourse with the castle family had 
been different upon his daughter from that produced in like 
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oiroamataDoes upon himself. For bis self-ooosciousness had 
always kept present in his mind a sense of dependenco. He 
had neTor been able to forgot the world-wide difference between 
his own social position and that of his patron. But this was 
not the case with Hulda. She had no special dignity to main- 
tain, no position to yindioate, that eould cause her to be seif- 
ooeupied. She innocently accepted all the delight that the 
friendliness of those acound her caused her to feel ; she knew 
that the young men wio were the countess's guests admired 
and sought her for the sake of her beauty ; and as the especial 
protection that Clarissa estended to her precluded all thought 
of any impertinent advances on their part, it was quite natural 
that her mind and heart should be refreshed and enlarged by 
what had served only to cramp her father's powers. 

Her evident satisfaction, the cheerful gayety that won her 
BO ma.ny friends in the caatle, disquieted her parents. Hulda 
seemed entirely to foiget that the countess and her family 
would not always remain there, and that the delights of her 
present life would soon come to an end. Even the ease with 
which she endured Ma'amselle Ulrika's ill wi!l, now that she 
was no longer in daily intercourse with her, distressed her 
parents, who were obliged to feel the weight of Ma'amselle's 
displeasure. Still, they were too entirely accustomed to sub- 
miasioa to the will of the countess to venture to recall their 
daughter to themselves. They had to remain content with 
constantly exhorting her not to foi^et her father's straitened 
circumstances and her own humble prospects. But what ef- 
fect could such exhortations have upon the girJ, filled as she 
was with an exulting sense of happiness and freedom, save to 
create in her a distaste for her home, and stronger attachment 
to the castle and its inmates? 

For if she sought the parsonage full of love and pleasure, 
she was sure t« leave it dispirited and anxious. If she had 
not been able to go to ohuroh on Sunday, the thought that her 
parents might be displeased, and think she was to blame, pur- 
sued her through the week ; and since she could not endure 
the idea of their displeasure, she would sometimes, when she 
was not speciaUy needed at the caatle, ask and obtain leave to 
visit the parsonage upon a weekday. 

She was returning one afbernoon from one of these visits. 
Both her parents had accompanied her a part of the way, and 
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before thej left, her had spoken to her in a tone of warning, 
almost of reproa<!h, which she felt was undeseryed. She had 
preserved a respectful siiencej bat she had rebelled against their 
words in her heart; and jet, when they had turned away, she 
had looked after the dear receding figures again and again; 
and, overcome with remorse for even her mute rebellion, she 
could scarcely refrain from hurrying after them, to throw her- 
self into their arms and entreat their forgiveness. But she 
had stayed quite late at the parsonage ; daylight was beginning 
to fiide, and the last part of her way lay through the most 
tliickly-woodcd portion of the castle park, where it soon grew 
dark. The gray clouds hung Jow in the quiet air ; and late 
as was the time of year, it was still sultry. Hiilda felt op- 
pressed and uneasy. 

As she reached the boundary of the pai'k it h^an to rain. 
She threw her wrap over her head and hastened her steps. 
But it grew darker and darker, imA she could see no opening 
in the wood before her. The rain dripped from the boughs 
of the old hemlocks, while the leaves that had olready fallen 
from the other trees rustled with an uncanny Bound beneath 
her tread. Every moment she feared that some one would 
come, that something would happen. She glanced timidly 
around her as she hurried along, but she could see nothing 
but the gloomy shadows of the coming night, and on she went, 
not daring to take another look. Suddenly she started aside. 
Just in her path, as if sprung from the earth at her feet, stood 
the prince's valet. He had asked for leave to hunt on this 
afternoon, for he was an excellent shot, and a feYOurite with 
the prince, whose foster-brother he was. His master placed 
great confidence in him, and he occupied the first position 
among the servants of his household. He bad been well edu- 
cated, his mauDers were good, and he was so excellent a pen- 
man that his master often employed him as his secretary, by 
which title he was politely addre&sed by the other servaute in 
hia presence, however they might speak of him when he was 
Dot by. 

Hulda stfiTted with terror at sight of this man so near her. 
He laughed. "Whatl timid? And yet out alone so late, Ma- 
demoiselle Hulda? Where have you been?" It struck her 
unpleasantly that he did not address her by her last name, as 
he had been used to do in the castle when sent by the ladies 
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to her with meaaages. She replied that she had been to the 
parsonage, and had unfortunately delayed returning until late, 
"Not unfortunately; you need have no fear," he eaid, 
" You must not spoil great people by too much punetualitj, 
or they come to regard you as a mere machine, wound up to 
do their bidding regularly, without any will of your own. You 
will soon learn that when you are realiy established in our 



Eulda did not understand what he meant ; but his familiar 
manner annoyed her, and she made no reply, but hurried on, 
that she might be rid of his society as soon as possible. He 
was no whit abashed. 

"1 see," he said, "you do not share my views. Service in 
a noble family is very different from life in one's own home. 
So long as one cannot be master, with a perfect right to hye 
up to one's convictions and follow one's inclinations, one must 
learn how to maintain, as a servant, some scrap, at least, of 
liberty of action. I, too, was most dutiful and faithfid so long 
as I was only foster-brother and playfellow; but since I have 
had the honour to be my noble foster-brother's valet I have 
grown rather lax, I confess. There is no need to be so much 
better than one's position. I do my duty as a servant and 
take good care of myself, and because you are in the same 
podtion, and seem jnst as full of innocent confidence as I 
once was, Ma'amselle Eulda, I am really sorry for yon. Upon 
my honour I mean you nothing but kindness, for, for my own 
part, I should like exceedingly to have you with us; but you 
are the child of honest people, and I advise you to consider 
well before you decide." 

Hulda hardly knew what to do. The idea of having any 
conversation regarding her future with this stranger, a servant, 
too, alone and in the gathering darkness, was entirely repug- 
nant to her. But then he must have some foundation for his 
Beeming knowledge of the intentions of th^ castle fiimily con- 
cerning her, and she at last decided to tell him that there had 
been no talk of her leaving her parents or entering any noble 
household. 

"If joa know nothing of it, then," the secretaty rejoined, 
"you are the only one in the castle ignorant of the fact that 
the prince is perfectly enamoured of your beauty, and has 
d Countess Clarissa to take you into their person^ 
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service. Do you really not know that it iis for this that yoa are 
to learn all that you can with the Englishwoman, that you are 
so often sent for to the castle to learn all^that ia necessary to 
fit jou for your future position about the young countess? 
Whether or not other service may be required of you the 
fiiture will show. But I know, and you know too, well enough, 
that ladies' maids or companions — it'sall the same thing — 
pretty girts, in short — who are greatly admired by the husband 
do not long stand yery high io favour with the wife; and tf 
you have no good friend at hand to trust to, Ma'amselle Hulda, 
your lot will not be very enviable. I tell you this beforehand, 
and I advise you to believe me." 

Every word that he spoke stabbed Hulda like a da^er. 
All that she could understand of the secretary's malicious 
hints terrified and outraged her. Such ideas, such thoughts, 
had never occurred to her, had never been alluded to in her 
presence. It was therefore impossible for her to reply to htm, 
or even to tell him how insulted she felt. She was silent, and 
reproached herself for being bo. She could find no words in 
which to express herself; she could not but listen involuntarily 
to her companion's words, which fell thick and fast upon her, 
like the rain that steadily increased. All she could do was 
to hasten forward in the direction of that wing of the castle 
where were Miss Kenney's apartments. At last, with an 
indescribable sense of relief, she reached the door of the gar- 
dener's house; but just as her foot was upon the threshold 
and her hand upon the latch, the secretary came close to her 
side, seized her hand, and said, "I see by your terror that my 
friendly warning has fe,llen upon ftultful soil. 'Tis strange at 
first, and the light is hard to bear, even for the strongest of us, 
when we have been sitting long in the dark. But consider 
the matter well, Ma'amselle Hulda, and if you want advice I 
am ready to give it. Everything can be arrai^ed. If you 
want to come with us, just tell me. Eor my part I h uld be 
delighted. It would be easy to find ways and mca t m Le 
some arrangement, if you come, that would be fo h d n 
tage of both of us, if your sentiments for me corr pond w th 
mine for you, charming Hnlda." 

She tried to escape from him ; he held her tightly 1 y 1 th 
hands, and she did not dare to call, for not for w Ida w uld 
she have been found with him. But when he followed up hia 
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worda with an attempt to press her hand to his ]ipa, while he 
passed hia arm around her waist, she thrust him away from 
her, and, with a sl^ht aeream, pushed Open the door, and hur- 
ried int« the house. 

In the quiet eyecing, in spite of the felling rain, the gar- 
dener's wife heard the low cry and the opening of the door, 
and came runuiug with a candle in her hand to see what vas 
the matter. In answer to her inquiries, Hulda said she had 
been running to get out of the rain, and had slipped and almost 
fellen at the threshold of the door. The good womaa was 
shocked to Bee how pale she was when she took off her wrap, 
and would have had lier take off hex wet clothes then and there 
and have them dried, but Hulda rejected her kindly proffers. 
She was ashamed, and imagined that all who looked in her 
face could see that she had told an untruth, and what had 
happened to her. She wanted nothing hut to find herself once 
more in the quiet parsonage, where, in solitude and prayer, she 
might cleanse her sou! from the memory of the last half-hour. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Miss Kbnnby was not yet in her apartmenla. It was her 
custom, when the countess was not engaged, to go to the oastle 
at dusk, and to spend the evening there, if her preaenoe was 
desired by the ladies. The gardener's wife, however, had 
kindled a fire in the sitting-room, on account of the dampness 
that was apt to invade the rooma on the ground-floor, and, afler 
pJaeing lights on the table, she left Hnlda to herself. As soon 
as she had taken off her wet clothes and knew herself alone, she 
wM overcome by a sensation of terror. She took up a candle 
and cKamined both the little rooma. She looked into the closets 
and, although she reproached herself fiir childishness, behiad 
the window-curtains. She closed the back window-shutters, 
and would gJadljhavedone the same with those looking towards 
the castle, if it had not been the custom to leave them open 
nntit Miss Kenney's return. All sense of comfort, and even 
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of security, had deserted her, — she was a prey to an agitatiwi 
that left her no repose. 

To compose her mind, she took up a piece of embroidery 
that Miss Kenney had designed as a wedding-preseht for 
Clarissa. Hulda had assisted her with it before, hut now she 
could not sew ; she oould neither count the stitclies nor make 
a correct choice of colours ; there was but one thought in Iier 
mind: to whom should she go to declare that she could no 
longer remain in the castle? She longed to tell her parents 
frankly all that had occurred ; hut they had warned her so 
repeatedly, and her mother especially had so often represented 
to her that she, a girl of good family, and a pastor's daughter, 
could be subjected to no insult that she did not invite by her 
own conduct, that, blameless though she felt herself to be, she 
feared their reproaches. To turn to the young countess and her 
mother in hex trouble, and beg them to allow her to go back to 
her parents, seemed to her quite as imprdoticable, for the con- 
tent and enjoyment of life which she had manifested hitherto 
would make such a request seem unworthy of attention. And 
although Baron Emanuel had offered her his protection, in this 
ease she could not ask it; for to tell him of what had been 
said to her was simply impossible. There was no one left to 
go to but Miss Kenney, and this day of all others it seemed as 
if Miss Kenney would never come. Poor Hulda's distress and 
impatience waxed greater with every slow-moving quarter of 

She walked several times to the window and looked out, but 
the evening was very dark, and the spatk of light in the little 
hand-lantern that Miss Kenney used to light her way from the 
castle was nowhere to be seen. Something must be done to 
while away the weary time. Suddenly she remembered that 
her father had given her the translations of a couple of Lithu- 
anian songs to copy fox the baron, and since they must be done 
before she left the castle, she determined to finish them now. 
She seated herself at her task, but everything turned to melan- 
choly this evening; these songs that she had heard her mother 
sing times without number, and that she herself had often 
sung with a light heart, seemed utterly changed. The verse, 
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had Mien upon her ear from childhood like some old oradle- 
Bong, without much meaning; now, when she tried to write it 
down, it touched her very heart. Before she could prevent it, 
a couple of tears fell upon the paper, effacing the last word 
she had written ; and as the young delight to foster grief, since 
it possesses for them the charm of novelty, she painted to her- 
self, in the most vivid colours, the contrast between the Hulda 
of yesterday and the Hulda of to-day, until, as she pictured 
her unhappiness when she should have left these pretty little 
rooms, and all those about her who had treated her with such 
kindness, her misery agaiu overcame her and her tears flowed 
afresh. 

Just then she heard footsteps upon the path outeide. She 
arose, quickly dried her eyes, and opened the door to admit 
her protectress. But instead of her whom she expected. 
Baron Emanuel stood before her, and, throwing aside the 
cloak he had used to shield him from the rain, said, "Shut 
the door, that Mi^ Kenney may not feel the draught. I am 
coming in for a minute.'' 

Hulda, greatly surprised at his unexpected appearance, since 
he had never before been there in the evening, rejoined that 
Miss Kenney had not yet returned from the castle, 

"Am I too early, then?" asked the baron, taking out his 
watch as he entered. " She told me she would be here at 
seven o'clock to look through some letters and papers with me 
that belonged to my mother, in whicii frequent allusion is made 
to her children's education." 

He sat down in an arm-chair beside the table ; and as the 
light fell upon Hulda's face, he noticed the traces of tears upon 
it and the dejection that was expressed in her features. She 
saw she was observed, and turned away from him. But that 
did no good. 

" Is anything the matter ?" he asked. She replied in the 
negative, but that did not content him. "I have not seen 
you," he said, " for some time ; you were not at the castle 
yesterday, nor have you been there to-day." 

" Miss Kenney was not well yesterday," she replied. 

"And to-day V" he asked. 

" To-day I have been at my fe.ther's," was her answer. 

He inquired after her lather's health, and she answered his 
questions, but her heart was so heavy that the unwonted 
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brevity and laiigaor of her replies still flirther struck the 
baron. He leaned forward on the table towards her, and asked, 
looking her full in the fiice with his kindly eyes, " What has 
been done to annoy you? Has Ma'amselle Ulrika vexed you? 
Something has happened, I know, or else what have you done 
with your merry voice and laughing eyes?" 

She hesitated, seeming to wish to tell him something, and 
then, suppressing it with an effort, eat down at the table, and 
leaned her head upoa her hand. 

Emanuel had never seen her thus, and did not know what 
it meant Afraid to question ber further, since what he had 
said had seemed only to deepen her melaneholj, he aiose from 
his chair, and, bending over hei, looked down at the paper 
upon which she was writing, saying, in order to help her to 
compose herself, " Oh, you were busy in my service, I am 
very grateful to you." He took up the sheet of paper, and 
read the verse aloud. 

" How simple and pretty it is in the adoption of the similes 
nearest at hand I" he remarked, again repeating the verse. "If 
the melody equals the words, it is a very model of a popular 
song. Was your fiither kind enough to write down the air 
for me, too ?" 

She shook ber bead, saying, however, that she knew the air, 
and that it was very soft and plaintive. He asked if he might 
hear it, and brought her her guitar from the corner where it 
hung. 

It seemed bard to her to be asked to sing the very song 
that had already moved her so deeply ; but the habit of obe- 
dience prevented any hesitation in complying with the baron's 
request, and, after a few chords by way of prelude, she sang 
the little song through. But the agitation which she had 
endeavoured to suppress now broke forUi in the true expression 
of the words and music. Her voice trembled ; all her grief 
— and the first grief of a young heart is always deeper and 
more passionate than its cause warranta — found utterance in 
the simple melody. Emanuol, quite carried away by the music 
and her singing, would have expressed bis admiration of Tier 
ber thoroughly avtistie rendering of the air, but she suddenly 
arose, and, laying down her guitar, made as if she would leave 
the room. 

He too arose, to bar her going. Ho did not understand her 
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behaviour, and, in spite of his knowledge of the world, he was 
not so much at his ease as usual. In the girl's entire freedom 
from aifcctation, in her maidenly reserve, there had always 
seemed hidden a passionate fervonr which if it once broia 
forth would carry all before it. She had alwajra seemed to him 
the embodied spirit of the poetry of her country. Her whole 
Dature harmonized wonderfully, he thought, with the rare 
quality of her beauty ; and all youthful beauty was doubly 
dear to him since he had bo painfully lost his own. He could 
not suppress the sympathy he had felt for Hulda ever since 
the countess had brought her hither from the parsonage, and, 
involuntarily" giving utterance to his thoughts, he said, " This 
is no place for you." 

That was more than she could bear. " No, no l" she cried, 
and, seating herself, she hid her fiiee in her bands. "I must 
go, I must go baok to my father and mother I To-morrow, 
to-morrow 1 And you, oh, you will be kind and tell the count- 
ess?" She could say no more. 

" What sbal) I tell my sister ?" 

" That I must go home," she said, ahnost inaudibly. 

He shook his head doutitlully. " If you would only confide 
in me," he said, after a pause ; adding, " How can I help you 
when I do not even know what troubles you ?" He had taken 
her hand in one of his, and with the other he gently lifted up 
her bowed head. As she gazed ap at him from out her beau- 
tiful, melancholy, child-like eyes, a sudden rush of tenderness, 
snob as he had never known before, overcame him, and, bend- 
ing over her, he kissed her brow. 

At this moment Miss Kenney entered. " I have kept jou 
waiting, baron, but it was not my fault." Then, notioing 
Hulda's agitation and Emanuel's emotion, she paused. She 
was too wise to ask any question the answer to which she 
would rather delay for the present, and Emanuel gave her no 
chance to say more. 

" How glad I am you are come at last I" he cried, with a 
frank emphasis that dispelled her anxiety. " I have been im- 
patient for your return. Something must have happened to 
grieve this poor child, and I could not make up my mind to leave 
her alone. Ton will understand far better than I how to dis- 
cover the wound and apply the remedy." 

He smiled, and gave his hand to his old friend, then said 
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a few kind words to Hulda, and added, ae lie left the room, " I 
will come to-morrow about my mother's letters, and then, my 
dear Kenney, you will tell me all about this matter, and whether 
I can be of any a ' 



CHAPTER XV. 

The count«a8 had not been well for a few days, and bad 
kept her room in the forenoon. Then no one was admitted 
but her old governess, unless upon specif business. 

On the morrow after Hnlda'a adventure. Miss Kenney ap- 
peared earlier than usual in her patroness's presenoe, and, with 
all due regard for the countess's peculiarities of disposition, re- 
counted to her all that had occurred on the previous evening. 

The countess listened, without either by word or by sign ex- 
pressing any displeasure ; but, before Miss Kenney bad time to 
aak her opinion as to granting Hulda's request to return to 
her parents, she cried, " Then I was not deceived in that man. 
There is something sly in his look, something equivocal in bis 
manner. I disliked him from the beginning, He must be 
got rid of. Not that I believe one word of his slander about 
his raasterj" she added, hastily. " The prince sincerely loves 
Clai'issa, and is a man of honour. He knows well what is due 
to himself and his position. I do not doubt him for an instant. 
But even an intimate friend always present in the house is a 
doubtful ingredient in the happiness of a young couple ; and 
sach a creature, half friend and half servant, is quite detestable. 
Besides, this fellow is too much of a Seapin for the peace of 
any household. He must go, and forever, as soon as pos- 
sible," 

Mies Kenney agreed with her. " And," said she, " the posi- 
tion that the young people intend to assign Hulda in her 
future home is matter for grave consideration, I think," 

The countess looked up in surprise. "You did not think 
that I really meant to have her go with Clarissa ?" she said. 

" Why, both your grace and Clarissa have spoken to me af 
such an arrangement, ' tie governess rejoined. 
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" Clarissa always talked very seriously of her plans even 
whea she was a child, and very soon grew tired of them if no 
one opposed her," replied the mother. " You know that as 
well as I do. And the prince? He has at present hut one 
deaire — to caJi Clarissa wife. And for this reason he is bent 
upon grati^ir^ every whim of liers. I certainly shall not 
quarrel with him for that. But I have no idea of allowing; 
Hulda to go with them. She will remain under your charge, 
and she must not leave the castle at present ; for I will not 
have the question asked, why, when we seemed pleased to have 
her, we so soon sent her away." 

The countess's decision of character was always the ol)jeot 
of her old governess's proud admiration, and she never dreamed 
of opposing her. Still, she seemed to have something on. her 
mind of which she wished and yet hesitated to speak. 

The countess had risen, and seated herself at her writing- 
desk. As her old friend did not withdraw, she turned to her 
again. " Do you want anything, dear ?" she asked, " or what 
are you waiting for?" 

"I am waiting," Miss Kcnney answered, "because I can- 
not make up my mind whether it is best to speak or be 
silent." 

The countess's clear eyes looted at her aearchingly. "I 
thought," said she, " that you and I had known eaoh other 
long enough to make any such doubt impossible. If it is 
anything I ought to know, tell me the worst at once. If it is 
anything that you or some one else can arrange without my 
assistance, leave me out of the matter entirely." 

" It is only a suspicion of my own, which I will make known 
to you lest you should hereafter hold me responsible," said 
Miss Kcnney. And then she added, in a voice even softer than 
usual, " I think Baroa Emanuel feels more than % common 
interest in Huida." 

A smile flitted across the eountras's grave features. " I too 
have noticed," she said, "that my brother treats her very 
kindly, and that he frequently watches her with apparent 
pleasure ; and certainly it is well that it is so. With his views 
and the resolution be has unfortunately formed as to his future 
life, not to mention his cold reception of all feminine advances, 
let us rejoice that his fancy can be touched, and perhaps his 
heait warmed. We shall not stay here long." With these 
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words she as it were dismissed her old friend ; but before the 
door was dosed behind her she recalled her. 

" I trust the ^1 is not given to idle fancies," she said, 
graTely, "Remind her that there is no possibility of her 
remaining with us, whatever Clarissa may have hinted to 
the contrary." She paused a moment, and then added, "I 
did think that perhaps we might retain her in onr house- 
hold, but she is far too beautifol. All the men notice her. 
They pay her too much attention now ; and Clarissa's affection 
for her would only make matters worse. She had better stay 
with her parents. So long as they live, her place is with them, 
if no suitable husband can be found for her. For the present, 
keep her with you. It would never do to send her away sud- 
denly. She must learn to be more discreet — she and her 
parents also. Give her and them to understand this." Then, 
as if struck by a sudden idea, she asked, " Did you not tell 
mc my brother was coming to you to see some lettera of our 
mother's, and to hear what bad happened to the giri ?" 

Miss Kenney assented. "Well, then," said wie countess, 
" send him the letters, and sit down and write him just what 
you told me. But don't let him suspect that I know anything 
of the matter. He is the prince's friend ; he presented him 
to us first, and Severin has a real respect and affection for 
Emanuel. Point out to my brother the mischief such a servant 
as Michael may do in a household. Tell him in your own 
name everything I have said to you upon the subject. You can 
do it all the more easily since Hulda is under your care and 
you are responsible to her parents. Add 'that you have taken 
him into confidence to spare me annoyance. I am to know 
nothing of the business, It is best left to the two gentlemen 
for settlement." 

It was not the first time that the faithful old governi^s had 
been intrusted with a like secret commission, and she had a 
great di^ree of satisfaction in fulfilling all such, since to adjust, 
smooth, and arrange matters, without any violent collision of 
tompers or temperaments, was the work in which her soul 
delighted. Then, too, although the two countesses and their 
interests were the sun of her horizon, she was not without her 
own modest share of self-appreciation, and had not foi^tten 
her own youth and the experiences of her first years of depend- 
ence. She had grown fond of Hulda. To keep her by her 
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side, to earesB and protect, was what she desired ; and s!ie waa 
not at all doubtful, when she sat down to write, as to the toae 
she should take with Baron Emanuel. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The gentlemen had just finished a game of hiUiards, and 
were about to hetake themselves to their rooms for awhile in 
the gathering twilight, when a letter was hrouglt to Emanuel. 
The prince remarked that it must contain something special, 
since it was not post-day; but Emanuel, wliO recognized the 
handwriting of the address, quietly put it In his pocket. Then 
they ascended the staircase together, aod separated in the cor- 
ridor above. 

Upon reaching his rooms, Emanuel opened the thick enve- 
lope, and scarcely had he cast his eye upon the first page of 
the enclosure and seen Hulda's name there, when he threw 
aside his mother's letters, and eagerly read through Miss 
Kenney'a from be^nning to end. 

" That waa the matter, then I" he oried, with an angry stamp 
of his foot. " This must be mended immediately," And, 
without waiting an instont, ho hastily crossed the little ante- 
chamber that separated his room from the prince's, knocked 
at the door of the latter, and announced himself. 

It was dark in the room, but candles were lighted in the 
adjoining bedroom, where the valet waa engaged in some 
trifling service. When the prince heard the baron's voice, lip 
arose to receive him, telling Michael to bring the candlps As 
it was the custom at the castle not to intrude upon its inmates 
when they were in their private apariments, Emanuel excused 
his visit. '' But a most vexatious occurrence," he said, " has 
compelled ray coming to you this afternoon." 

Michael heard these words as he waa placing the candles 
upon the tabic. He also saw the letter in the baron's hand ; 
and some guilty misgiving may have arisen within him, for 
he asked whether the prince needed his further services, or if 
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he might retire. The baron forestalled the master's reply. 
'' Let him wait," he said. " We may have need of him." 
■ " Wait, then," said the prince, rather surprised by Eman- 
uel's words. Michael retired to the adjoining room ; the prince 
be^jcd hia guest to be seated, and the baron, who noticed hia 
friend's surprise, explained that it was on thia man's account 
that he had come to him. 

" I am in a very painfiil poaitioa with regard to you," said 
he. " I am forced to aak questions that do not become me, 
and of the answers to which I am perfectly sure. And yet 
I must hear those answers from your own lips." 

This seemed still more mysterious to the prinoe. He grew 
grave, as every man will do who finds another, uninvited, on 
the eve of an inquiry into hia personal affairs ; but he looked 
frankly and firmly into the face of the uncle of his bride. "I 
am ready," said he, " to give you any satisfaction you can 

" Well, then, Severin, have you perfect confidence in your 
valet?" 

" The question is comprehensive, and not to he answered 
by a plain 'yes' or 'no.' I have entire confidence in bis hon- 
esty. For the rest — he is a servant. I use him with a due 
regard to his feults and failings. He likes to take airs upon 
himself, and I am forced to use the curb ; but he is usefu!. 
But what can all this matter to you? I really cannot under- 
jitand yon." 

"Another question. Haa your valet ever heard mention 
made of Clarissa's plan of carrying away our pastor's daughter 
as one of your household?" 

"Very possibly he has heard us speak of it," the prince 
replied, with difEcalty restraining his impatience. 

"And is it possible that you may have expressed in his 
presence your admiration for Hulda's beauty? Have you 
ever made use of an expression which could lead him to be- 
lieve" — the words were sharply emphasized — "that you had 
a personal interest in the fulfilment of Clarissa's project?" 

The prince started to his feet. "That question touches my 
honourl" he cried. Then, controlling himself by an effort, he 
added, "And you, Clarissa's uncle, you, my friend, can ask 
me such a question, knowing how I love her and her only?'" 

Emanuel grasped hia hand. "Forgive me, Severin," he 
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said, "I told you expressly that I must hear the answer 
from your lipa, although I knew perfectly beforehand what 
that answer would bo. I waa forced to put the question to 
you before I could show you this letter that I have just re- 
ceived from our good Kenney. Eead it now, I pray you, and 
then do as you think best." They exchanged a few more ex- 

filanatory words, and then Emanuel left the room, leaving the 
etter with his frieud. 

The prince stepped to the ta,ble and began to read. As he did 
so bis colour came and went angrily, and whea he had finished, 
he threw the sheet upon the ground and strode towards the 
door of the adjoining room. But he paused before ho reached 
it; his di^itj^ would not suffer his servant to know that it 
had been in his power thus to irritate and wouud his master. 
He paced the room to and fro, perfectly clear in his mind as 
to what was to be done, but deciding how it should be done; 
and it was not long before he called his servant by name, in a 
voice from which all trace of irritation had vanished. 

One glance at his master's countenance sufficed to tell 
Michael that he waa called to judgment. He paused on the 
threshold to ask what were his highnese's orders. 

" Come here and read that letter!" was the stern command. 

Michael would have taken ifc to a side-table ; but such was 
not his master's pleasure. " Come here, and read aloud and 
distiactly," he ordered. 

The blood left Michael's cheeks. He saw from a glance at 
the letter the nature of its contents, and he knew his master. 
It was easy to enconnter his sudden bursts of irritation, but 
from this cold resolve there was no appeal. He knew that he 
must obey. Still, although his voice faltered as he felt the 
prince's cold glance resting upou him as he read, he did not 
^vo up all for lost. But when he reached that part of the 
letter that told of his allusion to his master's secret and un- 
worthy designs upon Hulda, he ceased, and the hand that held 
the sheet of paper fell at his side. 

"Go on I go on 1" cried the prince, with a smile (hat boded 
ill to the culprit. "You can surely repeat to me what you 
were so ready to tel! the girl yesterday." 

" Your highness, it was only a jest of mine with the ^1," 
the man stammered. 

" Do you dare, you scoundrel, to jest with youi' master's 
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honour?" cried the priace. "Tou dare to coin lies for your 
miserable amusement? Tou dare to presume even to approach 
a girl who ia under the protection of— — -" 

A ray of intelligence shot across the servant's face. One 
bold stroke might yet set aJl to righte for him, and interrupt- 
ing the prince, he exclaimed, "Oh, I did not know that the 
Herr Baron had appropriated the girl." 

Before the words were well out of his mouth his master's 
muscular hand had forced him to his knees, while with the 
other he seized a riding-whip ftom the table, and the lash went 
atinging across Michael's face. Then, spuming him as he 
would have spumed a dog, the prince pointed to the door, 
saying, " B^one! and never show your face in my presence 
again. Johann will pay you what is due you. You leave the 
oastle within the hour." 

The prince turned away and entered his bedroom. Michael 
sprang from the ground, and made as if he would have fol- 
lowed him, then paused. The look that he east after his 
master was full of hatred; but he controlled himself, stood 
ereot before the mirror, and, passing his fingers through 
his curling black hair, " Free at last I" he murmured. " Dis- 
missed, to be sure, after the brutal fashion that such men love. 
One day this distinguished foster-brother of mine, so ready 
with his whip, shall wonder indeed that I ever condescended 
tfl serve him. And there is one other who shall remember m» 
and this hour." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

The Bupper-table was already spread at the bailiff's when 
Michael entered. It was a habit of his when released from 
service to spend an hour or two in Ma'amselle Ulrika's com- 
fortable room, although his visits were hy no means desired hy 
the b^lifF. It was the bailiff's sister who was always ready 
with her welcome to one who answered all her ideas of what 
a "proper man" should be. " He knew how to talk and how 
to be siient," said she; "he bad eyes in his head, and was 
ready to use them in the service of a friend. " 
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But on this evening he declined her hospitable offers, reply- 
ing to her invitation to sit down and rest, that he had eome 
only for a moment to request her brother to place a conveyance 
of eome kind at bis disposal, aa the prince, his master, desired 
him to fulfil a commissioB for him in the nearest post-town. 
The bailiff grumbled at the lateness of the hour, to which 
Michael replied, with a shi-ag, " You know they're all alike, 
bailiff. What difference can the lateness of the hour make to 
his h^hne^, if the gratification of his whim is at stake?" 

When the bailiff left the room to ^ve his orders, Ma'amselle 
TJlrika again urgently repeated her invitation to ber guest to 
take at Jeast a giaea of wine befoVe his departure, inquiring at 
the same time about the nature of his errand and the time of 
his return. 

Michael, glancing around the room, aa if he did not wish to 
be overheard, and carefiilly wiping his inoustaohe after empty- 
ing the glass she handed to him, replied, mysteriously, "I 
have always regarded you as my friend, Ma'amselle TJlrika, and 
I have the greatest respect for you as a woman who knows the 
world and what it ia worth. I don't mind telling you that it 
is all over between the prince and myself." 

"Impossible, Herr Secretary I" cried Ulrika. "What can 

"And, in &ct,"he continued, without heeding her surprise, 
"I am very glad of it, I have long been tired of playing the 
servant. I was bom for something better, but habit is second 
nature, and I might have dragged on awhile longer, for he is 
my foster-brother; but really he has gone too far. I cannot 



He seemed to wish to say no more ; but Ulrika had no idea 
of allowing him to depart without satisfying her curioMty, and 
was so emphatic in declaring that her secrecy could be relied 
on, that at last Michael determined, as he said, to confide in her. 

" You were young yourself once, Ma'amselle," said he, " and 
there 's no denying that the ^rl is pret^, and, one would sup- 
pose from her looks, innocence itself. So you will not wonder 
when you hear that I thought Hulda would maie just the wife 
for me." 

"Not Hulda?" Ma'amselle interrupted him. "Why, she is 
the merest child, and not worth— — ■" 

" Child or not," Michael broke in in his turn, for he wanted 
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to come to the end of tte matter before tlie bailiff's return, — 
" child or not, she is a confounded pretty girl. And since I 
wanted to change my condition, and really cared for her, and 
saw that there were others whose intentions with regard to her 
were not so honest as mine " 

" Others ? " cried Ma'amselie, and her eyes sparkled. " What 
others? Tell me, Herr Secretary," And in her eagerness she 
laid her lean hand upon his arm. " Who are the others? I 
promise you their names shall never pass my lips." 

" Nor mine either," was the reply ; " for I shall have left 
his service before an hour is past. And he is not the only 
one. But I wish," he suddenly interrupted himself, "that 
the wagon would come. I fairly long to be where there is no 
danger of ever seeing her again." And he walked to the 
window, 

Ma'amselle's malicious curiosity was fully aroused. " Tou 
owe it to me, Herr Secretary," said she, " as Hulda's guardian 
here, to tell me all that has occurred between you. I trust 
you more than I would the girl herself, for she is as hypo- 
critical as her mother nsed to be." 

Michael pretended to be annoyed by Ulrita's urgency. 
"What can I tell you?" he said. "I was walking in the park 
at dusk yesterday evening, when I came upon the girl as she 
was returning from her parents'. I was surprised to see her 
abroad ao late, and offered to escort her to the castle; she 
said neither yes nor no to me. And as we walked through the 
park together, I — well, you know how it is, Ma'amselie TJlrika, 
when a man's heart is full — I told her how I felt, and then I 
warned her about — but there is no need to say whom." 

"Weill" cried Ulrika,breathlesswitheagerne8S. "Andwhat 
did she say?" 

" Say ? Why, she behaved aa if I had insulted her. She 
feirly ran home, and I was fool enough to think it maidenly 
modesty. I soon found out what it all meant. She was not 
long alone when she did get home, and a pretty return she 
made me for my affection and well-meant warning. The 
hypocrite I" 

His iaoe grew so dark and angry that Ma'amselie Ulrika 
was delighted. This was the most interesting tale she had 
■ ever listened to. All that she understood was so touching, 
and what was hinted at seemed still more interesting, 
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" Poor fellow, poor fellow, you must have euffereJ indeed I" 
siie said; "but tell me who was with her. I must know 
from you who it was, for I have long noticed his sly admira- 
tion for her, and of course, if she told him how yon felt 
towards her, it is no wonder he should want you out of the 

Michael, who had heen gazing out into the night, now turned 
round, and asked, as if he did not understand her, whom she 
alluded to and what sho meant. 

His surprise was so well feigned that it emharrassed her, 
" 1 thought," she stammered, " that his highness " 

" What in the world put his highness into your head?" he 
cried, in the same tone of amazement. " Who told you that 
the prince had anything to do with it? I'm sure I never 
hinted at such a thing, nor even mentioned his name, except 
perhaps to say that he had had something of a quarrel with 
the baron this afternoon ; after whioh, aa I happened to over- 
hear it, and could not help coming forward to declare that, 
however humble my station, I was a man, and a man of 
honour " 

Ulrita, utterly bewildered, and yet struck with a new idea, 
could not help interposing, "Then it was the baron? Did the 
baron tell her?" 

But this seemed too much for Michael. He broke away 
from her, and, with a bitter laugh, s:u.d, " One of us must be 
dreaming. Do you ask if the baron told Hulda of my love 
for her? Hardly; I toid her myself. But it is all the same, 
since she has other plans in her head and does not want to be 
an honest man's wife. 'Tis ali for the best. She would have 
been only a drag upon me in the fliture life I propose for my- 
self. I see clearly that Heaven arranges nmtters for us better 
than we could if left to ourselves." 

Then, going into the bailiff's private room, he employed him- 
self in various inquiries as to the route he was ab 1 1 f li w 
to the capital, until the conveyance ordered for h m d up 
to the door. After seeing that his luggage wj all refuUy 
disposed within it, he again approached Ulrika and n a to 
loud enough to be overheard by her brother, h hank d j 
for her groat kindness to him, adding, " And pray wha 

I have just told you. It is best that all shoul 1 n y 1 n 
selves after their own fashion ; and it certainly will be none of 
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my busJneKs in the future to meddle or mar in any of tha 
castle affairs." 

When the carriage was goae, Ma'amselle Ulrika turned to 
her brother, and, in a tone of triumph, cried, " Who was right 
now, pray, about Hulda? Who saw that ahe was just as fidse 
as her mother ? Just think of that poor, good fellow I And 
the young countess to suffer bo on the shameless creature's 
awount; and our lady, tool" 

Her brother's exclamations and interrogations were unheeded 
by hei' in the fiill flow of her gratified spite. One accusation 
of Hulda followed ftst upon another. Her excited fancy had 
free play among all that Michael had said or hint«d, and she 
went on weaving a web of calumny around the gtr! who had 
innocently incurred her ill will, until her breath feirly fiiiled 
her, and she wound up with, " It is just incredible 1 I cannot 
believe it of the girl 1" 

"Well, then, don't believe it 1" said the bailiff, settling him- 
self comfortably in his arm-chair and lighting his pipe. 
"Don't believe it. It ia the best thing you can do. I don't 
believe a word of it." 

" You don't believe it ?" cried his sister, as if he had charged 
her with falsehood. 

"Not one word do I believe of what that scoundrel has to 
aay," replied her brother. "And you, at your ycats, ought to 
know better than to awallow all the lies that come from beneath 
that waxed moustache of his." 

But Ulrika was not to be thus vanquished. She went on, 
finding confirmation of her worst suspicions in slight incidents 
that had almost escaped her observation at the time of their 
occurrence. She exhausted her eloquence in lamentations 
over the want of morality among men, and the depravity of 
certain young women. Her brother said nothing more. He 
leaned back in his chair and gazed placidly at the face of tlie 
huge clock that was ticking upon the opposite wall. At last 
this seeming indifference was more than Ma'amselle could bear. 

"You look as if you did not hear a word I say," she cried, 
in an offended tone. 

" Oh, yes, I hear you," replied the bailiff. " Take time." 
And then rising and planting hie burly figure just before her, 
he pointed to the dock, and said, " You have one quarter of 
an hour more in which to say and to believe whatever nonsense 
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you choose. But when the men come iu to supper, at seven 
o' clock, if you utter another syllable of all those Ues that rogoe 
has told jou about that poor thing and our ladies at the castle,— 
one 8yllable,-^mind what I say, — I shall take the matter in 
hand. And when I am iu earnest you know there's no jokiog 
with me." 

He tuvncd and went into his office. At the door he turned 
again : " If I ever hear one word of all this from any other 
quatter, I shall hold you rcspousibie. To-morrow I will speak 
ftirther with you. And to-night you do not stir from this 
house. There shall he no running to the castle to gossip with 
Ma'amselle Babette and the rest." 

And going out, he shut the door behind him with a bang. 

Ulrika looked angrily after him. "All alike," she mul^ 
tered between her teeth. " She has bewitched him, old as he 
is. She is just like her mother 1" But she knew she could 
do nothing with her brother when anything had roused him 
from his usual phlegmatic humour. So, after allowing herself 
the relief of tears, she swallowed her anger as best she might, 
and seated heraelf in her comer behind the stove, to wonder 
what really was the truth concerning Hulda, and to confirm 
herself in her own evil suspicions. 



CHAPTEK XVIII. 

The world below-stairs at the castle was greatly agitated by 
the news of Michael's departure. No one knew the cause of 
his suddeu dismissal; but there were wise shakings of heads, 
and much gossiping of maids and men in comers — some in- 
sisting tJiat they had always known that the Herr Secretary's 
airs would lead to his downfall, and others, that some especial 
neglect of duty must have irritated beyond endurance so kind 
a master as the prince. 

Of couree the matter was scarcely alluded to among the 
fiimily themselves. The prince cursorily mentioned that he 
had sent Michael to town ; and if his hearers bestowed any 
thought upon his remark, they probably supposed he liad been 
despatched upon some confidential errand. 
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The matter waa more annoying, however, to the priaee ihan 
he cared to coiifeas : he regretted that he had not dismissed 
Michael while Emanuel waa present; it would have been a 
Batisfactrion to his own feeling of honour; and he could not help, 
besidoa, reverting to Michael's last insulting words with r^ard 
to the baron, and wondering whether they might not have 
contained a apioe of truth. He remembered now that Emanuel 
bad never cordially approved Clariaaa's plan for transferring 
Huida to her household, or even of the girl's leaving the 
parsonage, although he evidently liked her and wished that 
she should he made happy. And once or twice lately the 
baron had alluded to the possibility of his passing a winter in 
his sister's castle ; the sea-air, he said, seemed to invigorate 
him. la addition to these uncomfortable thoughta, Severia 
was obliged now to discountenance what he had hitherto 
favoured, Clarissa's pet project for carrying Hulda away with 
them. 

Bmaauel wais not, for his part, one whit more comfortable. 
The two men were firm friends, and neither would have sus- 
pected the other of baseness or treachery ; and yet Emanuel 
was not sure that in the buoyancy of his youth Severio might 
not have permitted himself a certain degree of femiliarity with 
Michael, which would have made expressions possible from hip 
Jipa that the man might have misconstrued and cunningly 
misinterpreted. The world was not Paradise, and mortals were 
but mortals still, and he had no right to exact from others the 
life of rigid self-sacrifice to which he thought himself con- 
demned by his sad destiny and the impossibility of his ever 
inspiring a disinterested affection. 

The prince had immediately infonned him of Michael's dis- 
missal, and the two men had exchanged all the friendly phrases 
due to the oooiision, but there was a constraint between them. 
All was not precisely as it had been ; each was conscious of 
this, and yet w£b powerless to restore matters to their old 
footing. The baron was surprised to find that the annoyance 
caused hiid by Miss Kenney's letter did not wear off. He 
disliked the thought that a servant had ventured to find 
Hulda attractive, that he had spoken to her with such un- 
warrantable familiarity ; he was infinitely annoyed that she 
ahould have been the subject of discussion between the prince 
and himself, and between the prince and his servant; and 
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while Severin reproached himself for not discharging Michael 
in the haron's presence, the baron regretted that he had not 
ridden directly to the parsonage and advised the instant recall 
of the daughter of the house. Why, indeed, had he not op- 
posed with more decision his sister's ever bringing her to the 
castle ? Suddenly he asked himself why all this interested 
him so deeply; and finding no repiy to this question, he cast 
about in his mind for some one upon whom to lay the blame 
of aJl the aunoyauoe he had suffered. He had not far to look : 
bis sister's love of rule was at the foundation of it all ; he 
remembered now how she had resented his warning, on the 
afternoon when she confided her plans to him. 

He was irritated against her, and when, in a by no means 
placidframeof mind, he presented himself rather late at the tea- 
table, he t«ok ami^, and showed that be did so, some innocent 
remark that the countess made upon his tardiness. And 
although well-bred apologies followed, there still remained a 
slight cstraugement between them that the gu^ta did not fail 
to observe. 

The prince, too, was not in the best of humours, and when 
his betrothed, desirous of restoring the usual cheerful tone of 
the party, proposed that Hulda should he sent for to sing with 
them a quartette they had been practising, he shook his head, 
and swd, in a voice that betokened displeasure, " la it nob 
possible for you to live through one evening without that 
girl ?" To be sure, he agreed instantly when he saw bow sur- 
prised Clajissa was by his manner ; but it was the first un- 
pleasant evening that had been passed at the castle. The 
countess, as well as the prince and the baron, privately decided 
that Hulda could no longer occupy her present position among 
them; but all entertained their peculiar opinions of the whole 

There was one, however, who was determined to do the duty 
which lay nearest him, and that was the bailiff. The nest 
morning, after his hour in bis office was over, hft put on his 
rough gi'cat-ooat, drew his fur cap over his grizalcd curls, and, 
stout walking-stick in hand, presented his burly figure in 
Miss Kenney's sitting-room. 

The large embroideriag-frame stood before the window, and 
Hulda and her preceptress were both working at it. A cheery 
fire was burning in the stove ; the myrtle and monthly roses 
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in the flower-stand were in full bloom ; the little room looked 
like the abode of peace and comfort. But when Hulda arose 
to welcome the unwonted guest, he saw that her eyes were 
red with weeping, 

" I heg pardon, Ma'amselle Kennej," the worthy man began 
— he had never been able to bring himself to pronounce the 
English " niisa"^" I beg pardon, but I did not come for 
pleasure this morning, and those swollen eyelids tell me I was 
right in coming. To out the matter short, do you know what 
occurred yesterday between Michael and Hulda?" 

Hulda shrank at this question, and the tears rushed to her 
eyes as she cried, "Indeed, it was not my fault; and I will 
thank you on my knees if you will only send me hoide to my 
father and mother to-day. I have been begging Miss Kenney 
to do so, but -" 

" But," the old lady interrupted the weeping girl, " Misa 
Kenney told you, my child, that you would only make matters 
worse by going home just at this time. What would people 
think of you if you should leave the castle simultaneously with 
that insolent man, especially since, as we see from this visit 
of the Herr Bailiff's, he has already said or done something 
that might eali attention to you ? The prompt kindness of 
Baron Emanuel, and the strict justice of the prince, have re- 
lieved you from any danger of further annoyance, and it is 
your bounden duty to allow no hint of what was in itself an 
insignificant incident to pass your lips, or to reach the ears of 
your noble benefactresses, whose refined natnr^ it might well 
shock." 

She spoke with her usual gentle dignity. Hulda stood by 
the embroidery-irame a pale image of submission. But the 
bailiff understood not one word of the whole afiair. He raised 
tlie thick stick, that he held in both hands between his knees, 
once or twice an inch or two from the floor, and then gently 
dropped it again. He had much ado to keep from bringing 
it down with a bang; but the old Englishwoman spoke in 
" such a confoundedly soft voice." However, his silence did 
not last long. 

"That is all very fine, and doubtless correct, from a certain 
point of view, but I must know the short and tie long of it. 
What was it that happened yesterday ? for that scoundrel's 
words in my house to my sister last evening, Ma'amselle 
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Kenney, had an evil flavour about them." He then proceeded 
to question Hulda, wto replied frankly, assisted now and then 
by Miss Kenaey ; and the epithets with which the bailiff 
interrupted their aceouut from time to time, always beg^ng 
Miss Kenney's pardon for using such terms in her presence, 
testified to his faith in all that was told him. But Hulda was 
disappointed if she had hoped he would advise her return to 
the parsonage. He agreed with the governess, in sajdng that 
such a plan must not be thought of, — she must remain quietly 
where she was, never breathing a word, even to her father and 
mother, of what had annoyed her, never allowing the baron 
to perceive that she knew of the influence he had exerted in 
her behalf. Hot calm continuance in her accustomed duties 
would effectually put a stop to any slanderous whispers that 
Michael might have put in. circulation concerning her. After 
giving this advice to the girl, the good man aros^ eiousod 
his visit once more to Miss Kenney, and then, patting Hulda 
upon the cheek, said, "Aha, my little fledgeling I you were ready 
enough to leave the nest ; now persevei'e, — it cannot last for- 
ever, — and the nest will be ready to receive you after this trial 

Then he paused before the flower-stand, felt the earth in the 
pots, to see if it were moist enough, for his eyes were every- 
where, and then took his way to the fields. 

When he returned home to dinner, however, he was whistling. 
His whistle was like the moor-fowl's cry, — it betokened stormy 
weather. His sister was standing at the cupboard in the 
corner of the sitting-room when he entered, and she never 
looked round, or bade him good-day, — the previous evening 
was too fi'esh in her mind. 

Suddenly he spoke; "Sister, what I thought was quite 
right ; all that that cast-off scoundrel told you was just a pack 
of lies. I know all about it now, and mean what I say : if 
one word of it comes to the ears of the pastor or his wife, I 
shall hold you responsible." 

"As if I were the only peraon to be found with ears and 
tongue in my head," she muttered. 

" I don't care for that ; I moan what I say," said the bailiff, 
who was immovable in such cases. 

" I can't help it if the poor man has t«ld his sad tale to others." 

" But you can help calling such a rogue a poor man in that 
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tender tone. If he Las talked witli any others, it is your part 
to let them know he has lied. Enough ! If I see one sus- 
pieiona glance east at Hulda, I have determined to take her 
home here to keep house for me, and you may retue to a 
single room in the village. It would not cost me much pain 
to make such an arrangement." 

And again, as on the evening before, he left the room 
angrily ; hut Ulrika did not burst into tears to-night. The 
smile that took the place of tears on her :&ce boded ill to poor 
Hulda. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

In every summer there is sure to be an hour when some- 
thing in the air strongly sa^esfcs the approach of autumn, 
even although the sun is shining brightly and the flowers are 
in full bloom ; and something like this hour had interrupted 
the Bummer-like serenity of the social life at the castle. Every 
one felt its influence more or less, but no one looked for its , 
cause where alone it was to be found. 

Matters had hitherto pursued such a smooth and even 
course that small obstacle were all the more perceptible. 
Michael's services were by no means indispensable to the 
prince, but he missed the man's readiness and ability in a 
thousand ways. He knew that he could not have retained 
him much longer about his person, but he did not like to 
be thus forced, as it were, to dismiss him suddenly. With 
all his follies, the man had known how to make his services 
valuable to his master. He had a. decided talent for dramatic 
representalion, and could transform the most unpromising 
material into all that was needed for an evening's entertain- 
ment of this kind. Whenever tableaux vivanta, charades, etc., 
were the order of the day, Michael had always filled the post 
of director with great ability; and in a thousand ways ho was 
now missed. And Clarissa, who had accustomed hei'Self to de- 
pend greatly upon Hulda's society and her musical knowledge 
and talent, was annoyed to find that Miss Kenney's demands 
upon the ^rl's time made it impossible for her to spend 
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DiBDy moments dwiy in the caatle proper. Mies Kenney now 
found it but fitting that Hnlda should attend church regularly 
aud pay strict attention to her lessons and hours of instruction. 
Clarissa was ob%ed to acknowledge that her old governess was 
in the right, but none the less did she misB the entertaiament 
that the girl had afforded her. Hulda, too, felt that every 
hour she passed with Miss Kenney was for her advantJige, and 
yet there had come a break in the summer of content. I'ho 
lovers no longer came to take lunch with their old friend. 
They had first been prevented by a slight cold that the young 
countess had taken, and then there had been several days of 
stormy weather ; aod, as Mi?8 Kenney had never been heai'd 
to regret their absence or suggi^t the renewal of their daily 
visits, the custom died a natural death. Nor had Miss 
Kenney apparently observed the diseontinuanoe of the baron's 
frequent visits. 

Formerly he never passed through the garden, upon one of 
his long walks, without stopping at Miss Kenney's open 
window to exchange a few words with her, to ask about Hulda's 
progress, and what news she had from the parsonage. Later, 
when the luncheons were abolished and the weather had grown 
colder, he came from time to time, both in the morning and in 
the evening; but, although on the evening when he had found 
Hulda alone and in distress he had promised to return to hear 
how matters stood, and the girl knew that Michael's dismissal 
was due to his influence, he had not made his appearance 
since in Miss Kenney's room. 

At first Hulda had hourly expected him, and sitting quietly 
at her work, had meditated upon how she should thank him. 
She had decided that it would be impossible to do so in Miss 
Kenney's presence, since her old friend would surely expect 
her to utter her gratitude in stiff, formal phrase. But why 
troubie herself t<i say anything, since the baron always divined 
what was in her heart before she spoke ? How often had he 
guessed her thoughts, and kindly anticipated some wish to 
which she would never have dared to give utterance I In all 
the embarrassment and shyness that she had felt in her early 
intercourse with the great ladira at the castle, how had he 
always come to her assistance with words and loots that placed 
her at her ease I The protection that he had once laughingly 
offered had been accorded her without her asking, She 
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hax] reliei upon bis pt-esence ia all that she had done ; 
approval had been the looked-for reward of all 1: 
She had often told herself that Giod had sent him to aid and 
encourage her; hia existenoe was a blessing to her ; and then 
Ma'amselle Ulrika's weird legend would reour fo her, and the 
thought that he believed himself under the influence of a spell, 
— he, the kindliest of men, burdened with a eurae I But the 
spell could be dissolved by love, and surely that must be Kia 
in richest measure. 

It did no good to try to regard all such thoughts as folly, — 
an idle nursety-tale. There are certain things against which 
reason is powerless, so firm is their hold upon the human mind ; 
and this feet she was learning to acknowledge. She herself 
seemed entai^led in some mysterious spell, and everything 
around her was as if strangely transformed, "What does it 
mean ?" she repeatedly asked herself. The castle still stood 
just where it bad always been standing, but an invisible wall 
had arisen between it and her. The countess's mwd brought 
no more messages to her, desiring her presence or her services. 
She only went there once a day, in the afternoon, to braid the 
Countess Clarissa's hair, and she too seemed to have lost her 
former merry humour. She was unaccustomed to the northern 
winter, — the mist, snow, and rain affected her voice, confined 
her within-doors, and depressed her spirits. Then, too, there 
were tidings with regard to the health of the prince's Either 
which made it likely that the young man would have to curtail 
his visit ; and if ho should gd away, the time of his return was 
uncertain; it was not decided whether it would not be better 
for the &mily to follow him to the capital. In short, ei erything 
suddenly grew uncertain, the old familiar aspect of the house- 
hold was changed. 

The maids nudged one another when they met Hulda on 
the stairs or in the passages, and once, as she passed through the 
dining-hall, the servants loudly regretted that Michael should 
have been dismissed so summarily, while others, who were slyer, 
had retained their places. The gardener's wife, a kindly-inten- 
tioned woman , asked the ^rl one day if it were true that she was 
to remain at the castle after the family had left, even although 
Miss Kenney went with them. And when Hulda, with a look 
of surprise, asked why she should stay, and said that of course 
she should return to her parents, the good woman begged her 
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not to take the inquiry amiss, and declared that she had not 
herself believed the report. 

If Hulda went upon an errand to the bailifF's, Ma'amselle 
Ulrika hardly deigned to look at her, and would always sup- 
plement the bailiff's kind words with some bitter remark. 
On one such occasion, when Hulda, wounded to the soul, 
burst into tears, and asked what she had done to provoke such 
anger, TJlrika replied, with a scornful laugh, " Such a heantiful 
young lady ought never to ery, — tears bring wrinkles and 
make your eyes red, and gentlemen don't like red eyes." 

Even in diurch, and as she walked home, all seemed to re- 
gard her oddly. It was true that, owing to Clarissa's generous 
kindness, she wore much better clothes than formerly ; the 
young countess had lately presented her with a pretty brooch 
and ear-rings, and of course it was natural that the farmer's 
daughters should ask her where she had got these new adorn- 
ments. But there was something in their manner of asking 
that pained and embarraBsed her, she could not tell why, — 
somothina that sent the hlood to her cheeks and choked the 
words in her throat. And yet she had done no possible wrong, 
and it surely had not been her fault that the count«ss had 
brought her to the castle. 

Her gayety and happy disposition could not keep ground 
against the ill-will that she encountered. She could not es- 
plain what distressed her ; there was no one to whom she could 
tell how heavy-hearted she had grown, and how weary and 
spiritless. 

As the season advanced, the weather grew more gloomy. 
Rain fell steadily day afler day, with now and then a flurry 
of snow that did not yet lie long on the ground. The sun 
seldom appeared, except, perhaps, among heavy clouds at sun- 
set, when with its pale-yellow light it illumined the dead 
leaves upon the bare earth, the stripped houghs dripping with 
rain, or the white wax berries upon the leafless spirea-stalks, 
and the gloomy groups of firs and hemlocks, above whose tall 
tops Jong trains of wild geese screamed their shrill &rewells 
as they sailed away to the sunnier south. Thus several weeks 
passed. The number of guests at the castle had greatly 
diminished, visitors froui the surrounding country were rare, 
on account of the bad roads, and within the castle, as without, 
all joyous song was at an end. The old prince's illneas occa- 
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sioaed great anxiety ; the time was occupied in looking for 
letters, and preparations were made for any sudden emergency. 

The travelling-carriages were taten from their sheds and 
repaired. The morrow seemed uncertain ; even Miss Kenney 
spoke of packing her trunks, and from time to time gave 
Hulda directions as to how she was to pursue her studies 
if the fiunily should leave the castle and she return to the 
parsonage sooner than had been anticipated. 

Hulda saw and heard it all like some dreamer who knows 
that the terror he is suffering is all a dream, and who yet 
finds it impossible to awaken, impossible to escape from the 
distress that oppresses him, For, with all her thinkiog, she 
never could discover the answer to the questions she per- 
petnally asked herself, " What have I done to put an end to 
my happiness 7 Why should the baron, hitherto so kind, 
have ceased to interest himself for me ?" She could not sleep 
at night or sit quietly during the day. Her eyes ached, and 
her heart beat all the while as if she were expecting some 
strange event. A spirit of unrest possessed her and drove her 
on to constant exertion only to add to her weariness. 

" How paie you look I" said Clarissa, always kindly dis- 
posed towards her, one afternoon when Hulda brought her a, 
little piece of work she had just finished. " What has become 
of your lovely colour ? I trust you are not ill ?" 

" She grows so fast," said Miss Kenney, before Hulda eonld 
answer ; " and perhaps the change in her whole manner of life 
has been a little trying to her. You are quite right; Hulda 
does not look well." 

" It may be," said the countess, " that with the best will in 
the world on our part, it was not well for her to come to ua 
when she did. She needed perfect rest while she oontimied 
to grow, but I thought she had attained her fuC growth when 
I first saw her. The repose of her fether's house will restore 
her perfectly, I trust. If you do not feel very well to-day, 
child, and would like to pay a visit to the parsonage, you have 
but to say the word." 

" Oh, I am perfectly well," Hulda replied. And yet her 
heart had never throbbed so painfully ; for the baron, who was 
seated at the chess-board with the prince, turned slowly round, 
and, riveting his dark eyes upon her, said, " Do you remember 
our conversation, Adellieid, and the objection that I made to 
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your plans 1 Horace waa wise when he said, ' Let what ia 
quiet stay so.' " 

Th3 countess apparently took heed only of his last words 
" An excellent and genuinely conservative saying, that : it 
should be engraved upon our cnats and set up over our gate- 
ways,'" she a&vA, " because it so admirably contradicts all those 
modern ideas that one hears so much of, and notably yom own, 
t assure you I will take your admonition to heart, and try to 
be more prudent in future." 

" I am sure of it," he replied, " 'Tis a pity that our good 
resolations cannot work backwards, and that for the moat part 
they only benefit ourselves, whilst others suffer from our 
earlier errors." 

He said this without looking up from his game — fortunately, 
the countess thought, since he must else have remarked Hulda's 
agitation. Her colour came and went rapidly, her lips quivered, 
and her eyes had a look of eager entreaty as she turned them 
towards the baron, as if to ask what signifloanee his remark 
contained for her, and in what way he had, without her knowl- 
edge, influenced her destiny. 

The countess looked at her keenly. What she detected 
was the reverse of welcome to her ; but she concealed her 
annoyance, and kindly patting Hulda's burning cheek, she 
said, " You are too warm ; the heat in my rooms is greater 
than you are aiseustomed to. Go hack, child, and take some 
rest. To-morrow we will see what can be done for you." 

Hulda would have obeyed, but Clarissa detained her. She 
put her own shawl around her, that she might not catch cold 
iu going through the garden, and the baron, whose physical 
suffering had made hmi compassionate for that of others, 
arose, and, coming towards her, took her hand and asked 
whether she was in pain or had fever. 

" There is nothing whatever the matter with me," she cried ; 
but again her cheeks flushed and there was a strange glitt«r in 
her eyes. " I am perfectly well," she added, and tried to 
smile; but her emotion was too great, and, drawing her hand 
uway from the baron's, she hurried out of the room. 

Emanuel looked after her with anxiety. " The girl ia 
ill I — very ill, I am afraid." And he proposed to send his 
groom to the village in the morning to fetch the pastor's 
wife and a physician. But the countess and Miss Kcnuey, 
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easily alarmed though the latter was usually, did not share his 
anxiety, 

" Do not increaae the evil that you have all oecasioned," 
said the counteaa, with a degree of sternness. " Emanuol gaye 
me to understand just now that I should have done better to 
leave Hulda ia her father's house, and I could not esplaln 
myself in her presence. But if you had not traDsferred her 
from the sphere in which she belongs, and where I had placed 
her, — had not Clarissa, and you too, Emanuel, pleased with 
Hulda's pretty face, drawn her into our circle, where all ia 
I'oreign th her, and where it is impossible she should be in 
future, her ima^nation and her nerves would not have been so 
excited, and she would have been as stroi^ and well as at home. 
I will send for her mother to-morrow, and let her take the child 
home for a few days ; then this little nervous attack will pass 
over, and she will remember her stay among us as a bright ray 
of sunshine, or some pleasant dream. Do not be unnecessarily 
alarmed about the ^1. Life has enough of serious care 
without " 

"An express I" All interrupted her here as with one voice, 
for through the quiet of the darkening twilight the sound of 
a post-hom was Heard in the distance, followed by the rapid 
galloping of a horse. The prince hastened to the door, and 
Clarissa accompanied him. 

"Was I not right," s^d the countess, "in saying that we 
should not seek out unnecessary cares? Care is seeking us. 
What is it?" she asked, as the lovers returned with pale faces 
and anxious looks. 

" We rdj upon you, and your help, dearest Mend," said 
the prince. " We mnst go this very evening — I and Clarissa, 
and yourself also." 

"Since you ask this," replied the countess, "something 
very serious must have happened. Tell me what it Js." 

" My father writes himself. He has insisted upon hearing 
the truth from his physicians, and they have ftild him that hia 
recovery is impossible, and that he may not live many days. 
Ho therefore wishes to see Clarissa my wife before his dear 
eyes are closed forever." He said this with calm self-control, 
but at the last his voice trembled, and Clarissa, turning, threw 
her arms around him and hid her &ee upon his breast. 

The countess looked at her watch. "It is five o'clock now: 
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we will be ready to atot by eight. Will that be in tjnie for 
you, Severin ?" 

The prince and Clarissa gratefully kissed her hand ; and the 
former was about to leave the room, that he might himself 
give orders to the postilion to have horses ready at the nest 
station, when & sudden thought struck him. 

" Fill the measure of your kindness to overflowing, dear 
lady," he said, " and let me go with you in your carriage. It 
will be much the quicker way to let my carriage follow to-mor- 
row with the lu^age, and thus not need all our horses to-night." 

The counter pondered for a moment. It had always 
been resolved that the baron should supply the place of father 
at Clarissa's marriage, and ^ve her away, and the young 
countess could not forego this arrangemeot. But there was 
some fear lest the hurried jonmej in a full carriage might be 
too fiitigning for Emanuel. He however, refiiaed to bo con- 
sidered any longer as an invalid, and entirely approved of 
Severin's plan. The countess agreed to it all the more willingly 
as it necessitated leaving Miss Kenney at the castle, and made 
easy what she had some time since decided must be done. 



CHAPTER XX. 



The arrival of the express and the sudden departure of the 
family created great hustle and activity among the castle ser- 
vants. The corridors and passages were instantly alive with 
ladies' maids and valets ; tinanks were brought out and packed, 
and it was plain that eight o'clock would find the party ready 
to start 

The eonntess sent for the bailiff to give him her last orders. 
TJlrika busied heraelf in her store-room in packing hampers 
and baskets. Even Miss Kenney exerted herself to the best 
of her capacity ; hut she was far from strong, and, as she sank 
fetigued into a chair, she said, " What a pity it is that Hulda 
should be of no use on this evening of all others !" 

" I must run across to her, at all evenfa," said Clarissa ; 
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"and you must fell me in your first letter Low she is. I 
thought her greatly changed to-day." 

"As you are tfl be left alone, my dear Kenney, and the 
eastle will be very quiet, do not send her home, hut keep her 
with you. Rest wfll do yon both good," said the countess, 
who was quite content with the turn things had taken. " Make 
yourself perfectly comforta,ble, and order what you please, 
untii I know what our fiiture plans must be." 

These words seemed to bring up for the first time in Miss 
Kenney'fl mind a vivid sense of her coming separation from 
the two people to whom she had hitherto devoted her life, and, 
in spite of her habit of unmurmuring submission, she could 
not suppress her sorrow at being left alone at so unfriendly 
a season of the year in a country quite sti-ange to her. But, 
exclusively occupied with other matters that circumstances 
forced upon -ber attention, the countess paid her little heed. 
Clarissa, however, said, soothingly, " Have Hulda with you all 
the time ; she has so much taleut, and is so sweet-tempered, 
and I will not be jealous even if she supplant me in your heart 
I love her as if she belonged to us, and she does not even 
know that we are going." 

The eountess thought that the arrivid of the espre^ and • 
the bustle in the court-yard could hardly have been unper- 
ceived by her, and wondered that she had not come te offer 
her services, since she really could not be very ill. She might 
be sent for, or they could stop in the carriage as they passed 
Miss Kenney's quarters, if Clarissa had set her heart upon 
bidding her good-bye. 

But there was another besides Clarissa who had remem- 
bered that Hulda knew nothing of their departure, and that 
separation from those within whose circle she had been drawn 
through no desire of her own would be hard for her to bear. 
This was a double grief to him, since he reproached himself 
for not having seen so much of her lately as formerly, so 
disagreeable had beeu the impression made upon him by the 
affair with the prince's servant. 

He thought of her continually while he was ordering and 
arranging what of his belongings was to be taken with him 
and what to be sent after him. He took out a couple of books 
that he meant to leave her as a remembrance, and wiffi just 
about to write a few kind words of farewell in one of tlieni, 
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when te was seized with an invincible desire to see her. Yes. . 
lie must see her alone before he parted fl-om her, — this girl 
whom he had first met in the perfect solitude of the fields, 
where she had arisen upon his sight like a vision of grace 
and beauty, and whose loveliness of character had so impressed 
him ; he must see her once more, that her image might be 
stamped upon his memory ; he must teli her that whatever 
lot the fiiture held in store for her, she should always find in 
him a firm friend. 

He threw his travelling-cloak around him and went into the 
garden. The evening was cloudy, but no sound yet stured the 
iiir. I'he light from the window of Miss Kenney's littJe sit^ 
ting-room Bent out its peaoeM glimmer into the darkness, 
and, as it grew more and more distinct, he hurried towards 
it. He reminded himself that he must not delay, that he 
must return immediately to the castle, that the moment of 
departure was at hand, and in the haste he made his heart 
throbbed fast, and a mysterious emotion possessed bim. Why 
had he come out upon so silly an errand? Still, he could not 
turn back, for now her window was close at hand, and the 
girl's tall, gracefiil figure was visible through the thin muslin 
curtains. The old pang shot through his breast. 

"So young I so fair I" he said aloud, and then started as 
if the words were not the utterance of his old doubts of him- 
self ; still, he must see her, speak with her once more. 

In the profound silence she had heard the sound of ap- 
proaching foots p — f tst ps that she knew. As he opened 
the outer doo and tl ^ d ner's dog began to bark, Hulda 
opened the d t th n The gardener and his wife 

came from th or n t who was coming at so late an 

hour, but quickly w tl 1 w when they recognized the baron. 
He observed tl is but H Id in her agitation, saw nothing 
of it. 

"Am I to come over?" she cried, as he entered and closed 
tho door after him. " I have waited and waited for some one 
to come for me. I could not come else, ance I was told to 
stay here. la it true that they are all going to-uigbt ?" 

" We go in accordance with the prince's desire," Emanuel 
replied. " In an hour we shall be gone." 

" All?" asked Hulda, her oyes gazing into his. " All, Hetr 
Baron ? And you ?" 
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Her look, the tremor in her voice, agitated Emanuel more 
than he had conoeived poasible His hahit of self-control 
stood hinj in stead, however, and he was able to reply quietly 
and kindly that he was going too, that he might give away 
his niece at her marriage. 

The girl's face flushed and glowed. Stretching ont her hands 
towards him with the gesture of one impelled by the instinct 
of self-preservation, she cried, " No, no, you will not go I" 

Emanuel feared to trust his senses. " Child, child, what 
does this mean ?" he asked, preserving his self-mastery with 
the greatest difficulty, while a sense of bewildering joy was 
stealing over him. "What does this mean?" ' ' ' 

looking into her eyes as if to read her soul. 

" I shall die if you go I" she gasped, and, utterly o 
by the violence of her emotion, she fell npon his breast. 

" My darling, tell me-^peat — do you love me, HTilda?" he 
cried. His face shone as in the days of his youth, and the 
eyes that she had seen in the picture gazed down upon her ; 
but she could not speak. She was terrified at what she had 
done, and could not collect herself. Her head was leaning 
npon his breast; his arm was around her; he felt her heart 
beat against his own. 

" And can you love me — me — changed as I am 1" he asked. 

Still, she could not reply ; but she raised her eyes to his in 
mute adoration. 

"Yes, yes I" he cried; "this is love, love pure and dis- 
interested, for which I have longed, but never dared to hope. 
What I never dreamed of winning or possessing in my wan- 
derings over the world you bring me here in my native coun- 
try " 

" Deliverance !" she whispered. " Love delivers !" 

He heard it, and it touched him, although he did not under- 
stand it as she had meant it. " Yea, it delivers and enslaves 1" 
he cried. And their lips met in a long, first kiss. " It binds 
me in fairest fetters to my country and my home ; for now I 
belong to you, and my place is here !" 
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The heaYy travelling-carriage was pauked and standing 
before the hall-door ; the lady's maid was arran^ng the 
cushions for the ladies ; the outrider had oonaigoed his horse 
to a groom, and was assisting the coachman in harnessing 
the four huge hays. The coach-dogs, released from their 
kennel, were careering wildly about, rejoicing in their freedom 
and adding greatly to the general confusion. The family were 
assembled in the great hall above the entrance, ready for de- 
parture ; cloaks and fins were all provided, and the countess's 
casket of valuables was on the table before her. Miss Ken- 
ncy, with di£B.culty controlling her emotion, kept Dear Clarissa, 
attending to the arrangement of her wraps, and giving her, 
meanwhile, many a silent caress. 

Clarissa was much agitated. For her more than for the 
others the future seemed all untried; she could not tell when 
she should see this home of her Withers again. It was the first 
time, too, that her mother had ever left it except in her hus- 
band's company. Painful as her thoughts were, however, she 
gave no utterance to them ; but now that the hour for start- 
ing had arrived, did all she could to accelerate departure. The 
baron alone was missing ; and yet the servants reported that 
his preparations for the journey had been concluded for some 

At last the countess gave orders that he should be infonned 
that they were waiting for him. The servant who received 
her commands stated that he had seen the baron going through 
the garden towards the left wing of the castle ; his portman- 
teau was already in the carriage. 

" Then we will start," said Clarissa, " and take him up from 
there, and I can say good-bye to poor Hulda." 

The proposal was not quite agreeable to the countess, whose 
face betrayed her annoyance at the servant's words ; hat, as 
she was chiefly bent upon getting away as soon as possible, 
she assented to it ; and the wraps had just been gathered up, 
and the bailifi' and Ma'amselle tjlrika admitted to say farewell, 
when the baron entered. 
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" We have been waiting for you, and had just determined 
to stop and take you up," said the countess. 

" I am sorry to have kept you waiting," he said ; " doubly 
so, since I must detain jou a few momentB longer to tel! 
you why I cannot go with yon to-night, but will follow you 
to-morrow or the day afterwards." Then turning to the 
bailiff and his sister, he requested them to leave them for 
awhile. 

They obeyed; the servants followed; and Miss Kenney 
would have left the hall also, but Emanuel detained her. 

" You, dear friend," said he, " are perhaps the only one 
who will be less surprised than I am myself at what I am 
about to say. For, in the hasty review that I have made 
of the past in these last few moments, it seems to me you 
must have divined the joy there was in store for me, — a 
joy so intense that I can yet hardly believe in its reality." 
He paused, and then added, in a firm, decided tone, " I have 
loved Hulda from the first moment that I beheld her, and she 
loves me ; therefore I shall remain here until I cau see her 
father and obtain his consent to our marriage." 

The effort to be calm gave to his words and his voice a 
dryness and stiffness that were in strong contrast to the matter 
of his announcement, and that added greatly to the strange 
impression it produced. 

"Impossible!" cried the countess; while the prince's sur- 
prise kept him silent ; and even Clarissa, accustomed to regard 
her uncle's marriage as something beyond the range of possi- 
bility, joined in her mother's exclamation. She would have 
been del^hted to appropriate Hulda as a dependent com- 
panion ; but to regard the pastor's daughter as hor uncle's 
bride, as her aunt, was repugnant to her. 

The baron resented his sister's exclamation and the eilenoe 
of the prince ; and the self-distrust that was the morbid part 
of his charaeter stirred within him and sent the blood to his 
cheeks. 

" To what does your exclamation refer, Adelheid ?" ho 
asked. " Do you find it impossible to believe that I should 
yield to my inclinations and marry?" 

At this the countess did as persons who are usually calm and 
self-controlled always do when taken by surprise : she lost 
her temper, and replied, " I find it impossible to believe that 
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you should forget what is due to yourself and your ancient 
name, and that you are not alone in the world I" 

" Certainly that last fact is not one I am in any danger of 
forgetting at this moment," he rejoined; "for I am most 
sensible how entirely alone I am, and how differently we feel. 
This, however, we can diacusa at some future time." 

A pause ensued that was by no means oil upon the waters. 
All had something to say, and all restrained it. At last the 
prince remarked that the time appointed for departure was 
already past. This was a relief to the countess, and yet she 
would gladly have said a few words alone to her brother. She 
signified this to him; but, he would not understand her. 
When she made it a direct request, he declined. 

" We are both agitated, and there is no time to lose," sidd 
he ; " therefore neither of us is in a frame for a discussion 
which could in no case be productive of good." 

This decided refiisal offended the count«ss still more. She 
was used to plume herself upon her influence over her younger 
brother ; and the step he was about to take wounded her pride 
and opposed all her convietions. That this disagreeable an- 
nouncement should be made and discusaed before her future 
son-in-law and Clarissa ; that he should betroth himself to 
the daughter of a pastor, — a ^rl whose mother was bom a 
serf, — -just when he was about to give away his niece at the 
altar to her high-bom bridegroom, — all this was intolerable. 
Wavering between the irritation that would have now sealed 
her lips on the subject and the desire to prevent, or at least 
avert for awhile, the threatened calamity, the countess, after 
the lovers, followed by Misa Kenney, had left the room, turned 
back to Emanuel, who was standing leaning against the chim- 
ney-piece. "Do you really mean to stay here? Tou will 
not come with ua?" she asked, in a voice that testified to her 
desire for his compliance with her wishes. 

" No I" he replied, in a decided tone ; " but I trust I shall 
not long abuse your hospitality here." 

" Then Michael was right, after all!" she exclaimed, scarcely 
knowing, in her irritation, what she sidd, and speaking so loudly 
that the bailiff and his sister, who were just outside the hall-' 
door, heard her distinctly. Then, following the rest, she de- 
Bcended the broad flight of steps and got into the carriage. 

The baron remained behind, entirely done. Hia sister's 
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words had been daggers to him. They betrayec! the fiict that 
Miss Kenney had made him the iastrument of a concerted 
plot. Ho had learned much within the last honr. 

The doors were wide open, and the draught made the flame 
of the candles sway and flicker. Emanuel heard the closing of 
the earriage-door, the loud crack of the coachman's whip, and 
the adieux interchanged by the travellers and those remaioing 
behind, soon drowned by the noise of the horses' hoofe and 
the rolling of the wheels. Then the gates were shut, and all 
was still, save for the wind that had risen and that went howl- 
ing around the old eastle and clattering at the windows. The 
soot blew down the huge chimney, and the owl that had its 
nest in the tower perched upon the balcony outside and hooted 
drearily into the n^ht. 

As the baron looked around and found himself thns alone 
in the hall, a feeling of pain stole over him. At the moment 
when a woman's love — a joy to which he had resigned all 
claim — became his own, his nearest of kin had turned from 
him ; and the woman who had been to him more than a sister, 
whom he had regarded as his dearest friend, had wounded 
and grieved him. She, knowing well how the misfortune of 
his youth had oppressed and burdened him, calling him to re- 
sign all bright anticipations, should not have treated him thus. 
Was he not capable of directing his own actions? should he 
not carve out his life as he pleased ? 

Tender-hearted as he was in his affection for his sister, he 
could do nothing now but arm himself with anger against her. 
He was jusfJy irrihited that, as they were about to separate, 
she had hurled in his teeth the slanderous words of a dis- 
missed lackey, — attainting not only his honor, but also that of 
the girl so soon to bear a name that the countess had been 
proud to call her own. It was true that he himself had 
never approved when representatives of ancient noble names 
had allied themselves with the bourgeoisie, thus sullying the 
purity of the noble blood which he, as well as his sister, had 
so highly prized. 

He had never contemplated the possibility of choosing a 
wife not of noble blood. But had he ckost^i here? The 
love of this divine creature, who had been to him a presage 
of joy, had fallen upon him unsought, unhoped for, a gift 
of the gods. He had never been so reconciled with his lot 
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aa siDce the day when first he saw Hnlda. She had 
eeemed to him then a vision of the daughter of the hleaaing- 
bringtng goddess ; and what a blessing she had brought him, 
and would always bring him in ever-increasing measure, as 
her lovely nature developed beneath the fostering care with 
which his love would surround her 1 

Again he saw her in ail the glory of her youthful beauty. 
Her soft arms were around him, her head rested upon his 
breast; the thought of her impelled him to seek her again, 
tliat in her presence he might forget the painful impressions 
of the past half-hour. 

In the anteroom his servant met him, and asked for orders 
as to the unpacking of his portmanteau, and whether he 
would sup in the dining-hall or in his own room. Two maids 
were busy in the pass^e under Ma'amselle Ulrika's super- 
vision. Everything reminded him that the life of the last 
few months was at an end, and he reflected that on the mor- 
row at this time he should have left the castle. Well, he had 
passed delightful days here with hia sister, the prince, and 
Clarissa, but, after what had passed, thoso days never could re- 
turn. As he opened the door into the garden, the storm and 
wind from the sea came driving in his face and beat against 
him during his short walk. The boughs of the firs swayed 
to and fro with the violence of the wind that moaned through 
them, ■while their tall tops creaked and groaned, and there was 
a fluny of rustling leaves along the pathway. He was glad 
when his foot was upon the threshold of a protecting roof, 
and rejoiced in the prospect of so soon forgetting all save 
the new joy of being beloved. But here, fflo, disappointment 
awaited him. He had hoped that a fair girl would come 
towards him, her beautiful fece beaming with the reflection 
of youthful love. Instead of this he found Miss,Kenney 
sunk in silent grief in her corner of the sofa, while Hulda 
rose from her seat at the table and stood quiet and shy, with- 
out even looking at him. 

" What is the matter ? What has happened, my darling ?" 
be asked, although he could well divine what the matter was. 
He took her hand, and threw his arm around her. She with- 
drew from his embrace, and, stooping to press a kiss upon his 
hand, she said, with an effort that was painfully evident in the 
trembling of ber lips, " Forgive me, Ilerr Barop." 
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"I forgive you, dearest love? What words are these? 
Foi^ive jon for making me happy, for loving me? What 
folly, what evil enchantment, ia this ? What could I have to 
foi^ive in jou who are purity and love incarnate?" 

" Forgive me for daring to raise my eyes to yoa, for hring- 

iDg discord where I had received kindness, — for— for " 

She could say no more, but hid her face in her hands. 

" And is it thus my good Kenney has employed the time 
of my absence ? Is this the lesson she has tried to teach 
yon?" Emanuel said, with a lai^h that il! concealed his 
annoyance. " It is lucky for me that your memory will 
prove a short one ; you can never learn this incomparable 
lesson by heart. But I see clearly this ia no place for you, or 
for me either. To-morrow morning early I will myself take 
you to your home. Till then, niy dearest, ferewell." 

" Excuse me, Herr Baron," Miss Kenney interposed, in her 
softest voice and with her kindest look, "if I venture for 
the first time to oppose your commands. Halda has been 
entrusted (o my guardianship by her parents, and by the 
countess, from whom I have received directions to accompany 
her to-morrow to the parsonage. Until then she remains in 
my charge alone." 

Emanuel winced. This opposition at every turn was intol- 
erable. " The countess is exceedingly attentive to my future 
wife," he said ; " but really she must allow me to adjust my own 
afiiuvs as I think best. Wrap yourself up warm, my dulling. 
I will return in half an hour, and you shall sleep this night 
beneath your father's roof : you never would have left its 
shelter if the countess had paid heed to me." 

He went towards the door. Hulda stood in the middle 
of the little room, irresolute as a child. Her helplessness 
and the baron's annoyance went to Miss Kenney's heart. 
She knew not what she wished, or what to do. She had 
once been young and fiiir herself, and beloved by the son 
of the wealthy nobleman whose intendant her father was. 
Meekly resigning her love, she had left her home that she 
might ensure the peace and prosperity of her family, and had 
found repose and a new home with those to whose service she 
had ever since been devoted. Why should not this girl fol- 
low her example 7 Should she not once more by her advice 
and exhortations try to play the part of an angel of peace in 
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a noble household? Submission and self-sacrifice were so 
nmch a part of ber nature that she could bardly understand 
wby every one eould not find the mt^t profound content in 
utter self-abnegation. 

She rose and laid ber hand upon Bmanuel's arm to detain 
him. " Do not let me plead in vain," she said ; " do not 
force me to transgress the countess's orders for the first time 
in lay life. Does the thoughtless &ncy of a child weigh more 
with you than do the sacred diums of a sister's affection ? 
For — you know the connt«ss aa well as I do — she will 
sacrifice everything sooner than her convietiona." 

The soft, quavering voice of the old lady, and Hulda'sevi- 
dent helplessness, rasped Emanuel's high-strung nerves, and 
the last words made everything worse. " Then," he cried, 
"the countess will the more readily understand my acting 
according to my conviction. Be ready as soon as you catij 
my child ; the carriage will be here in a few momente." 

He hastily left the room, and Hulda sank into a, ohair, 
utterly stupefied. Good old Kenney wavered irresolute be- 
tween kindness of heart and conscientiousness, between fidelity 
to duty and sensibility, between her regard for rank and her 
delight in making others happy. She told Hulda that the 
whole trouble was entirely owing to her want of a sense of 
decorum, while she tenderly and anxiously felt her pulse, 
fearing that she was really ill. She declared that Hulda 
should never go out into the stormy night with the baron, 
and demanded that she should herself refuse to accompany 
him, and should wait until the neit day before she went 
home ; and yet her very heart ached with pity for the girl, 
and for Emanuel, whose sensations she could weU divine. 
But nothing that she said had any effect upon Hulda. 

" I must go with him, and I must go home, — this very 
night," she said again and again, as if there were no room in 
her mind for any other thought. Then suddenly starting to 
her feet, as in positive terror, she added, " Oh, if he would 
only come 1 Something at my heart is drawing me fo my 
home," She went into the adjoining room and dressed for 
the drive; then she stood at the window, looking out into the 
night, and then went to look at the clock. Her restlessness 
increased ; Miss Kenney feared she was seriously ill. 

"No, nol" she replied to her old friend's expressions of 
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ansietj ; " but I am in dread, — in utter dread. I should 
have to walk home if I could not go otherwise ; I never felt 
so before. Oh, if he would only come 1" Suddenly she 
hastened again to the window and opened the casement. The 
wind flapped it wide open and extinguished one of the can- 
dles upon the table. Miss Kenney, chilled by the draught of 
air, inquired what ehe meant. 

"Did you not hear it?" asked Hulda, looking wildly 
around. "I Burely heard my mother call mel It pierced 
my very heart 1 Oh, such a wild, despairing cry for help I" 

Miss Kenney closed the window, and drew her away from 
-it. She was very anxious ; she feared the ^I was slightJy 
delirious, so feverish was her desire to go home, her longing 
for her mother. 

The baron, too, stood at the window of his room in the 
castle, and waited for the horses, with a devouring impatience 
which the surrouiiding loneliness increased to an intolerable 
pitch. He had ordered his carriage to be ready as soon as 
possible, and an outrider to be provided, since the storm and 
pitehy darkness made caution necessary even for so short a 
distance as that between the castle and the parsonage. His 
old valet had asked whether he should attend him, and when 
Emanuel replied curtly in the negative, the faithful fellow, 
who could not but see that matters were all wrong, and who 
was troubled that his master had not left with the rest of the 
family, still lingered in the room in hopes of some change 
occurring in the baron's plans. 

Emanuel scarcely noticed his presence; his mind was in a 
turmoil. Left to himself for a few momenta, he distinctly 
saw for the first time that the last hour had been a turning- 
point in his existence, and that he had chosen a future in 
direct contradiction to all his previous ideas and convictions. 

He scarcely recognised himself. The joy of knowing that 
he was beloved had conquered his self-distrust ; but the alien- 
ation from his family that threatened him eoolod the rapture 
with which he dwelt upon the thought of Hulda, and it added 
to the annoyance occasioned him by the manner be had been 
obliged to adopt of securing his happiness, used as he was 
to a dignified and calm progress of events in his daily life, 
that he could not be for a moment in doubt as to how the 
step he had taken would be regarded in those circles forming 
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his society, whose opinions he had been accustomed to r^ard 
with some deference. 

Hie agitation increased with every moment of delay. He 
ivas relieved, indeed, when the carriage drove to the door, and 
Hulda, as he entered Miss Kennej's room, flew to him as if to 
a liberator, with a " Thank God, you are come I" 

He scarcely knew how he put her into the carriage, or how 
Miss Kenney, carried away by her tenderness of heart and 
her love for Hnlda, embraced and blessed them both. All 
else was foi^tten in the sense of ecstasy with which he 
clasped his new-found treasure to his heart. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

The night was profoundly dark, the wind coming from the 
sea swept, roaring, across the wide level, and the horses 
breasted the storm with difficulty, while the lantern carried 
by the outrider gave but a flickering gleam in the blackness. 
But Emanuel heeded neither the storm nor the darkness. 
He was supremely happy. 

Innocent and confiding as a child, tender and submissive as 
a loviDg wife, Hulda nestled at his side. Her head rested 
upon his shoulder ; he had thrown his large oloak around her 
as he clasped her in his arms and pressed his lips repeatedly 
npon her hair, brow, and lips. The gentle reserve with which 
she replied to his words of love, the child-like longing with 
which she spoke of her parents, and the quiet joy with which 
she pressed his hand as he told her that at her side be was 
young again — woa to new life— so ei^rossed him that he 
hardly noticed that snow had begun to fall thickly, and that 
it was only with great care and caution that his people were 
able to keep their onward way. Suddenly Hulda started from 
his side. 

"That is Pluto, our dog!" she cried. And pressing her 
fece against the carriage-window, she asked if they could be 
at home already. The baron put down the window. They 
wore still in the open fields. Hulda recognized by the light 
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of the lantern the old sign-post pointing in three directions, 
towards the caatJc, the sea, and the village. Tet true enough 
it was the pastor's dog barking loudly that she had heard, 
and that now, when she called him, came leaping up wildly at 
the side of the carriage. 

" Where can he have come from ?" said Hulda, when (he 
haron had clos'.'d the window again. " He is never unchained 
at this hour I And," she added, as they drove past the first 
houses in the village, "what is the matter here? The houses 
are all lighted up, and the people are slauding out-of-doors I 
Oh, I hope there are no boate oat in the storm I" 

just then the carriage stopped ; some one was speaking 
with the outrider. "What is it?'' the baron called to the 

" They are asking," wiS the reply, " whether we have met 
the postmaster's chMSe; but we came from the opposite 
direction." 

" Why are they in search of it?" asked the haron. 

Before his question could be answered, an old man wrapped 
in a huge eloak, his fur cap drawn over his forehead, and a 
stable-lantarn in his hand, came up to the carriage- door, and 
without, in his agitation, seeming in the least surprised by the 
appearance of the baron and Hulda in such weather and at 
such an hour, exclaimed, as he recogniaed the latter, " Thank 
God, you are here at last I There is some one for the Herr 
Pastor to talk to !" 

A deadly pang shot through Hulda's heart as she heard 
these words of the old sexton's. 

" But where, then, is my mother ?" she cried. " Herr 
Falk, where is my mother? She is not sick? Who was 
coming in the postmaster's chaise ?" 

" The pastor's wife was coming in it," said the seston. 
" The postmistress is ill, and sent for your mother, Fraulein 
Hulda, this morning, and she drove away from the pcst-honse 
at noon to return in time for supper at the parsonage, and ehe 
iias not come yet." 

" Perhaps she was detained at the post-house by the storm," 
said the baron, hoping to soothe Hulda's ansiety, although he 
himself was possessed by a gloomy foreboding. 

" No," said the sexton -, " she started long before the mail 
that drove by here at five o'clock." 
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Hulila uttered a cry of horror. In spite of the cold, her 
hands were burning hot. The baron orJpred the coachman 
to drive on, and in a few raimitea they drew up before the 
parsonage. 

The garden-gate and the house-door were open. At the 
noise of the carriage, the pastor, the maid-servant, and a couple 
of neighbours hurried out of the house. 

" Then you know it already?" cried the pastor, as Hulda 
threw herself into his arms ; "you know it already ?" 

" No, we know nothing I" replied Emanuel, leading the 
father and daughter into the house. 

" She started at three o'clock in broad daylight," wailed the 
pasftir. " There is no hope ; they got upon the quicksands. 
She is gone I" 

Hulda uttered an agonized shriek. The whole force of the 
blow that her fether had gradually experienced in the last six 
hours oame upon her with a sudden shock and utterly prostrated 
her. Emanuel tried in vain to arouse some glimmer of hope 
in the two mourners ; but his words of comfort fell upon un- 
heeding ears. He would send out his groom — would send 
people in every direction upon the four carriage-horses — to 
search for the missing ones ; but he knew perfectly well that 
the pastor was right in saying that until the sea gave up its 
dead they never would be found. 

" The postilion who drove the mail," the pastor said, with 
the calmness of despair, " followed the track of their wheels 
for half a league, and then it ceased, just where the shore 
seemed to him strangely altered, — the sea came higher up, and 
he immediately altered his course and drove farther inland." 

" The wind may have heaped up the sand and obliterated 
their traces," said Emanuel, soothingly, distressed by the 
rigidity in Hulda's features, knowing, as only he could know, 
how doubly hard it was for her to endure this shook at the 
present time. 

The pastor shook his weary head incredulously. "The 
wind drive wet sand ? Impossible I And where could they 
go to ? We have searched every foot of land from here to 
the post-house. None could lose their way here." Then, 
bowing his pale forehead upon his folded hands, he cried, 
" God has so ordered it. His wiH be done 1 but it is hard for 
me and for the child. Such a mother! My poor, poor child 1" 
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Tears rolled down Lis furrowed cheeks as he laid his hands 
upon Huida's hesid ; she had sunk upon the floor at his feet. 
Emanuel stood beside them, wrung to the soul. 

" I am here, old friend. Hulda, am 1 not beside you?" 
he said, bending over her. But she turned from him and 
clasped her father's knees, crying, " Here, here is my place ! 
I can never leave it I" 

He did not venture to speak to her again, given over as 
she was to natural sorrow, and to have asked the father for 
the daughter's hand at such a time, to have mingled his hope 
with their despair, would have been a double desecration. 

The villagers, whose sensibilities, however dulled by the 
frequency of such disasters among themselves, were aroused 
in behalf of their pastor, gathered about him ; hut he paid 
little heod to their rude attempts at consolation, and not 
untU the baron's servant appeared to ask his master's orders 
with regard to the carriage did the poor man awake to the 
fact that there must have been some extraordinary cause for 
the appearance of Emanuel with Hulda at the parsonage so 
late at night. 

He asked the baron for an explanation of his visit, and 
received from him the intelligence of the arrival of the ex- 
press, and the sudden breaking up and departure of the fiimily 
at the castle, leaving no one behind but Miss Kenney and 
himself. This the pastor heard with sorrow ; and, when 
Emanuel saw that it seemed to do him good to have his mind 
diverted from his Own grief even for a moment, he said, " I 
will tell you to-morrow, when we are not so bewildered by this 
sudden misfortune as at present, why I have brought home 
Hulda, who is as dear to me as to you." 

" Then you really did not know of it?" asked the pastor, 
to whom Emanuel's presence seemed more of a riddle titan 



" Yes," cried Hulda, before he could speak in reply ; "yes, 
father, yes, I knew it. She c^ed me once, twice, and so 
loud that I ran to the window and opened it ; but I did not 
see her. But now, now I see her 1 There 1 there 1 Oh, 
mother I dear mother I" And with outstretehed arms, and 
beseeching agony in her voice, sho arose and was hurrying to 
tho window, when she fell to the ground in a dead faint. 

Her lather, Emanuel, and the old maJd-servant ran to her 
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as^atauce. They carried her to her little room and laid her 
on the hed. When she revived frovx her fainliDg-fit, she 
was perfectly delirious, and la her feverish ravings she soon 
betrayed to her father all that Emanuel would have told him 
on the morrow, all that could explain the baron'a anxiety on 
her behalf. Any furthei' confidence on Emanuel's part the 
pastor quietly declined to receive, 

" 6od has sent ttio angel of death to my dwelling," he 
said, submissively. " How can we contemplate life and its 
demands whilst the dark wings are outspread above our heads ? 
Why should we decide before the Lord has decided? Why 
should I listen to you before we know whether the mother 
will not call her child to follow her ? It was hard enough for 
her to part with her here on earth. God wilt be merciful, I 
think, to her and to me. He will not long put asunder those 
whom he has once joined together." 

Without, the storm had begun to subside. The window- 
shutters were open, so that the light streaming from them 
might signal the missing ones, if by some miracle they were 
still alive. Gradually the villagers withdrew, — nothing more 
could be done to-night in the way of search. They could not 
console their pastor, and they must take some rest to prepare 
for the ordinary duties of the following day. At last even the 
fiiithful old sexton went sadly to his home. But the house- 
door was not locked, and the faithful dog kept wateh upon the 
threshold. 

Emanuel had sent for the pbysiciBli ; but it was impossible 
that he should arrive before daybreak. Overwhelmed by grief, 
the poor old father wandered from the window to the door, 
and then into the open air. He looked around him, but his 
weary eyes saw not what he sought. The wind was slowly 
driving the clouds from the land to the sea; the weathereook 
upon the church-tower creaked and turned as was its wont ; 
aod when the moon broke through the clouds it illumined 
the garden and the pebbly pathway and the little house as 
brightly as if the faithful wife were still by her husband's 
side instead of fiir dowtj in the depths of the heaving sea. 
He could not bear to see everything thus wearing its usual 
aspect ; he wandered back to the house, where all was so 



Hulda was not aware of either his coming or his going. Her 
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tionglite were busy ia tbe world of fancy, where they hai ao 
often lingered of late. She helieTed herself to bo the little 
scullery-maid whom the king of the fairy-foik wished to 
marry, and she implored Emanuel not to ijlow it, nor to let 
her leave him. She bad delivered him by her love from the 
curse; he was once more young and handsome as tbe picture 
in the castle. She would marry him and be bis queeii. All 
this she would say in short, broken sentences but too well 
comprehended by her father and by Emanuel, both of whom 
knew tbe old legend, and then in heart-breaking tones she 
would cry that her mother was coming, rising pale and dead 
from the deep, deep sea, wbither she would carry her poor child 
back with her, since an evi! eye had been cast upon her love 
and her happiness. It was a terrible night; it seemed as if 
day would never come, and when it did come, what could it 
bring but a sad certainty? 

No traces were found of tbe pastor's wife, or of tbe boree, 
vehicle, or driver. They were gone forever. The physician 
pronounced Hulda to be suffering from a severe attack of 
nervous fever, and time aloae, he said, would show whether 
youth and a 'good constitution would come oiF conquerors. In 
such days of suspense, what but the tender hand of a mother 
could truly minister to the stricken daughter? 

Whilst the two helpless men were discussing what was 
best to be done — Emanuel talking of taking up bis abode at 
the parsonage, and the pastor representing to him that in his 
present forlorn condition it was impossible that such a guest 
could be made comfortable beneath bis roof — a messenger 
from the castle arrived, brining a letter from tbe countess to 
her brother, and anotber to the pastor. A third had been 
Bent to Miss Kenney. Tbe countess had written them at the 
first station, where diey stopped to change horses, and all three 
were quite short. 

" I must entreat you, my dear brother," she wrote to the 
baron, "to forgive my hasty, unkind wonfe, which nothing but 
the sudden shock of your announcement could excuse, You 
know that to see you married has long been my most fervent 
desire. But tbe girl whom you have selected for a wife is 
very young and in every way your inferior. Is the affection 
that you feel for her strong enough to outlast the years that 
must be devoted to her education, and to neutralize the in- 
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evitable embairasBinent jou will have in presenting her, name- 
less as she is, to our circle of friends? And do you not shrink 
from the thought that your children, their mother not being 
of rank, will be obliged to resign the entiled estates of the 
ancient family whose name we bear ? You see, I nm really 
disinterested, since those estates would in that case fall to my 
son as the next heir. . These lines have no other purpose than 
to beg your forgiveness and entreat you to pause and reflect 
bfefore you bind yourself further. At the same time I will 
not deny that the prospect of welcoming as my brother's wife 
a girl whom I had proposed to take into my own service is 
anything but agreeable lo me." 

She spoke still more plainly in her note to Hulda'a father. 
Since he knew her, he would not be surprised, she said, to 
learn that her brother's intention had not met with her ap- 
proval. She thought it owing on his part to a transient 
emotion, for which, doubtless, Hulda's ingenuous niiiveU was 
somewhat to blame. For her own part, she acknowledged 
with regret how grave a matter it was to attempt, even in the 
interest of education, to remove a girl from the sphere of life 
in which she was bom. Still, in this instance she relied upon 
the pastor's knowledge of the world, as well as upon his devo- 
tion to her family, and upon the gratitude of Simonena. She 
was quite sure that both parents would see the entire unsuit- 
ability of -this connection, and do -what in them lay to prevent 
their daughter's entrance into a family from which they them- 
selves had received nothing but benefits, but which could never 
admit her gladly within its circle. 

Afl^r a kindly fashion, but quite clearly, she gave Miss 
Kenney to understand that she held her partly responsible for 
what had already occurred and for whit might happen in 
fliture. She added that she need not say how utterly distaste- 
ful to her, and how unsuitable in eveiy respect, this intended 
marriage of Emanuel's was, and that she trusted that Miss 
Kenney would use her utmost efforts to open his eyes to his 
infatuation, and to remind the pastor and his wife of the duty 
they owed the noble family which had conferred so many bene- 
fits upon them. 

Emanuel and the pastor read their letters, but while the 
dread struggle between life and death was going on there was 
no time to contemplate any possibilities save those of the 
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present momGnt. It was clear that the baron coald not sta" 
at the paraonage, and that some one must be installed there 
to take ohaj'ge of poor Hulda. Emanael drove to the castle 
to seek what assistanae could be found there. Upon his 
arrival he foand everj one filled with dismay and grief over 
the iat«iligence of the loss of the pastor's wife. Even 
Ma'amselle Ulrika had forgotten her long-cherished grudge 
against " poor Simonena." She was always to be relied upon 
in any misfortune or distress, — always ready then to aid and 
sympathiae. The sunshine of others' happiness scared away 
her sympathies and aroused the antagonism of her nature. 

She and her brother were all ready to drive over to the 
parsonage when Emanuel reached the castle. Every one 
crowded around the baron and his servants, with expressions 
of sorrow, to learn all that could he told of the poor woman 
whose luiaasuming loveliaess of character had made her uni- 
versally beloved. 

Emanuel went directly to Miss Keonej, whose kind heart 
instantly decided what was best to be done. One of the 
younger maid-servants at the castle had shown herself espe- 
cially capable and sweet-tempered, and Miss Kenney declared 
that she would take this girl with her and establish herself at 
the parsonage, to undertake the entire charge of her deai 
pupil until she was restored to health, — a, consummation that 
might surely be expected, ia view of her youth and sti'ength. 

It was fer more suitable that she should be at the parsonage 
than that the baron should attempt to stay there ; she could be 
of more use in every way, both with regard to Hulda and aa 
a companion to the poor old pastor, who would feel the charge 
of her entertainment far less than that of the baron. She 
would immediately report to Emanuel any change in Hulda'a 
condition, and, if she should shortly recover, it would surely 
be best that in the first stage of her recovery any a^tating in- 
terviews with her lover should be avoided. The quiet influence 
of a teacher to whom she had been accustomed, and of whom 
she was fond, would surely he best for the girl at present. 

All this was so sensible and kind that Emanuel accepted 
her ofi'er with gratitude. Even Ma'amselle Ulrika remarked 
that it was odd that any one who had had so little to do with 
household affairs should understand so well the practical part 
of a matter ; " not that Hulda," she added, " is worth all this 
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had come to a pretty paas between the haron and the girl, and 
must acknowledge that poor Michael was treated with the 



Still, she packed up a large hamper of everything that was 
necessary for Miss Kenney or the invalid, and was soon on the 
way with her brother to inquire after the poor widowed pastor 
and to offer her services in the emei^ncy. 



CHAPTER XXni. 

Days of wearing anxiety in the castle, as well aa in the 
pai'sonage, followed these hours of anguish and dread. Letters 
from his sister were the only interruptions of the baron's life. 
The great affection, strengthened by custom, that existed be- 
tween the brother and the sister, made a superficial reconcilia- 
tion easy, especially since the dangerous and continued illness 
of the girl whom he loved kept him at the castle and postponed 
the formal announcement of his engagement, at least until she 
could be pronounced out of danger. 

In the mean time the weather, of course, grew rougher and 
more stormy ; the roads were almost impassable. The noble 
proprietors of estates in the neighbourhood had almost all 
retired from them to enjoy the comforts of the capital ; and 
the two or three who remained, with whom the baron had 
some acquaintance, lived so far across the country that it was 
too great un undertaking to seek them oat. Even his daily 
drives tfl the paiaonage occupied double the time they had 
formerly taken, hut they were never omitted, Often during 
these drives, as he sat wrapped in furs in his carriage, from 
the windows of which nothing could be seen for the driving 
snow and' sieet, he asked himself, " What am I doing here at 
this season of the year ?" 

Since his early youth he had never before spent a winter in 
the north, — had never lived in such profouod solitude. He 
was as thoroughly used to southern skies, and to nature in her 
most luxuriant aspect, as to intercourse with men distingubhed 
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either by birth or hj breeding. Suddenly he was deprived of 
both, and sometimes, while sitting at Hnlda's bedside, watching 
her pale, worn fiuse, and listening to her delirious cries to him to 
save her from dangers by whioJi she believed herself surrounded, 
beseemed to himself to be wandering among the deceptive joys 
and sorrows of dream-land, or to be really a part of the wild 
legend to which Hulda perpetually alluded. 

Without a thought of himself, without a hope for the future, 
he had, for his sister's sake, returned, after years of absence, 
to his home. Here, wLere he had least expected it, the flower 
of love had blossomed in his path, only to wither at his touch. 
Was this the curse that had rested for centuries upou hia race, 
— this deceptive glow of happiness that mocked him, threat- 
ening to snatch from his grasp what he had so coveted, to 
bestow grief and desolation where he had looked for peace and 
repose? 

The knowledge, too, that no one took pleasure in the love 
that he had gained pained him and made him silent. Even 
the girl's father, upon whom he could bestow all worldly pros- 
perity, disapproved. He could, to be sure, scarcely blame the 
sense of honor that prevented the father from contemplating 
with satisfaction his daughter's entrance into a femily whose 
aristocratic prejudices he was not only aware of but approved. 
And he could not disagree with Miss Kenney when she re- 
minded him, with regard to Hulda, how prone youth is to give 
undue weight to sudden violent emotion, and how often such 
emotion fades or is overcome. 

But when Hulda called him by nmne, when in her delirium 
she would have arisen from her couch in search of him if she 
had not been forcibly detained there, his heart was filled only 
with an unutterable longing to see her restored to health. 
Tender memories would arise of the moments when a dim 
suspicion of her love for him had arisen before his mind like 
a beacon-light. To himself he ca41ed her his deliverer; there 
was a sweet satisiaction in his care of her, alttough he had as 
yet known none of that femiliar intercourse with Hulda which 
makes the presence of one whom we love a neeesaary part of 
our existence. He loved her fondly, and yet his own former 
ill health, during which he had been an object of tender solici- 
tude to al! around him, had produced in him a certain amouni 
of egotism that unfitted him for any enduring, unselfish self- 
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He really aaffered more than any one suspected 
from the inclemency of the climate during his daily visits to 
the parsonage; but when his sister entreated hini to leave the 
north, and tlie pastor and Miss Kenney proposed that he 
should go south before midwinter was upon them, and there 
await Hulda's recovery, he refused to listen from distrust of 
the motives of his advisers, as well as from a desire to be 
present to catch the first gleam of his darling's returning 

Thus Christmas passed hy, after a melancholy fashion. The 
letters the baron received from his sister contained little to 
cheer him. The old prince had died shortly after his son's 
arrival and marriage ; and the young people passed the first 
months of their wedded life in deep mourning. The countess 
had left them ; she thought it best to withdraw to the capital, 
where she was awaiting her son's arrival. His recent appoint- 
ment to a new diplomatic post facilitated his stay for some time 
with his mother, who was anxious for his assistance in the final 
winding up of the late count's affairs. But his coming, she 
wrote, had been delayed; hewasnot yet with her, and deprived 
as she was, for the first time in her life, of the society of all 
who were dearest to her, and even of her faithful old governess, 
her letters were full of sad reflections upon the solitude that 
age brings, the helple^ness of mortals in carrying out their 
plans for the future, and the follyof expecting to reap where we 
have sown , or of receiving affection where we have bestowed it. 

To rid himself of the depression caused by the arrival of 
such a letter from his sister, the baron drove over to the par- 
sonage, the day before the first of the year, earlier than was his 
wont. For months now there had been no change for the 
better ; there had been months of grief and illness, and for 
weeks no ray of sunlight had penetrated the heavy clouds that 
obscured the face of nature. He was unhappy, and, what was 
worse, out of harmony with himself. Tor the first time it had 
seemed to him a question whether, after all, he had not com- 
mitted au act of folly in yielding to his passion for Hulda. 
He was certainly playing a very extraordinary part here, that 
of unwelcomed Buitor to a dying girl of low birth ; yes, his was 
no strange a position that he wished himself away, and yet 
there was something in his heart that held him here, in spite 
of all such thoughts and every argument against it. 
10* 
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" If I could see ter Btanding before me once more as on 
that first spring evening," he cried, involuntariij, "tow gladly 
would I wait I" Then suddenly as his carriage approached the 
beach, a bright sunbeam stole out throiigb. the clouds ; the cold 
breakers glimmered and shone, and a huge flock of sea-mews 
soared up from the water, shrilly screaming and flying before 
him, circled around the church-tower and the parsonage, and 
back again over the sea, where they soon vanished on the 

His gaze followed their flight. How gladly would he have 
soared aloft like them, far above himself I An indescribable 
longing for light and warmth and happiness possessed him. 
His heart was full as he entered the quiet little room, now 
illuminated by the sunlight, where the pastor and Miss Kenney 
received him, and he seated himself by the sick girl's couch. 

Did the rare sunlight deceive him thus at the close of the 
year with a ray of hope? or had therest of the previous night, 
the best since her illuess, wrought a miracle of healing in 
Hulda? Emanuel had scarcely reached her side when she 
opened her eyes and riveted them upon him. Miss Kenney 
signed to him to be perfectly quiet. The girl gaaed at him aa 
if she could not trust her senses. Suddenly a smile flitted 
across her pale lips. The bwon could keep silence no longer : 
he softly uttered her name. She listened, and held out a weak, 
weary hand. 

" Ah, you are come ! jou are come I" she siad, with a caress- 
ing tenderness that found an echo, in his own heart. He 
kneeled at her bedside and lavished terms of endearment 
upon her, calling her his dearest child, his Hulda, his darling. 
He kisised her hands, her brow, her lips. She tried to raise 
herself from her couch, but she was too weak. It had been 
too much for her, and as the sunbeam outside vanished be- 
hind the dark clouds, she relapsed into insensibility. 
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It was kto in the evening. Tiie year liad but a, few more 
hours to ]ive. Emanuel tried to occupy his mind with the 
studies and occupations in which hia ^ys were passed, but 
his efforts were vain. He longed for some friend to whom 
he could confide the hopes and fears that agitated him. But 
whence could such a guest arrive in this solitude and in the 
depth of winter? 

All was quiet in the castJe. The fire crackled in the huge 
chinmej, down which the wind roared in fitful gusta that now 
and then sent a shower of sparks into the room. The antique 
clock upon the old oak cabinet ticked audibly, marking the 
last moments of the dying year, as it had done for bo many of 
its predecessors, while without the enow was falling steadily. 

How great a contrast this evening presented to the New 
Year's eve that had preceded it 1 That had been spent in Italy, 
in his sister's villa there, iu the midst of a gay and brilliant 
circle, bis brother-in-law then in robust health, Prince Severin 
lately betrothed to Clarissa, the old prince delighting in his 
son's happiness, and a number of noble Germans spending the 
winter in Italy, with some Russians from the provinces on 
the Baltic, who still proudly preserved the ancient traditions 
of their Qerman origin. All in tJie little circle had been in 
harmony with themselves and one another. Two from among 
them were dead, and where v/ere the others? Where was the 
lovely Konradine, who, in her pretty disguise of a youthful pos- 
tilion, had bestowed upon every one present some charming 
gift, the value of which was enhanced by the sparkling verses, 
written by her mother, that accompanied it? 

Emanuel had scarcely bestowed a thought upon those two 
people during the last few months, although they were among 
the friends with whom his life had very frequently brought 
him in contact. The mother was an early friend of the count, 
ess, had been married very young, and well deserved her 
reputation as a clever, brilliant woman. 

Upon her husband's death, shortly after her marriage, she 
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devoted her time to travelling with her only chiid, a daughter, 
in various European countries, and was widely known at the 
several courts that she had visited. In spite of the gossip 
that inevitahly attends the mode of life of a young, handsome, 
rather dashing widow given to eccentricities, she had preserved 
her reputation intact; and although, as she laughingly asserted, 
she made no claima to be considered the model of a Roman 
mother, the relations between herself and her daughter, now 
grown up, seemed to be of the pleasantest. Konradine was 
thought rather an ori^nai, especially since with all her beauty 
and wit, even now when she was nearer thirty than twenty 
years of age, she declared that she preferred freedom to the 
gilded bondage of matrimony, 

It was these ladies who some years previously had first in- 
terested the baron in collecting the popular songs of Lithu- 
ania and Northeastern Germany. He had once heard Frau 
von Wildenau and her daughter speaking together in a lan- 
guage which, although not yielding one whit in melody or 
delicacy to a southern tongue, yet retained enough of northern 
vigour to indicate its origin, and in answer to his inquiries 
they totd him it was the language spoken upon their estates in 
Esthland. He remembered distinctly the melancholy little 
love-song that Konradine had then sung for him ; 

"Tin was ao good and dear, 
Tio I loved abore all here; 
Tio grew ill, my dearest faride, 
Tio faded, Tio died." 

The simple words had a very different significance for him 
to-day from what they had when he heard them first, upon a 
sunny afternoon in Venice, in a balcony above the waters of 
the Grand Canal. Who could tell but that his Tio, grown so 
ill, might not also fade and sink into the grave? He went to 
the piano to try and recall the melody, when suddenly he 
thought he heard the sound of a post-horn. He could hardly 
trust his ears ; what could be coming to the castle at this 
hour? The sound was repeated, now much nearer, and fol- 
lowing upon it came the ringing of the huge gateway bell and 
the opening of the court-yard gate. In the stillness that 
reigned around, every sound was audible ; the hools of a 
horse efihoed upon the stone-paved court-yard, and the rider 
reined in his steed just below the windows of Emanuel's room. 
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With his mind fnll of the memory of tho last evening 
upon which an unexpected expiess had arrived at the castle, 
his thoughts as he openPiI the letter handed to him by the 
servant were none nf the pleasantcst. It bore his address, in 
a feminine handwriting that seemed famdiar to him, and ita 
contents ran thus : 

" Every bitter brings its sweet. Two of your friends en- 
treat a welcome and shelter for the night at your hands. All 
else, with cordial good wishes for the new year, shall he said 
mid voce, provided always that the postilion who carries you 
this prove stronger and stouter than the one who was the 
bearer of good wishes to you last New Year's eve." 

The note was signed with Frau von Wildenau's name, and 
was dated from the nearest post-station. The baron could not 
underatand how the two friends who had just been present in 
his mind could possibly be at such an out-of-the-way place ; but 
the prospect of welcoming them to the caatle on this evening 
■above all others was certainly very pleasant. Upon inquiry, he 
learned that the ladies' carriage had been overturned and seri- 
ously damaged a short distance from the station, whither they 
had retired to pass the night and wait until another convey- 
ance could be prepared. Hearing, however, that the countess's 
castle was but two or three miles distant, they had changed 
their minds, Lad sent this letter on before, and were following 
it with their maid in one of the vehicles belonging to the 



Emanuel looked at the dock ; the travellers, according to 
the postilion, would arrive in an hour, somewhat before mid- 
night. Of course, all the servants in the castle and at the 
bailiff's were up and stirring on New Year's eve, and the 
baron knew Ma'amselle Ulrilui well enough to be certain that 
nothing would be wanting for the comfort of J^ho unexpected 
visitors. 

He therefore ordered a horseman with a lantern to be sent 
to meet them, while Ma'amselle was told of the tidings he had 
received. 

She was in her element in an emergency like the present. 
Here was a chance for bringing to light and use some of the 
delicacies stored away in anticipation of the Countess Cla- 
rissa's wedding and the lengthened stay of the family at the 
oastle. She was quite tired of only packing up a few things 
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every week to be taken to the parsonage, where she felt that 
very inferior fere would have answered the purpose qnite as 
well. 

It was easy to see how much she enjoyed thus proving her- 
self equal to the oocasion. Fires were soon lighted through- 
out the castle, and one of the smaller drawing-rooms was 
decorated with flowers. The supper was prepared, and the 
New Year's bowl browed, with which, after northern fashion, 
Emanuel resolved to weleome his guests. 

The last hour of the old year had not struck when their 
carriage entered the castle court-yai'd. Emanuel hurried 
down to meet the ladies iu the hall, aud their gay laughter at 
sight of him was a reireshing sound. It was so long since 
he had heard any one laugh ; of late his days had been passed 
amid mourning and tears. 

Exchanging expressions of pleasure at this unlooked-for 
meeting, diey passed up the wide staircase to the supper- 
room, the cheerful aspect of which called forth renewed ex-' 
clamations of delight from the ladies. They would not hear 
of retiring to the apartments provided especially for them to 
make any alteration in their dress. 

"How can we change our dress, my dear baron," cried 
Prau Ton Wildenau, " when all our trunks are in our carriage, 
and that is at this moment lying in a ditch three miles off, 
and Heaven only knows how it can be got out and put in 
order again ? We left our servant with it, and came to you 
all forlorn as we are, ready aa you see to act the proverbe, 
' Man proposes. Heaven disposes,' for your New Year's eve 
entertainment." 

As she spoke, they had thrown off their furs and wraps, 
and both mother and daughter, each so like the other that 
they were continually taken for sisters, seemed to him more 
blooming and lovely than ever. Fvau von Wildenau bad 
grown stouter, and looked younger ; and Konradine, in her 
heavy black cloth travelling-dress and velvet jacket, a many- 
eoloured silk scarf wound about her bead, after a Lithuanian 
iashion, concealing her hair and forming a frame for her lovely 
features, was a dazzling picture of perfect symmefcry of fece 
and form. She went to oie miiror to take off the scarf, and 
as she unwound it the comb that confined the coils of her 
hair fell out, and the mass of golden " rippled ringlets" was 
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shaken down over her shonldera, while hor mother hurried to 
her assistance in coiling it up again. 

Emanuel could not refrain from admiring the beauty of her 
hair. Konradine called it the trial of her life. " I cannot 
loan my head back or sleep if it is braided," said she, " and 
therefore I am oblif^d to wear it unbraided when I am travel- 
ling, and am always in danger of just such annoyances as the 
present." 

But when, a few minntes later, they were al! seated at the 
snpper-table and the first glasses of wine had been tasted, 
Erau von Wildenau, looking around at the blooming flowers, 
the biasing candles, and the cheerful fire, declared that this 
was the most charming adventure that could be imagined. 
" Who would have thought, when we suddenly found ourselves 
frightened out of our wits at the bottom of that ditch whence 
we extricated ourselves with difficulty, that we should cele- 
brate BO delightful a New Tear's eve ?" 

The baron, pleased at her evident satisfection, asked how 
she had known of his residence at the castle ; and she gaily 
related how they had no sooner found themselves beneath the 
sheltering roof of the post-house than she summoned the post- 
master to her presence to learn from him whether there was 
any mechanic in the neighbourhood who could undertake the 
repair of their carriage, how the man had declared that such 
repair would certainly occupy a couple of days, and that then 
she had suddenly remembered how near the eastie of her 
friend the countess must be. She told of her joy upon learn- 
ing that the baron was at preseot in possession there, and 
described with much comic effect the consternation of the 
postmaster upon hearing that they should immediately betake 
themselves thither, regardless of the entertainment provided 
for their refreshment, and which would now doubtless form a 
New Tear's eve banquet for the inmates of the post-house, 
worthy people who she was glad sliould be feasted at her 
expense ; and she concluded with, " And now that you know 
iJI about us, pray solve me the riddle of your presence here 
in the north alone. Were you not at Clarissa's marriage? I 
thought you spent every winter in your villa upon the Lake 
of Geneva." 

"More questions, dear lady, than I shall be able to answer 
this year,' Emanuel replied, as the clock began to strike 
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twelve. Then, raising his glass, he said, " May this unei- 
peeted meeting be an omen of good for the coming year, a 
sign that it will bring fulfilment to our d^ires I" 

" So far as those desires are reasonable and consistent," 
Fran von Wildenau lightly remarked, as they touched glasses. 
The words were eommonplaee enough, but they arrested 
Emanuel's attention as coming from one not prone to remarks 
of the kind ; and, looking at Konradine, he imagined that a 
change passed oyer her countenance, — the thanks that she ut- 
tered for the bouquet which he handed to her as a New Year's 
tflken were spoken in a constrained voice ; nay, he even fan- 
cied that he could detect teara upon her long eyelashes as she 
bent her face over her flowers to inhale their fragrance. 

Fran von Wildenau, with all her vivacity, was not to be 
lightly turned from pursuing her inquiries ; and again she 
asked what miracle had been the cause of Emanuel's stay in 
this northern castle. 

"A miracle it may be called," Emanuel replied, " if by 
miracle we understand something lying beyond the range of 
human probability. I am an engaged man ; but my future 
bride is very ill, and I am here to await her recovery in hor 
near neighbourhood." 

" Why, everything delightful and- unexpected is happening 
at once I" cried Frau von Wildenau, and Konradine's lovely 
fece brightened and her eyes beamed as she held out her 
ha.nd to congratulate him. " What an admirable step you 
have taken I" continued the baroness ; " one, too, that will re- 
joice your family, and especially the countess, — how pleased 
she must be !" 

" Much less so than you imagine," Emanuel n 
my choice, unfortunately, does not accoi ' 
desires, I am betrothed to a girl of n 
daughter of our pastor, and " 

" But what becomes of your family ei 
Frau von Wildenau intermpted him. 
your mind to relinquish, by youi marriage, all claim npon 
that?" 

He did not allow his annoyance at her question and tone to 
become apparent. " Can you blame me," he said, " if I ad- 
mit that in the choice I have made I think more of my future 
happiness than of a family estate, by which some remote au- 
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ceator of mine entailed upon his posterity the curse of a 
slavish conformity to his own prejudices and to those of hia 

" Oh, I think I could support the curse of an income Hko 
that from your family estate,'" replied the baroness ; " and 
that without considering myself an object of pity." 

" But I never d^ired the possession of this estate, which 
is at present my brother's," was his answer. " On the con- 
trary, I have always regretted that he had ao children fo in- 

" Of course," cried Frau. von Wildenau, " your own inde- 
pendent fortune is so very great ; hut your brother has no 
children, and your views would alter if you should ever have 
children of your own. An ancient name, handed down to us 
through centories, is a very fine thing, and its importance is 
dwly on the increase among all these parvenus, who, with 
their huge and too often visionary fortunes, think themselvea 
entitled to all our privileges. I have always believed that 
the peace of a household must be greatly endangered when 
the sons learn that their bourgeoise mother stands in the way 
of their inheritance; and their father, too, must sometimes 
regret his sacrifice of real, enduring interesta for the sake of 
a fleeting satisfaction. For what reasonable being imagines 
that at the end of ten, or even five, years a man cannot reconcile 
himself to the loss of a bride, or a girl of a hrid^room, with- 
out whom life at one time seemed worthless, and be infinitely 
content with another choice? Say what you will, baron, one 
is either fit or unfit for matiimony. If you are fit, that is, of 
an easy disposition, patient and unselfish, you will be content 
however you may marry. If you are unfit," and she laughed, 
" why, then, if your choice is the Venus of Milo, with the 
moral qualities of a saint and the wit of a Corinne, at the end 
of three years jou will have found your dear perfection full 
of faults and fellings. Yon will tire utterly of your ideal, 
and find any commonplace Maritorna more fascinating than 
your once-adored idol. There is nothing so deceptive as what 
we call love, and nothing leas worth examination than the one 
whom we marry. It is ourselves that we must examine care- 
fully to discover our fitness for matrimony, or the reverse, and 
then let our choice be made with regard to solid advantages. 
Whoever acts otherwise must suffer from disastrous conse- 
F 11 ■ 
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quenees The time is n>t fin distant when the world will 
laugh at what we tail love matches as at some child's play- 
thing; ind nt one will believe m the possibility of pioing or 
dying for love 

She said all this 'ightly, and in a fiishion peculiarly her 
own of uttering on the instant her sudden oonceila. But 
Emanuel could not understand how she could talk thus to him 
just at the moment when he had announced his own intention 
of making a " love-match." Nothing could excuse her want 
of consideration for him except her warm friendship and sym- 
pathy for the eounteaa, especially sinoe she was very fond of 
saying flattering, pleasant things to every one. There must 
be some reason for her severity; and Konradine's remark, 
following her mother's, equalled it in this respect. " It ia a 
pity," she said, " that enjoyment of life and careless gaiety 
do not sufB.ce to content every one ; some natures require 
something more." 

Then she suddenly changed the topio of conversation, 
warmly expressing her interest in Emanuel's betrothal. Her 
mother joined her in inquiries as to his future bride, her 
name, her present invalid condition, aud declared that he was 
a man fitted by disposition and nature to make a wife su- 
premely happy. Their interest warmed his heart ; he felt as 
if the spell of silence lately woven around him were broken. 
He gladly expatiated upon Hulda's beauty, and her musical 
talent, telling of how charmingly she sang the national airs of 
Lithuania. Naturally enough, Konradine went to the piano 
to sing for him the little verse about poor Tio, which had 
recurred to his memory with such sad significance an hour or 
two before. He thought it prettier than ever ; the voice of 
the singer had gained in tenderness since last he had heard 
it ; the tones were softer, the rendering more natural. 

Once at the piano, song followed song — French and Spanish 
romances, Italian ritornelle and canzonette, and German and 
Russian national airs, so that the first hours of the new year 
passed gaily and happily. 

Emanuel conducted the ladies to the antechamber when 
they retired. Here Konradine gave him her hand. "Good- 
night, dear friend," she said ; " for you, at least, I trust the 
coming year may be a happy one I" 

Her f^ave words, and the firm grasp of her hand, did him 
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good. But whEit bad happened, that she shonld thus seem to 
haye resigned, in her own caae, the happiness she trusted 
would be his ? What significance for the daughter had there 
been in the mother's words ? The relation between the two 
had 'always been peculiar, and now the daughter's independ- 
ence of the m tl e wa. n o e st k n§ han ever. Had any 
iove-expe e 1 n d K nralin I nt such tenderness 

to her T suh wltreth eyes ? He could not 

answer th s qua t n nd he pond red pon the lovely Kon- 
radine unt 1 h f 11 a 1 p 



CHAPTER XXV. 

BbPORE parting for the night, it had been agreed that the 
ladies were not to be disturbed the next moroing until they 
were thoroughly rested and their luggage had arrived at the 
castle. The baron, therefore, would be left to himself during 
the forenoon. Bright sunshine and the finest sleighing 
ushered in the new year, and the sleigh was ordered to the 
door that he might drive to the parsonage. 

In passing through the antechamber, to his surprise he 
encountered Konradine. She looked quite rested, and as bril- 
liant as the morning, as she assured him that she had been up 
a long while, and had been calling herself and the new year 
to account, Noticing that he was prepared for a drive, she 
asked if ho was not going to the parsonage, and if she might 
accompany him. He assent«d ghidly. Her furs were brought, 
and in a few moments they were gliding along the avenue, 
where the snow-laden trees looked more majestic than ever 
beneath their white burden, and the glittering bonghs scat- 
tered sparkling powder along the path. 

" How splendid it all is I" said Konra<iine ; " how glittering 
and shining, and yet so cold, and melting to nothing at a 
touch ! But we live only in appearances, and they suffice us 
until some rude reality opens our eyes. Then indeed we are 
to be pitied." 

Emanuel could not help connecting these words with what 
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her mother hod said on the previous evening, and so framed 
his repiy as to ^ve his comjiajiion an opportunity, if she de- 
sired it, to disburden herself of what evidently lay heavy on 

" Perhaps we sometimes stigmatize as mere show what is 
actua] reality, — some genuine charaeteristic. Beauty, for in- 
stance, is so necessary to me that I cannot forego even its 
semblance. I ask you, frankly, could you be yourself without 
the beauty that we so much admire, or the semblance of con- 
stant gMety which we find so attractive, even although this 
last qimlity be a habit formed only by education?" 

She made no answer to his flattering words, strange to say, 
for she had a ready wit ; but, waiving the making heraelf the 
subject of Cflnversatioa, said, " Tour betrothed is beautiful, 
then, and sweet indisposition?" 

" Yes, she is beautiful," he replied; "and her chief ehann 
lies in her child-like and entire naturalness. She is the very 
' wild rose' of the poet." 

"And you will break it from its stem," said Konradino. 

Both the words and the tone grated upon Emanuel. " What 
do you mean ?" he asked. 

" Nothing, and everything I" she replied. " I spoke with- 
out consideration." 

" But you must have had some meaning ?" 

" Nothing but that I cannot believe in the happy issue of a 
love in which a sacrifice is required of the man ; and you 
might have learned from my mother yesterday evening that 
even women think that love should be subordinate to the pos- 
session of rank and wealth." 

As she spoke, she threw back her head haughtily, and her 
lip curled so with contempt that her forced smile was as bitter 
and defiant as a man's. Emanuel had never seen her thus, or 
believed her capable of such strong emotion. The change in 
her that he Iwl remarked the evening previous was more 
apparent than ever. 

" You speak in riddles that distress me," he said ; " give me 
the key for which friendship seeks in vain. Since we saw each 
other you have passed through some painful experience. I fear 
you are no longer happy, Konradine." 

" Happy ?" she cried, throwing back her dark veil from her 
face. " Is any one happy ? Are you happy ? I cannot be- 
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lieve ao. But I will lay bare my heart to you. It seemed to 
me last night that Heaven itself, at the close of this last 
wretched year, had guided ine hither '« you, — to yoa, a be- 
trothed mao ; for I must t«ll some human being how intol- 
erable is my burden. I must talk with some one who will not 
despise me because I gave my whole heart to a man who, 
simply because he stood upon the steps of a throne, felt him- 
self justified in playing with the poor toy and tossing it back 
to me. It was no more to him than the 'wild rose' that 
Schiller's boy broke from its stem." Aad she laughed, while 
her lip trembled. " That I could not wound him with my 
thorns, that even now I cannot hate him, that I am laughed 
at, that my own mother blames me for believing I could be 
preferred to a woman of royal birth, all this crushes me and 
makes my life wretched. I am weighed down by my own 
splendid, humiliated pride; I bend beneath the burden of it; 
I cry shame upon myself; I hate mysetf for loving so like a 
child and a fool, and every one passes me with a shrug. No one 
holds out a hand to me and bids me rise and walk. I could 
worship the human being who would give me even a hope 
that to arise and walk would ever be possible For me again. 

Her (aoe flushed ; she suddenly broke ofP, and, in a tone of 
indifference shocking by its contrast with her former burst of 
feeling, said, " How useless to heat one's self in all this cold I 
It is really quite ridiculous !" 

" What a word to use 1" cried Emanuel. " No word for 
either you or me. Volcanic fires bursting forth to heaven irom 
the midst of a snowy plain are terrible, but never ridiculons. 
Do not add to your suffering by cruelty to yourself. Bespeot 
your own grief, as I respect your confidence. You will tell me 
more, you will tell me all, Konradiae,— you know how thank- 
ful I should be to help you to endure, to offer you any con- 
solation." 

" I know it," she said, and then both were silent, for they 
had reached the village, and Emanuel drew rein before the 
parsonage. But as he handed his companion into the house 
he regrett-ed her presence. She was a stranger, and to pre- 
sent her to the pastor in the only sitting-room, adjoining the 
one where the invalid Jay, the door of which was always open, 
was neither desirable nor fitting. Chatce, however, oame to 
the rescue, 

11» 
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Tte pastor was stUl detained in church hy the New Year's 
Betviee, and Miss Kenney had known Konradine from a 
child. The old governess's joy at seeing her, the mutual ask- 
ing and answering of questions, helped Konradine to regain her 
self-possession, and the announoement that Hulda was much 
better, that she had for the firat time alluded to her mother's 
death intelligeDtly, and had expressed her desire to see the 
haron, was cheering news for Emanuel, who went into the 
chamher of the invalid, leaving Miss Kenney with her guest. 

The window-curtain opposite the sick girl's bed was slightly 
open, admitting a ray of light through the frosty panes to play 
upon Hulda'a small white hands, that held a freshly-blown 
monthly rose, which she held out to him aa he approached 
her, with a softly-breathed wish for his happiness in the new 

" Is it not enough of happiness," he said, t-aking both her 
hands in his, " that you still live,"and that jou know me onee 
more ?" 

" Yes," she answered ; " but my poor mother has gcte i"' 
He did what ho could to soothe her. At last he took from 
his pocket a small bos, and, opening it, he held it towards her. 
It contained a simple hoop of gold, like the one he always 
wore, except that in the place of the ruby there was a turquoise 
set in diamonds. On the inside were clearly engraved the 
words — 

"Ttee and mo aliall no one sever." 

A happy smile flitted over Hulda,'s pale face as he repeated 
the words to her ; she had often sung them to him in the 
little Lithuanian son^ 

"Firmly bonnd, my darling, a 



" No one ! no one 1" she said, tenderly, aa he put the ring 
upon her finger; "but," she added, "I cannot go away from 
here. Who will stay with my ftither? He is ail alone." 

Emanuel comforted her by the assurance that her father 
should not be left, — he should always live with them. She 
« y heeded him, and seemed to be searching her memory 
"^ " 'y she said, " I must have dreamed it, 
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but, oL, 80 vividly 1 I was kneeling before the altar, aa if— 
as if — for my marriage ; but I was alone ill the ebureh. I 
heard the words of the serrice, but I saw so one. When the 
rite was ended, I looked up, and my father was standing by 
me, while my sainted mother hovered above us and blessed 
us, whom she had just united." 

Ste shuddered, and Emaiiue! was sensibly impressed by 
what she said, although he tried to divert her mind from such 
sad thoughts. Slowly and gently he spoke to her of tiie 
coming spring and her recovery; how he would take both her 
fa,ther and herself to his home in the south by the blue waters 
of the mountain-lake ; and she listened to his words with a 
smile until she fell asleep with her hands clasped in his. 

He sat perfectly still, that he might not waken her. There 
she lay, white, lovely, motionless, as if carved in stone. He, 
too, bad passed the winter beneath a benumbing spell, and it 
was high lime to break it. He must deliver Hulda, who had 
aheady heen his deliverer. As soon as possible he wonld carry 
her away from this place, where everything reminded her of 
her mother's tragic &te, from these contracted surroundings 
which her vivid fancy informed with ghostly, legendary crea^ 
dons. But some time must yet elapse before she could be 
moved with safety. 

He looked at the ring that he had just given her in pledge 
of his love and fidelity, and his thou^ts grew so restless and 
wandering that to sit still became most irksome. He took 
out his watch. Was it so early? He had supposed it was 
much later. He looked at Hulda's calm sleep, and thought 
of Konradine's passionate words. At last he gently rose from 
the bedside. He could not let Konradine wait any longer, 
and, as he emerged with her into the open air and the bright 
sunshine, he seemed lightened of a load and breathed more 

The horses neighed and tossed their heads as they sped like 
the wind upon the homeward way ; and Emauuel himself felt 
the exhilarating influence of the sunny day and the glittering 
Undscape. It was a pleasant return to the old castle. 
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Fkau von Wildenad was sitting at the breakfaat-table, 
while Ma'anaselle Ulrika herself waited upon her, regarding 
such deference to the countess's guests as her special province 
in the absence of the mistress of the castle. Certainly the 
majestic appearance she presented in her flowered chiuts! 
gown, massive gold chain, and high cap with broad yellow 
ribbons, was by no means lost upon Frau von Wildenau, who 
was not at all averse to whiliag away a lonely hour in half 
listening to the talk of an old family retainer, evidently an 
original. 

A few complimentary expressions from the lady as to the 
great comfort of everything about her was enough to place 
Ma'amselle upon a pinnacle of serene self-complaeency and 
unlock her tongue, so that before breakfast was ended the 
countess had heard the history of the castle from the time 
of the French oeeupation until the day when the express had 
Mrived with tidings of the old prince's serious illness. 

" They were gone in three hours after the news eame," said 
Ulrika ; " but indeed your ladyship is quite right in saying 
that those who live in tJie world mast not be taken too much 
by surprise either by deaths, births, or marriages. It is the 
will of Glod, — no one can gainsay tbat. Still, when we heard 
that the baron was not going away, but would stay here, and 
his reason for staying, and when the pastor's wife disappeared 
that very night, so that every one saw that matters were not 
as they should be, it did seem as if I could not tell which way 
to look." 

" Yes," said Frau voa Wildenau, " the manner of the poor 
woman's death mast, indeed, have filled every one with horror." 

" To be sure, to bo sure," Ma'amselle interposed, hastily ; 
" but, good heavens ! that often happens here. I didn't mean 
exactly that. God calls us when he pleases, and many a one 
has perished in the quicksands. But that the baron should 
betroth himself as he did, after having given up all idea of 
marriage, — depend upon it there was something wrong there. 
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Tour ladysliip of course knows all about the baron's family 
and the ruby ring and ita biatory ?" 

Frau von Wildeaau, more fetigued by the adventures of 
the previons day than she had at first been aware of, bad 
thrown herself upon a lounge, and was idly listening to Ul- 
rika'a words, when the last sentence attracted ber attention. 
She had often heard the countess allude ffl her brother's 
determined opposition to all idea of marriage, and had sym- 
pathized with the grief it caused her, ail the more since, in 
spite of the disfigurements which be himself Bo exa^erated 
in imagination, he wm wel! fitted by birth, culture, and ad- 
dr^s to gain a woman's favour. Only the evening before, 
both she and her daughter had spoken of the eharm of 
his manner and conversation, and it was real interest, not 
idle enriosity, that now prompted her to ask Ulrika what she 
meant. 

Ma'amseile shrugged her shoulders, "Mean, my lady? 
Only what every one in all the country round means, with the 
exception perhaps of my brother, who always thinks himself 
wiser than all the world beside, and whom she has in her toils 
like all the rest of the men." Thereupon followed a long and 
involved narrative, in Ma'amselle's peculiar vein, a perverted 
account of Michael's departure from the castle, and of the 
baron's interference, all strongly tinged with TJIrika's super- 
stitious fancies, ascribing the attractions of Holda to some 
dark art which she had inherited from her mother, who 
years before had played juBt such a game with the poor 
Herr Pastor. 

Long before she had ended, the lady was wearied with 
what had at first amused her ; bnt nevertheless she gathered 
from it enough to increase greatly her sympathy with the 
grief of her friend the countess in seeing her brother bent 
upon marriage with a girl not only vastly his inferior by birth 
andedacation,batof alow, designing character, and whose con- 
duct seemed to have made her the common talk of the country 
aronnd. All her own pride of rank and position was enlisted 
against such a Mi^oHionce; all her own influence should be 
brought to bear upon its postponement, at least for awhile. 
Pity for Emanuel soon mingled with her afiectionate sympathy 
for her friend the countess, as she reflected how powerless he 
had been, ^ited though he was, to esmtpe from the crafty toils 
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of this viEage beauty. She really was as much ii 
the whole affair as if he had heeo her own brother. 

She had just dismissed Uliika when Konradine and the 
baron returned from their drive ; and the bailiff almost imme- 
diately afterwards requested an interview. 

By the baron's orders, he had 'visited the postnstation, and 
the news he brought thence was very unfevourable as to the 

Eossibility of the ladies' speedy departure. The carriage had 
een found to be much more injured than was at first sup- 
posed ; and although the village smith declared that he could 
make it fit for use in a couple of days, it would be much better, 
the bailiff thought, to send it on a sledge to-the nearest town, 
where h could be thoroughly repaired, although at a cost of 
the loss of five or sis days. 

Konradine exclaimed that this delay would cause the break- 
ing of several engagements with friends ; and her mother 
was inclining to trust to the skill of the village smith, when 
the baron swd, " You put my unselfishness to the proof, dear 
lady ; but, in truth, my travelling-carriage is at your disposal, 
if you must be in such haet«. Can you not possibly decide 
to lighten my solitude by your presence here for a few days 
longer ?"- 

" Permit me also to suggest to your ladyships," said the 
bailiff, " that, as the barometor is rising higher than I have 
scarcely ever seen it before, the cold for the next few days 
will be intense ; and, if your ladyships are not accustomed to 
travelling in such weather, it would be wise to wait here until 
the bitter cold abates. And," he added, " the Herr Baron also 
must allow me to waxn bim against exposing himself to this 
northeast wind ; it is especially injurious here on the coast to 
those who are accustomed to pass their winters in the south." 

Frau von Wildenau agreed with him there ; and, laying 
aside the consideration of her own plans for a moment, she 
said to Emanuel, " I have regretted all the morning, my dear 
baron, that you drove Konradine to the village in an open 
sleigh. It was unpardonable. Eor your own Bake, for the 
sake of your friends, you should long since have departed fijr 
your winter home on Lake Ueneva." 

She knew, he replied, what anxiety, what duty, had detained 
him in the north, although he was by no means insensible to 
the severity of the climate. 
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"But," peiaiated the lady, "the preservation of your life 
is your first duty, which, as well as charity, here begins at 
home. And since I am determined not to be one of those 
who have ho unneceesarily kept yon hei'e " 

" Pardon me,"' interrupted Emanuel, quick to resent the 
implied reproach to Hulda and the pastor ; " no one thought 
even of keeping me here. Quite the contrary, I assure you.'' 

" As you please 1 In that ease I must protect you against 
yourself, my dear friend," she said, gaily ; " I will try to com- 
promise matters in a way that will please us, and that £ 
hope you will not oppose. We will stay here by your bright 
fires until our carriage is thoroughly repaired, and keep you 
wlthin-doors, if you will consent, when we go, to accompany 
US to the city, where the blasts are certainly not so bitmg, 
and where we will leave you, unless you decide to go south 
with us." 

Emanuel thanked her for her kindness in consenting to 
stay with him, promised to take care of himself, since he 
was certainly yulnerable to the cold, but waived all further 
decision for the nest few days as to his movements, only 
engaging that the injured carriage should be put in complete 

The lady was satisfied, and in the gayest humour gave her 
directions concerning the carriage to the bailiff, who, seriously 
alarmed as he had been for tho baron's health, was relieved 
by the turn matters had taken, and showed great alacrity in 
Frau von Wildenau's service. 

The lu^age arrived from the broken carriage, and the 
guests established themselves for some days, taking evident 
delight in the comfort and beauty of the castle and its 
appointments. They talked of erecting an altar to the god 
of chance, who had decreed this romantic adventure ; and, 
as they sat at luncheon, Konradine declared that, if they 
appreciated their advantages, they certainly should keep the 
whole matter a profound secret, since the charm of m^- 
tery was all that was needed to make the meeting a perfect 

Her mother, evidently pJeaaed to see her in good spirits, 
declared that the proposal was qujte characterisuc. " From 
her earliest childhood," said she, "Konradine has always 
shown a desire to conceal and suppress everything of her 
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ownj — personal possessions or mental { 
in a certain seose very esolusiTe." 

" And," Konradine rejoined, " life lias panished me severely 
for it, by drag^g into the garish light of publicity all my 
most sacred emotions." And she tossed back the long golden 
curl that fell upon her shoulder, and busied herself with the 
clasp of her bracelet. 

Emanuel saw that her whole manner was painful to her 
mother. He, too, disliked her sudden exclamation, which, in 
its ruthless want of reserve, impressed him as indelicate, — 
unfeminiue, — even while it interested him. To break the 
silence which ensued, and which might have been embarrassing, 
he said, " The truth is that every one likea to possess some- 
thing that is especially, exclusively, his own. I really think 
it is this that makes diplomacy so attractive: there is the 
constant charm of mystery, wherein those who walk gain — 
there is no doubt of it — a degree of .consideration in society. 
It is an easy way of obtaining the respect of the crowd." 

In support of his assertion of this charm In mystery, Frau 
von Wildenau told of one of her friends, who, owing to an 
entirely unfounded mysterious report that she had forsworn 
matrimony in consequence of an unfortunate love-afiair, was 
SO sought after ajid admired that it ended in her contracting 
an advantageous and happy marriage. 

And so the talk went on happily enough, until Frau von 
Wildenau thoughtlessly remarked that she had a horror of 
afieotion in ezoess, a positive dread of those powerful emo- 
tions that constitute a grand passion. 

" Yes," Konradine said, with bitter emphasis, " my mother 
is perfectly right ; they are terrible, these grand passions, with 
their ' Le jeu est fait, rien ne va plus I' when one has risked 
all and is left with absolutely nothing. Bat a small venture of 
love, risking but little, neither winning much nor iosir^ much, 
is certainly a capi^ pastime. Now that I think of it, you 
and I, my dear baron, ought to bring this adventure of 
ours to perfection, by immediately falling in love with each 
other. Think how delightful it would be ! We have known 
each other for years, and our friendship has been of the 
calmest, but now that we are thrown together as if wrecked 
upon a desert island— why, the situation is all that a poet could 
desire. And, to tell you lie tnith, I thlot my fervent grati- 
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tude for yonr amiable care of us must have made a certain 
imprcaaion upon you already." 

He declared that the impression had been made upon him 
long since, but that he had never ventured to claim a place in 
the glitteriBg raakS of her adorers. She gracefully acknowl- 
edged and returned his flattery, and thus they were gaily 
tossing to and fro the shuttlecoet of social gallantry, when 
Frau von Wildenau shook a warning finger at them, bidding 
them be careful how they played with fire. " For," said 
she, " I am superstitious about challea^ng our fate, — it ia 
dangerous to jest thus with the unltnown." 

Emanuel refused to heed her warning. He had for so long 
been deprived of all sooiety but that of his books, with now and 
then a few words with the grief-stricken pastor or kindly old 
Kenaey. Now Konradine gaily threw down the barrier that 
had been interposed between him and the world, and he was 
surprised to find how strongly, in spite of his disapproval of 
much to be found in general society, the habit of years had 
attached him to the great world from which he had lately 
withdrawn himself. 

The light from it was garish, and the tone that sounded in 
his ears shrill, but they excited him pleasurably, like the taste 
of wine to one to whom it has long been denied. 

Konradine's nature and opinions were by no means similar 
to his own, but their social position had always been the same, 
they had developed themselvea individually within the same 
limits. The rules of what ia called society concerning decorum 
and indecorum, manners and morals, in the full significance of 
the words, were to them a native tongue, — here they were per- 
fectly at home together. Emanuel could easily distinguish in all 
the esaggeration that Konradine allowed herself how much was 
conventional, coloured by what she had seen and heard, and how 
much the result of her own individual character. What was 
borrowed displeased him less, therefore, and what was native 
to her interested him and piqued his curiosity more, than ever 
before. He could even understand the sudden exercise of 
self-«ontrol that enabled her to follow up some remark of her 
own which betrayed bitterness of soul with an easy, indifferent 
observation, for not only did he know that such concealment of 
all genuine emotion was one of the first requisites of society- 
life, but he had frequently practised it himself. 
12 
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He would never have begun this conversation ; hut since 
it seemed to afford her a momentary diveiaion, he found 
pleasure in continuing it, mingled with a certain satisfaction 
that he had not lost ia his letiremcnt all power to bear his 
paxt in the gay world. 

" Everything is dangerous and serious for tie unskilled," 
he said, gaily. " Fire and powder are dangerous things in a 
child's hands ; but how charming are the rockets and balls of 
fire that soar into the air from a grand display of pyrotech- 
nics ! And the Carnival is just at hand, and I can have no 
merry masks here, a& in the streets of Rome or upon San 
Marco. Therefore FrSuulein Konradine's idea seems to me an 
especially happy one. We will improvise a little comedy for 
the few days that we are to pass together. She is mistress 
of tie part she has chosen. I will do my best in my novel 
position. Youi my dear friend, are our public, and when the 
curtain falls you both leave the theatre and I pay the coat, if 
there be any, of our play, for I am the only one who can pos- 
sibly be exposed to any danger," 

" You ?" cried Konradine. " As if you were not cased in the 
armour of your love, youv betrothal. You may think all the 
while of your lovely suffering bride and of your marriage, 
and I will think of the cross of the order that ia to be offered 
me, for the worthy wearing of which I am already practising 
daily a dignified carriage before my mirror, and thiw, as we are 
both preoccupied with entirely foreign thoughts, our play will 
be a genuine and perfectly harmless farce. But really we 
ought to dress in costume." 

" Which will yon have, Watfeau or Eenaissance ?" asked 
Emanuel. " Both are ready in the castle." 

The ladies were incredulous. Ma'amselle was ordered to 
bring the antique costumes from the old robing-room. They 
very shortly made their appearance, and were much ad- 
miied in their ancient splendour, which had been well pre- 
served, especially since they had only lately been brought into 
requisition for charades and tableaux. Comparisons were 
made between them and the fashions of the present day. 
Fran von Wildenau told amusing anecdotes that she bad 
heard of the inconvenience which had been caused in the begin- 
ning of the century by a close adherence in the cold northern 
courts to the Greek fashions introduced into France in the time 
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of the First Empire, Thia led to an acconnt of the intemews 
she had had when very young with the mother of the reign- 
ing Emperor of Austria ; and thenee both ladies passed to a 
diseussioa of the present customs of the court of Euasia, at 
which for the second time they had resided during the pre- 
ceding autumn. Thus, when they rose from table, the cos- 
tumes were foi^otten, as well as the proposed comedy, with 
which the conversation had began, although its discussion, 
like a rocket blaaing for an instant in the air, had revealed 
here and there much hidden thought and feeling. All was 
quiet now ; but the impr^siou left upon Emanuel's mind was 
that either he hail not rightly understood Konradine formerly 
or that her unfortunate love had produced a radical change in 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

The barometer and the bailiff proved to be true prophets, — 
the cold became intense. Emanuel could not possibly visit 
his betrothed the nest day, and it cost him a pang as the 
usual hour for seeing her drew near, specially as he had been 
guilty of a slight neglect on the previous day which he feared 
might have wounded her sensitive nature. He had left the 
rose she had given him for a New Year's token lying upon 



her bed, and he would have gi 
this act of " " ' 
ever, but to express his 



much to be able to recall 

. nothing to be done, how- 

the note that he wrote hgr 



to tell of his inability to come to her, and to dwell upon the 
bright future that was in store for them. He added that his 
guests prevented his solitude from becoming intolerable, and he 
proposed to send a covered sleigh to the parsonage every after- 
noon to bring the pastor or Miss Kennoy to take coffee at the 
castle. Then he prayed her to send him the rose he had left, 
for which he offered her in exchange a basket of rare exotics; 
and although as he despatched his note and gift he knew how 
hia presence would be missed, he was not perhaps very much 
disappointed at being obliged to omit one of his visits, just to- 
day he was not exactly in the mood to sit still by the bedside 
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of a sick girl wiio must be petted and caressed like a child, 
and he knew that he should hear tidings of her state of conva- 
lescence from his returning messenger, and from her fitther or 
faithful nurse later in the day. 

When he had seen his groom depart, he sought the society 
of his gneslfi. Frau von Wildenau was busy with letters in 
her own room; but Konradine received him in their little 
morning-room. She was in a charming toilette, and had a 
lace kerchief thrown over her head and tied beneath her chin, 
showing to great advantage the pure outline of her face. 

Emanuel excused his early visit by declaring that his loi^ 
solitude had made him positively thirsty for such delightful 
society, and perhaps unreasonable in determining not to lose, 
if possible, one moment of the short days of their stay. 

" If yon can call yourself unreasonable, what must yoa 
have thought of me all day yesterday and in our last evening's 
conversation ?" she said. " I was hardly my own mistress, I 
confess, and my remorse kept me from sleeping well, and yet 
it was the only way in which I could banish the thoughts that 
would arise on seeing you once more and remembering our 
happy, innocent gaiety together last year with the countess. 
What a contrast were the terrible months that followed I My 
health has suffered. I should he utterly overcome — lie pros- 
trate sometimes — if I did not boldly leap the abysses that 
yawn before me whenever I permit myself to dwell upon the 
past year. You must find me greatly changed." 

As he had adiuitted this to her on the previous day, be 
answered without hesitation. " You are not what you were," 
he said ; " but you are far more attractive. I am only afraid 
that you have paid dearly for the depth of character that you 
have gained." 

" Very dearly," was her reply ; " and it does not atone for 
the loss of that self-complacency that formerly made life dear 
and easy." They sat on opposite sides of the fireplace. Kon- 
radine, leaning hack in her arm-chair and gazing into the leap- 
ing flmne in the chimney, seemed lost in thought. Emanuel 
did not venture to disturb her. 

" One comfort there is," she suddenly began ; " everything 
is transitory, — everything fades and dies out like those flames, 
and we lose interest in ourselves, since, if we are not wilfully 
blind, we must admit that even suffering aad anger and 
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despair cannot last in their original intensity. And what 
does it ina,tter if so perishable a being as man. he happy or 
miserable?'' 

She would have fallen again into reverie if Emanuel had 
not said, "You permit me to follow your train of thought, 
you show me your wound, but I do not know, whence you 
received it, aJthough jou intimated yesterday evening that it 
was no secret from the world." 

"Isee in what retirementyou must have lived," she replied, 
" not to have heard of it. Tlxe story is very commonplace, 
very human, and as pitiable as is much else that is human. 
I need not tell you that I was never a coquette. You have 
known me long, and can well believe that the exchange of 
the small coin, of affection that passes current for love in 
society was never to my taste. It made the whole matter 
one that I considered beneath my attention. Matrimony, 
too, as I saw it among my friends, had no attraction for me. 
I shared the freedom of which my mother was so fond, and 
ordered my life as I pleased. I had admirers, suitors,- — lovers, 
if you will, — and contrived to retain them as friends even 
while proving that I did not consider them irresistible. I 
should have thought it folly to sacrifice my freedom except 
at the imperative bidding of my heart. 

" So I lived on, and enjoyed existence, until we decided last 
autumn to leave our estates and spend a few weeks at St. 
Petersburg, since the emperor encourages those families of 
rank who live in the southern provinces to present them- 
selves at court from time to time. Upon our arrival, we were 
graciously received. Several Germans of princely birth were 
guests at the court, and the ' season' began earlier than usual, 
and most brilliantly. 

"Among the German guests was Prince Frederick von ." 

And slie mentioned a name of far greater importance in those 
days than would be credited at present. " The rest," she 
said, with a bitter smile, " is soon told. It might be taken 
from a popular romance. My fault was that I imagined that 
Prince Frederick differed from all other princes, and that I 
overestimated the power of love,- — of my love. 

" The prince was not the direct heir to the throne ; he en- 
joyed the privileges of his rank without enduring its burdens, 
and this liberty he greatly prized. He used to declare that 
12* 
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tis oMef detigLt lay in tha &cfc that ho should never, like 
an Atlas in shako and uniform, bear upon his shoulders the 
earea of government. Such a declaration heoamo him well, 
proud as he was and aa he knew himself to be. I never saw 
a handsomer man, and never a man whose every word and 
look seemed to bear so much the impress of truth. He is 
more than attractive : he is convincing and irresistible when 
he chooses to be so^ 

" He was a great favorite with the emperor, aad women 
sought to attract his attention. I aokuowledged his ioeom- 
parable merit, and from the first he singled me out. A sym- 
pathy in all intelleotual pursuits attracted each to the other. 
We were no novices, ignorant of our own hearts. I was en- 
tirely free, and ho said he was master of his actions. There 
was no reason therefore why we should conceal from each other 
the sudden passion that sprang into life between us. Oh, 
what a delicious, glorious time it was 1" 

She had told it all as if it were the story of some third 
person, nothing betraying her emotion except now and then a 
slight tremor in her voice. At the last words she paused. 

Emanuel was iascinal«d by her self-control, — her beauty. 
He had never accorded any woman credit for snob capacity to ait 
in judgment upon herself, and, giving involuntary espresBion 
to his thought, he exclaimed, " Enviable man I" 

Konradine iooked' at him with flashing- eyes. "Yea," she 
said, " he was to bo envied." Then alie arose, and Emanuel 
followed her example. Together they went into the adjoining 
saloon, where it was cooler, and there they walked to and fro 
for a few minutes in silence. 

" The prince," Konradine then began again, " could not 
contract a marriage without the consent of his family, espe- 
cially with a woman not his equal in rank ; but, as the suc- 
cession to the government waa assured in the direct line; his 
desire to form a connection where there was no danger that 
his possible heira might have to be supported irom tbe ducal 
treasury, met with no opposition. He signed the usual act of 
relinquishment for himself and any children that he might 
have, and on the same evening our private betrothal was cel- 
ebrated in an assemblage of our inrimate friends. A few days 
afterwards we were to be publicly presented at court as a be- 
trothed pair. The emperor, who had always been extremely 
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gracious to my mother and myself, approved fclie prinoe'a 
ehoiee, and the future seemed a paradise. There seemed no 
end to my happiness. 

" On the day before our presentation was to take place, a 
courier arrived from the prince's uacle, the reigning duke. 
Brilliant prospects had suddenly opened for Frederick, and 
his uncle wrote that whatever had taken place with regard 
to our betrothal might be considered null and void. The 
daughter of one of the foremost of the reigning houaea 
of Germany was of an age to marry. She, with her mother, 
had met the prince the previous summer at a celebrated water- 
ing-place, and the young princess had had the eyes and the 
wit to find him superior to every one else, a preference which 
her mother had regarded with approval. The thought of a 
marriage of aiFectioB upon the steps of a throne possessed a 
double charm for the mother, who had been unhappy in a 
marriage contracted in defiance of her own inclination. Her 
d^ire that her only daughter should lead a happier life was 
natural enough, and Frederick, as well as the house to which 
he belonged, could not view her preference in any other light 
than as a distinguished honor. 

" He himself brought me his uncle's letter. I read it per- 
fectly calmly and handed it back to him. This surprised him, 
and he expressed his surprise. ' You do not seem to rato very 
h^ly the advantages that I am about to sacrifice to you,' 
he said; and his whole manner, as well as his words, betrayed 
that the possibility of au alliance with that powerful house 
had aroused his ambition. His words were a blow to my love 
and to my pride. ' Yesterday you calied yourself the hap- 
piest of men,' I said; 'if to-day can offer you anything more 
desirable than all that we hoped to enjoy together, our hopes 
are proved an illusion, and my love for you is too great to be 
any obstacle to the attainment of what is at present appar- 
ently more precious to you.' 

" I had thought thus to recall him to a sense of what we 
were to each other ; but he reproached me for indulging in 
sarcasm, for want of depth of feeling. 

'"A woman who traly loved,' he said, 'would be incapable 
of such a thought ; but I really believe that in your case am- 
bition might easily outweigh love.' I could scarcely trust my 
ears. He accused me of ambition, while his own was already 
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oausing him to repent that he was no longer free. He seemed 
to forget all that we were to eacb, other, ail our mutual vows. 
I tried to control myself, but in vain. In reproaching him, 
I revealed to him how deeply he had wounded me. He was 
cold and calm. ' Can you not see,' he said, ' that I share 
all your feelings ? Do you not know that I came to you just 
now with a bleeding heart ? But I am not able, unfortunately, 
to think only of myself and of my iove. My family and my 
country have claims upon me to which I must pay some heed. 
A connection with this powerful royal line is of the greatest 
importance to us, I have no right to consider myself where 
much more miportant interests are at stake. It is no trifle to 
r^ect the overtures of this prineeas. She is the niece and 

granddaughter of kings. She is ' I could bear it no 

longer. 'She is younger than I, and one of the wealthiest 
heiresses upon tie thrones of Germany,' I cried. He made 
me no answer. After a long pause he resumed. ' I came to 
advise with you how to conduct myself in this matter. I had 
hoped that you would understand the delicate and difficult 
question that I am called upon to solve. I relied upon your 
understanding, your love and friendship for lue, and your 
worldly wisdom. Yes, I thought so highly of you that I 
trusted to find in you a support for my own weakness. But your 
violence is deaf even to the most reasonable claims of justice 
and forbearance.' I could not endure this ftirce any longer. 
He and his love were both lost to me ; there was but one thing 
to.be done: to take the loftiest possible stand, and at one cast 
return to him aU that he contemplated recalling from me — and 
I did it. This was what he had hoped for, but had scarcely 
expected. He stood there in my presence, in all the pride of 
his manhood, as if he had not just deeply injured me, and 
received, in return, a most humiliating reply. But I saw he 
was undecided whether he should ^ve the reins to his vanity, 
and betray what be could not help feeling as a man, or 
whether, as a prince, he should soar above all human feeling, 
above any consideration for my heart or his own, — for I know 
be loved me as he can never love again, — and foi^ive me for 
the treachery and breach of fiiith of which he himself was 
guilty. At last he took another, a stiil loftier tone. He 
threw himself on his knees before me, and seemed overcome 
with grief. He begged me to forgot that ho had for one mo- 
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ment iWiled to appreciate me, to doubt mj magnanimity. He 
praised the admirable strength of mind that had enabled me 
to point out the path of duty to him, and so convincing is the 
illusive frankness with irhich nature has gifted him, that I 
part«d from him in a burat of sympathetic grief, and almost 
ibi^t for the moment, my own sufferings." 

She suddenly paused in her narrative, and walked on silently, 
with her hands clasped in front of her, at Emanuel's side. 

" Now I understand you," he said, after some moments of 

ir him. " That very evening the 
n with the emperor, and the next day 
e left the court. My mother and I were invited to the royal 
table, and treated with distinguished consideration. The re- 
port of my generous renunciation," and she laughed as she 
said these words, " was freely ciroukted, and met with the 
belief that it merited, 1 had been greatly envied, There was 
a certain amonnt of aatisfiiction in pitying and consoling me. 
The ground upon which 1 stood seemed unstable ; the air of 
the rooms where I had so continually seen him stifled me. 
I could not look at the objects he had touched, upon which 
his eyes had rested. I was possessed by the single desire to 
get away, but for decorum's sake I was obliged to remain. 
AH the world flocked around me. They wished to see me 
play my part, drape niyself in my veil of forced self-abnegation. 
The prince was thought to have strictly obeyed the dictates 
of duty. Even my mother agreed in this view, and pitied 
him quite as mach as she did her child. All understood his 
ambition, and thought it perfectly natural. No one understood 
me or my love. The prince's uncle offered me the position 
of canoness in one of the richly-endowed sisterhoods of his 
realm. To my mother this was a great satisfaction. She 
actually almost believed in my magnanimity, since the empress 
had praised it and the reigning duke admired it in his letter 
to me. All that was wanting was that I should believe in it 
myself, that I should forgot in how cowardly and cruel a man- 
ner I had been treated, how I had been forced to summon up 
aU my courage to avoid being trodden under foot. Oh, what 
a &rce it was ! And now, now, my dear friend, I think you 
no longer wonder that I am not the same Konradine you knew 
last year." 
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She threw herself upon a lounge, and toot the terctief 
from her head ; her cheeks glowed ; even her brow was flushed. 
Emanuel pitied her; but he admired her more. She saw this, 
and held out her haud. He grasped it cordially, and she re- 
turned th& grasp. 

" Do not look back any longer. Konradine. Loot forward I' ' 
he cried, not dajing to say any more at present, while she was 
so muoh moved ; and just then a servant brought the news 
from the parsonage. 

Miss Keuney promised to come to the castle in the after- 
Doon. She Bent word that Hnlda was better, and rejoiced that 
the baron had not risked coming into the cold. Also the siet 
girl sent him his rc«e, with her morning greeting. He opened 
the littie package, but the rose was feded and almost without 
fragrance. Konradine looted on as he put it into his poctct- 
boot. 

" It is late, and time to dress," she said ; " but you owe me 
a long account of youraelf, my dear friend, and I shall ast for 
it in the first quiet hour that we have together again." 

" It will be Boon given," he replied. " I never dreamed of 
the possibility of creating an interest in any woman, and I 
will not deny that I resigned with pain all hope of doing so, 
Hulda's innocence and artlessness betrayed to me that she 
loved me, and " 

"As if there were anything wonderful in thatl" Konradine 
exclaimed ; and then she repented the exclamation, for Bman- 
■ uel's pale face flushed crimson, and she could not understand 
his confusion, or why he suddenly broke off his c 
cation. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Emanuel was occupied with letters that must go by the 
next day's post, when Miss Kenney arrived in the afternoon 
■ ' istle tov" " ' 



at the oastfe to visit the guests so unexpectedly 
there. But his absence was hardly noticed. So much had 
ocoiuTed in the time that had elapsed since the good old gov- 
erness had seen her friends, so much about which she was 
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better fitted than any one else to ansVer questions and give 
information, that there was no lack of interesting conversation, 
and, naturally enough, the baron's betrothal was the grand 
interest of the hour. 

Concerning ibis matter, however. Miss Kenney was in a 
state of ever-increasing doubt and uncertainty. Hnlda had 
become far dearer and more precious to her during her illness. 
She delighted in expatiating to the iadiea upon her darling's 
fine qualities of mind and soul, in thoroughly obliterating from 
their minds any bad impression produced by Ma'amselle 
Ulrika's malicious speeches. She told how, in her estimation, 
there was something infinitely tonohing and lovely in the con- 
fiding, humble affection that the girl entertained for Emanuel. 
And yet all this only increased her sorrow at the undeniable 
unsnitability of the marriage ; she saw it all, — although she 
was half disappointed when Frau von WUdenau, and Kon- 
radine too, entirely agreed with her in this respect. 

" Indeed," said Konradine, " in my opinion the diflerence 
of social position is by no means the chief objection to this 
marriage. If a man chooses to resign for himself and his chil- 
dren certain privileges to which he is entitled by birth, it is 
his own affair. His native egotism will usually prove his b(»t 
adviser in the matter. But Miss Kenney praises the poetic 
tendencies, the vivid tancy, of the pastor's daughter, and these 
are just the qualities in contact with which a man's vanity 
makes him thoughtless, and even blind. They are the most 
dangerous dowry that a woman can have. How can any man 
answer the demands made upon him by an imagination that 
regards him in the light of a fiiiry prince, as it were? She 
dreams of a paradise in the future, where she will dwell 
with her lover in the freshness of an eternal youth, whereas 
the year really is made up of four seasons, liable to sultry 
heats and dreary tempests, as the case may be, and each year- 
mates us ali older and more disagreeable; and poor human 
beings are held responsible for What is a simple consequence 
of the prosaio laws of life. Your poetic feminine nature weeps 
bitter tears when it finds itself disenchanted, and that we live 
not in heaven, but upon the earth, where the reigning deity is 
not love, but selfishness. And Baron Emanuel is the very 
man to disappoint the inexperienced fancy of such a girl, — 
the very man I" 
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Misa Kecnej roraarked that Baron Emanuel himself w 
&a idealist. 

" So much the worse I" said Konradine. 

"And," Miss Kenney added, dmen by Konradine's plai 
nc3s of speech to defend what she herself had declared unsui 
able, " Baron Emanuel is not selfish." 

" Then he should be exhibited as a lusus naturse," 
Konradine, "A man, and not selfish I To be sure, 1 
ooaTse egotist. But the refined egotism of such a man is all 
the more dangerous since it deceives both himself acd us. 
Can you not see, can you not hear in his every word, that it 
is the divine delight of conferring happiness that attracts 
Bmauaei to this girl ? What can so elevate him above aU 
prosaic reality as the constant companionship of a being who 
owes him everything, adoring in him, as does the Greek Church 
in the apostle John, her enlightener and illuminator? But 
who caa warrant the baron that it will always be so, that he 
will continue to be the girl's ideal after she has seen, in the 
world of which she now knows nothing, men far more brilliant 
and attractive than he? And what man is patient enough 
not to be impatient when he sees that all the sacrifice he 
has made is of no avail, that the happiness he has intended to 
confer does not exist? Why," she cried, "those who know 
what life is ought to vow bdbre the alter not to look for spe- 
cial happiness in marriage, ought to adopt as their motto 
Dante's ' Leave all hope behind,' if they wisli to attain a 
contented future. But what content can ever spring from the 
marriage of two idealists?" 

Her mother remarked with disapproval that Konradine ap- 
peared to delight ia extravagant assertions, and Miss Kenney, 
who of course knew nothing of the events of Konradine's life 
during the last year, observed that she j udged far more harshly 
of matrimony than she had done formerly. 

" Formerly, formerly!" Konradine repeated, "long ago, in- 
deed. And do you suppose that I do not often long for those 
old times, when I trusted, believed, and hoped like a child? 
But I cannot reverse the wheels of my experience. I cannot 
command my penetration not to see, not to understand. Nor 
can 1 condemn myself to dwell in an illusion sooner than 
Tindeceiye others. If Baron Emanuel were to ask me my 
opinion, I would not refuse to give it to him ; indeed, he b far 
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too clever not to feel the groimd beneath liini somewhat 
nil safe." 

This Miss Kenney would not admit. She declared that he 
ha.d refused to listen to anything that could be urged in oppo- 
sition to this marriage^ and had, indeed, resented as an insult 
the idea that he could possibly break his word. Nevertheless, 
she had often wondered what would be the effect upon Hulda's 
sensitive nature if she should ever feel that she was no longer 
a necessity to the baron. To prevent him from fulfilling his 
engagement would be utterly impossible. 

" Of coarse it would be impossible by open dissuasion," 
Frau von Wildenau remarked. " But it would ba worth 
while to try what effect separation from the girl would have. 
Many a tie has been severed by absence, and the baron has half 
promised to accompany us a part of our way when we leave here." 

" He will not go !" sighed Miss Kenney, hovering between 
her convictions and her desires. 

"A woman who loved him would be very foolish not to keep 
him I" Konradine remarked. 

" Hulda keep him ?" cried Miss Kenney, and h t 
dicated the entire confidence she had in the g 1 ha ac- 
ter, — " keep him, if she thought his leaving her w Id b f 
service to him? You do not know Hulda 1" 

" You make me long to know her I" said Kon 1 ne M "s 
Kenney looked grave, but Konradine persisted, a d "^ n x 
pressed her desire when the baron had joined them Era nu 1 
replied that he wished he could show her Hulda ah h ms If 
first saw her, but she was now only the shadow of h f rm 
self, although iUneas oould not destroy the delica y an 1 pu ty 
of the outlines of her fiice. He hoped to be abl bef y 

long to present her to his friends in all her youthf 1 f rahnes 
But to this postpoDcment Konradine would not list n 

" Who knows," she said, " when we may me t gain ? A 
little distraction is good for every invalid, and Hulda wil! be 
pleased that a life-long friend of the baron's wishes to see her. 
Tell her, my dear Kenney, that since the cold must prevent 
him from coming to her for a few days, I will be his messenger 
on some bright morning." 

Emanuel was pleased with hor persistence, and Miss Ken- 
ney was inclined to consent fo the interview, upon which 
she founded some vague hope. The pastor was to bring 
O 18 
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word the next afternoon whether Lis daughter feit strong 
enough to receive the yisit of the baron's friend. 

But the cold, unusually severe even for those northern lati- 
tudes, kept both the pastor and Miss Kenney housed for the 
next few days. The daily messenger sent from the castle, 
however, brought back good news, and Miss Kenney wrote 
that Hulda would gladly receive Konradine'a visit. The lat- 
ter, with her usual vivacity, was ready to go at any moment, 
but Emanuel advised delay, and thus several more days passed, 
until news arrived from the neighbouring town that the travel- 
ling-oairiage was once more ready for use. 

Although during the stay of his guests at the castle some 
alluMon to their departure had been made every day, Eman- 
uel felt quite a shock when Frau von Wildenau announced the 
day and hour when they must leave. The time had passed so 
pleasantly, he had found the mother so mucb more serious 
and thoughtful than ever before, and the daughter's misfor- 
tune, her anger at her own inability to conquer the grief that 
a fete she had been so powerless to prevent had caused her, 
aroused in him such a sympathy for her, that he did all he 
couM to induce their longer stay, without, however, effecting 
anything except a renewal of their entreaties to him to leave 
the castle as soon as possible for a warmer climate. 

" I have never in my life paid much heed to the opinion of 
the world," Fran von Wildenau said to him when they were 
alone together, " but just at present it behooves us to be some- 
what upon our guard. The breaking of Konradine'e engage- 
ment has made a good deal of noise, and, although many of 
the kindly-disposed pity her, there are others who always en- 
vied her and would be veryglad now to have any excuse for 
declaring that she was only suffering Irom disappointed ambi- 
tion. Who can tell what plans might not he ascribed to me 
if we were to accept for a longer time than is absolutely neces- 
sary the hospitality of an unmarried man, who is not even 
master of the house where he receives us? There are people 
who would discredit our ignorance of your presence here, or 
that an accident was the cause of our detention, and of all the 
silly and unworthy parts ever played in this world by women, 
T hold that of a match-making mamma to be the most detest^ 
able. In this direction I woiidd guard from even the shadow 
of suspicion l>oth myself and Konradine. For the rest, they 
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may think wliat tJigy please of me and my daughter. We 
must act as we think fit, and whatever each may wish different, 
perhaps, in the other, we mntually rely upon each other ; and 
that is a great deal, in this world that we live in." 

Frau von Wildenau's frankness so astounded Emaniael that 
at first he could hardly reply to her. That she should 
regard him as a man whom tiie world might suppose capahie 
of indemnifying her daughter for ail she had suffered flat- 
tered his vanity, although he was lanconsciows that it did so. 
Involuntarily he recalled Konradine's exclamation when he 
told her of Hulda's affection for him, "As if that were any- 
thing wonderful 1" 

Was it possible that he had overrated the disadvantages 
under which he laboured? Could he interest and awaken 
affection, and was it really nothing wonderful that youth and 
beauty were attracted by him ? 

These thoughts shot Uke lightning through his mind, and 
at the same time he reproached himself for trusting to the 
judgment of superficial people in his former estimate of 
Frau von Wildenau. He had misjudged her, had refiised 
to perceive that what prejudiced others against her was her 
vast superiority to commonplace mediocrity. His relations to 
his guesta underwent a change, as it were; he no longer urged 
their further stay; he simply expressed with much warmth 
his pleasure in their presence, and the regret that their de- 
parture would. cause him. Frau von Wildenau replied by 
hoping that they should soon meet again. The baron said 
that he was, as she knew, not the master of his own movc- 
mente in the immediate future. 

The baroness was silent for awhile, and then said, " I have 
spoken so frankly to jou, my dear friend, with regard to our- 
selves, that I am emboldened to go on and entreat you more 
seriously than before to leave here as soon as possible. You 
should upon no account brave the stormy spring of this climate ; 
and, since the impulse of a moment — a mere accident, I might 
almost say — was the cause of jour betrothal, it seems to me 
imperative that you should put to tlie proof, amidst old, accus- 
tomed scenes and modes of hfe, the actual importance to yoilrself 
of this girl's affection and the tie so suddenly formed. In the 
joy of meeting you again, I proposed that you should accom- 
pany us upon our departure ; but the same reasons that prevent 
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OTir longer stay here make it imposaible that this plan should 
be carried out, and I can only pray yon. £o go away from here 
as soon as you can. Do nob be too anxious about Ilulda. 
Even Mbs Kenney, who certainly ia a sympathetic soul 
and devoted to the girl, has be^ed us to persuade jou not to 
stay here longer for the present. Ton can come back when- 
ever you please; and if you do not please ?— Well, no one dies 
for love, whatever you men would like to think. But many 
of the truest and beat have been destroyed by an unsuitable 
marriage. Nothing truer was ever said, never was better advice 
given, than in Schiller's 

For Eanoy's brief, Ropenlanoa long.' 

In my opinion, there are no sadder marriages than those into 
which men have been hurried by some ebullition of child-like 
enthusiasm; and — pardon me, dear friend — this is a little yout 

She smiled as she said these last words, but she had gone a 
little too far, and tbey offended Emanuel and destroyed the 
impression die had begun to make upon him. He put re- 
straint upon himself to prevent his annoyance from becoming 
evident; and whereas he had showa very little interest hith- 
erto in the visit that Konradine had proposed paying to Hnlda, 
he suddenly felt anxious that it should be made, and sent to 
know whether she would not take advantage of this sunny 
noon to drive to the parsonage. 

Konradine was soon ready to go. To her sni-prise, when she 
descended to the hall she found Emanuel equipped to accom- 
pany her. To her remonstrances he replied that as there was 
no knowing when the intense cold would subside, he could ndt 
restrain his desire to see Hulda; indeed, he reproached him- 
self for having allowed a selfish consideration for his own 
health to keep him so long absent from her. 

Erau von Wildenau understood the significance of this re- 
mark, which she received with great composure. Conscious 
of having spoken with the best intentions, she could not re- 
proach herself, escopt for too great zeal in her friend's service ; 
and she never confided, even to her daughter, the reproof that 
she felt was conveyed in Emanuel's words. But the conver- 
sation had disturbed Dnianuel, and as they skimmed along 
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over the white, level plain, as on the morning after the arrival 
of the ladies at the castle, he felt that a gulf of time had 
opened between then and now, aud as though he were on the 
eve of some unavoidable Buffering. 

The sensation confused him, and he took himself to account 
for the weakness that from his boyhood had made every leave- 
taking BO painful to him. Then, thinking that he owed his 
companion some apology for his silence, he frankly acknowl- 
edged its cause, telling her cordially how much he had enjoyed 
her society. 

Her fine eyes looked gravely at him. "I am very glad 
to hear you say so," she said, "for when one has ceased ix> 
interest one's self, it is some satisfaction to know that one 
is not ec[ually uninteresting to others, and I will not deny that 
I regret to leave here. In order to enjoy a wandering life like 
ours, one must have desires, love of life, and hope ; and all have 
failed me. Nothing is left but snffering. Rest here with you 
has HO refreshed me that I long for a settled home where I 
can really remain ; I am so tired, that the sisterhood, which 
seemed to present but a dreary prospect a few weeks since, is 
gradually becoming attractive to me. 

When they arrived at the paisonage, the pastor wik absent, 
caJled away to the next parish, and Miss Kenney reeoived 
Konradine, while Emanuel went directly to the invalid's room. 

He found Hulda expecting him. She had heard the ap- 
proach of the sleigh, and recognized his voice. "Ah, how I 
have longed for you I" she cried, as he entered ; " but it is so 
cold, you should not have come I" 

He held out his hand, and she pressed it to her lips, then, 
with a shy smile, offered him her lovely mouth. 

He kJMed her gently, told her how it rejoiced him to see 
her so much stronger, and then asked her how she was. 

"How shall I tell you?" she replied; " I cannot understand 
it all. Now that I can collect my thoughts, I seem to be dream- 
ing. But I trust the cold will do you no harm. What should 
I do if you were ill and I had to lie here and leave you to 
strangers ?" 

Her whole soul was in her words. Emanuel assured her 
that he was perfectly well, the cold had done him no harm, 
and that he hoped now to see her every day again. But what 
hud been said during his drive with Konradine still filled bis 
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thoughts; he could not make the response to Hulda's fonder 
ness which it merited ; and to conceal the wandei'iug of hia 
thoughts, he replied by a queation, asking her if she were 
Jealous. 

" Yes," she replied, ■with hei accustomed ingenuousness. 
" They are all so much more than I." Her simple words 
cut him to the soul, but he made her no rejoinder. This 
troubled her, and she asked if she had offended him by her 
ayowal. 

" No, no," he replied, " but I mn sorry you gire way to such 
emotions, for it makes me uncertain whether you really would 
like to see the lady who has come here with me to-day." 

"Why, I have looked for her every day," said Hulda, 
raising herself iu bed, as Emanuel opeoed the door, and Kon- 
xadine, accompanied by Miss Kenney, approached her. A burn- 
ing blush crimsoned Hutda's pale cheeks ; she looked first at 
the stranger, and from her to Emanuel, who sat by her bedside ; 
then, suddenly throwing her arms arouud hia neck, ahe cried, 
" Emanuel, I cannot see any one but you — only you I Send 
her away I send her away I" And she hid her face upon his 
breast. 

Both the baron and the ladies were much alarmed. Miss 
Kenney withdrew, and Konradine followed her. Emanuel 
held the agitated girl in his arms, trying in vain to soothe her. 
She wept, and entreated him to forgive her. She called him 
Emanuel, and lavished upon him such terms of endearment as 
she had never used towards him before, even kissing him 
passionately. Again she desired to see Konradine, asking 
tthen the strangers were to leave the castle, and then with a 
fresh burst of tears ^he cried, "They all wish to tear me 
from you, the countess, and my father, and Miss Kenney, and 
now the strangers too. I have no one in the world but you— 
only you. You must not forsake me, and I will not give you 
up ; is there not written in the ring ' Thee and roe shall no 

She seemed beside herself, and Emanuel was deeply moved. 
He did all that he could to compose her, and Miss Kenney 
offered to assist him, but Hulda repulsed her. 

" No, no one but you I no one but you I" ahe continued to 
repeat pasaionately. She scarcely heeded his soothing words, 
and finally swooned from exhaustion. 
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There was no doubt that it had I 
yield to Konradine'a wish to see 
Emamiel could not foi^ive himself. 

The homeward drive from tho parsonage was by no means 
BO gay and oheerftil as it had been upon New Year's day. Koq- 
radine made a few remarks concerning Hulda's beauty, they 
eschanged a few words with r^ard to the error tiey had com- 
mitted, and when they arrived at the castle separated in 
silence. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Theeb was but one day more to be spent by the ladies with 
the baron at tho castle, and to all outward appearance matters 
were precisely aa they had been. They assembled at tho 
usual times in the usual places, but there was no longer the 
cheerful ease and freedom from restraint that they had hitherto 
enjoyed. Frau von Wildenau had taken pleasure in imagin- 
ing the pleasure of her friend the countess when she should 
have succeeded in influencing the baron to take his departure 
from the c^tle, thus inaugurating, she hoped, the breaking of 
his engagement to HuMa ; and, accustomed as she was to suc- 
ceed in her attempts to influence others, particularly those of 
the opposite ses, she was by no means pleased at the failure 
of her attempt. Konradine, on her part, was reluctant to 
return to the world, and regretted the loss of the baron's 
sympathy and companionship ; while Emanuel was profoundly 
preoccupied. 

The depth of Hulda's passionate affection, the recklessness 
she had shown in testifying it, the native enthusiasm of 
her nature — ail this, that had always so powerfully attracted 
him, had again asserted its power. Her jealousy had enabled 
her to read his very soul and to divine what he had never even 
confessed bo himself. Still, he felt that he loved her with an 
unaltered affection, although Koniadine's fate had enlisted his 
warmest sympathy. Hulda's incapacity to feign or to suppress 
the expression of her emotions belonged to the image of her 
that was stamped upon his mind, and yet there vras something 
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startling, almost terrifying, for Lim in this wild self- assertion, 
as there is for U3 all in every untamed force of nature, and 
he could not coucea] from himself that Hnlda'a peculioriljeB, 
constitated as society was, might be in their future life a 
&uitfiil source of suffering both for herself and for him. 

He thought continually of Hulda even when he was with 
Konraditte and her mother. He was content that his guests 
should depart on the morrow, and neverthel^s he was sorry 
to be separated from the possibility of seeing Konradine and 
aiding her to the extent of his power. 

It was hard for him to play his part of attentive host on 
this last day. Copversationa were begun and dropped ; no- 
thing seemed to interest. They tried to form plaas for future 
meetings, but this was impossible, since the baron's movements 
were so uncertain. In the evening they attempted some music, 
but Konradine did not feel like singing, and it was soon given 
up, and they retired earlier than they had ever done before, 
escasing themselves on the plea of the early hour at which 
they were obliged to breakfast on the following morning. 

Emanuel slept little ; the rude north wind rattling his win- 
dows made him envy his friends goii^ south. In the morn- 
ing when they met at the breakfast-table it was still perfectly 
dart. Fortunately, Fiau von Wildenau had recovered her 
good humour in the prospect of shortly finding herself 
beneath warmer skies and amid more congenial society. The 
pleasant little episode at the castle had lasted long enough, 
and since she knew that the last hoars of all such episodes are 
those that dwell longest in the memory, she strove to mako 
those hat hours as agreeable as possible. But her efforte were 
hardly orowned with success. Neither Konradine nor Eman- 
uel spoke much, only the latter exerted himself to make such 
provisions for the comfort of his parting guests that they 
could not but be grateful. By no word from any one was 
allusion made to Hulda. 

As the barou handed the ladies into their coach he was far 
more deprrased than upon the occasion of the departure of his 
sister's family. Then he had been exhilarated by the novoi 
consciousness that he was beloved; to-day he was weighed 
down by many anxieties. 

The stars were still sparkling in the heavens; it was bit- 
terly cold ; the snow crackled beneath the tread of those busy 
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with the last preparations for departure. The hailiff was there 
in his fur coat, and Ma'amselle in her black velvet hood. The 
kindoess of the strangers, so unlike the haughty reserve of 
the countess, had pleased the bailiff; and the costly gifts pre- 
sented by them to Ma'amselle had greatly increased her admi- 
ration for them. Quite as if she had been the mistress of 
the castle she entreated them to honour her by their presence 
if ever they came that way again. 

She was out of breath in her zeal to serve them as Entanue! 
handed the baroness into the carrii^ and Konradine held 
out her hand to him from the window. 

" Farewell, my friend I do not forget me," Konradine said. 
" How could I ?" he replied, and the carriage rolled away. 

He went silently back to his apartments. Ulrika looked 
afler him and shook her head. 

"That lovely Fraulein Konradine," she said, "would make 
a very different wife from the pastor's Hulda for our baron." 

She said it to her brother in a low voice ; but Emanuel 
heard every word distinctly, to his annoyance; for he waa 
already taking himself to task for finding this parting so hard 
to bear, that he found himself wishing either that he had 
known Konradine as well as he knew her now, before her life 
had been so bl^hted, or that he had not met her again. 

He walked through the empty apartments, BO lately en- 
livened by her presence. How lonely it all looked I He sat 
down at his writing-table and began to arrange his papers, but 
he could not sit still. He was depressed and sad ; and the 
day dawned so slowly. 

Lost in reverie, he looked out into the glimmering daybreak. 
Thonghta flitted through his brain like shadows; he waa con- 
scious of them all, but could not retain any single one; and 
if he could, he did not wish to. 

When the cocks began to crow, when the wind lulled and 
the pale-yellow streak on the horizon began to flush and crini- 
eon, while the sea beneath it grew aflame, he breathed more 
freely. He must pause before b^iinning a new day ; and, as 
he threw himself upon Iiis couch, to snatch, if possible, an 
hour of repose, he said, involuntarily, "That is overl" and 
then started at the sound of his own voice. 
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As tlie previous day's drive had done him no harm, Eman- 
uel was ansious to go to Hulda again as soon as possible. He 
was sure that she must long to see bira ; and he earaestiy 
desired to efface their last painfiil interview from her and his 
mind by a quiet hour with ber. Now that she was fairly 
eouvalescent, he had much to say to her ; and he was also 
very anxious to obtain her fetber's consent to her betrothal, a 
consent that had hitherto been withheld; since, as the pastor 
said, human decision was useless until Heaven had decided. 

Contrary to all precedent, however, the pastor ai'rived at the 
castle quite early in the morning. He s^d that he had availed 
himself of the postmaster's offer of a seat in bis vehicle in 
order to speak with Emanuel, to come to an understanding 
with him that might save both him and Hulda from new cause 
for agitation. 

Many days had passed since Emanuel had seen the pastor, 
and he found him sensibly altered. He looked bent and old, 
and the former clear light of his eyes was dimmed and sad. 
Bmanuel could not but see that be was oppressed by other 
cares besides grief for the loss of bis wife ; nor could he forbear 
telling him of the change that he noticed, and of his hope that 
repose from the duties of his office, and a removal for a time 
to a warmer climate, might restore to him the health of which 
his grief had robbed him. 

The pastor looked at him kindly. " Yea," he said, " I know 
that to stand such a shock as I have bad requires youth and 
strength, ' It was too bard for am old man. But Heaven has 
sustained me. I have as yet omitted none of the duties of 
my office, in which I hope to have the strength to continue 
until the end, whiub cannot be far off." 

Emanuel refused to entertain this view. " Let us hope, my 
dear old friend," be said, "that you deceive yourself with re- 
gard to your strength, although you surely must see that it is 
best to give up work for awhile, and live quietly with us; thua 
sparing your daughter the pain of separation from you." 
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Thepa^r shook his head. "I pray you, Herr Baron," he 
begged, "do not compel me to refiiBe in set phrase the mag- 
nanimous offer that you make me foi Hulda and for myself. 
Do not tempt me in the weakness of paternal affection to 
forget the gratitude which we have owed for three generations 
to the countess's family, or, in obedience to my child's desire, 
to forsake my post of duty before Heaven calls me hence. I 
cannot consent that my daughter should be your wife; and I 
cannot possibly retire from my of&ce while I have strength, as 
at present, to perform its duties." 

"But your daughter lovea me," Emanuel iaterposed, "and 
you have known of my hopes and wishes since first they were 
formed." 

"Your reproach is just," the pastor gently replied, "and I 
have eome to you to-day to declare my resolution and entreat 
your forgiveness for my weakness. I was overpowered by 
the blow that had just fallen upon me when you brought 
Hulda to me. At such times we cannot look beyond the 
present moment. Then my child fell ill, aod looked to you 
in her bitter woe, calling for you perpetually; and because I 
doubted her recovery, because, too, it was a consolation to me 
to have your sympathy in the care for her young life, — I 
frankly acknowledge my weakness, — I allowed your visits, and 
let matters go on as I ought not to have done, for which the 
countess, in her New Year's letter, which she did not with- 
hold this year, in the face of all that has occurred, justly re- 
proached me, seeing that she had already loade known to me 
her pleasure upon the subject of this connection, and that she 
could never approve it." 

In spite of the pastor's humility, his words ofiended the 
baron; and the certainty that his sister had secretly endeav- 
oured to thwart his desires, irritated and annoyed him yet 
more. " You seem in your devotion to your patroness, my 
friend," he said, hastily, "entirely to overlook that all this is 
my affidr, and not the countess's." 

" I know that, Herr Baron. But how can I preach to my 
flock self-denial, self-control, humility " 

" Your humility is not, apparently, inconsistent with a very 
proud self-assertion," Emanuel interrupted him. 

The pastor's pale cheek was slightly flushed, and he said, 
" Can you grudge this pride to one who possesses nothing beside 
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it ? Or would yon have me force my child upon those who 
have been my henefactors sill my life long, when they are un- 
williug to receive her?" 

" Eest assured," cried Emanuel, his annoyance increasing 
every moment, " that my wife shall never cross the threshold 
of a house where she is not received with open arms and 
hearts." 

" I know that, Herr Baron ; and there is where the difficulty 
lies. Shall your marriage be solemnized upon the ruins of 
brotherly and sisterly love, of united family affection? You 
do not separate youreelf from the counted only, hut from you( 
brother also. You resign large estates and great advantages, 
that might be made instruments in your hands for the benefit 
of others; and all this for the sake of a child who has no way 
of indemnilying you for such a sacrifice. What Hulda in- 
Btinotiveiy felt yesterday, in a moment of passionate emotion, 
she will always feel in future, when confronted with women 
of rank and soeial position." 

"I knew what I was doing," replied Emanuel, "when I en- 
triBted my fiiture to Hulda. I know what my choice entMis 
upon me, hut I also know Hulda, and how she will develop 
in my hands. You had the same esperience in your own 
marriage." 

The pastor shook hia head. " Not the same. I stood en- 
tirely alone. I had no relatives to object to my choice and 
whom I was obliged to sacrifice. The ties of relationship are 
never severed without terrible sufiering. And therefore, a few 
days ago, I informed the countess, voluntarily, that I w 
vinced that your marriage with my child mas most undo 
and that I should never consent to it. Surely, standing as t 
do on the brink of the grave, you cannot ask me to break n 
voluntary promise made to my benefactress." 

"Would you rather destroy the happiness of your child? 
Would you rather play the traitor to the man who trusted you 
like a friend and offered you the affection of a son?" Emanuel 
cried, angrily, irritated beyond endurance by the old man's 
meek persistence ; and strengthened by opposition, hia love 
for Hulda ^serted its fiiil power over him, and all the 
vague doubts and wandering desires of the last few days van- 
ished. 

The paitor bowed his head at these words. " I was prepared 
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for your reproaches, for your anger ; I deserve it all for my 
weakneaa." Emanuel was thoroughly disarmed. He held out 
his hand to the old man, who grasped it firmJy. " Let this be 
a pledge," he said, " that you will give heed to what I say. 
Trust to my care for my child. I shall know how to lead her 
gently back to the life she never would have lefl had I not fol- 
lowed the suggestions of my own worldly wisdom and her 
childish love of change, rather than the counsels of her sainted 
mother." 

Emanuel withdrew his hand. " That pledge I cannot give 
you, and you should not ask it," he said. " You must not 
force Hulda, force us,"- — and he paused for, a moment, — "to 
look forward with hope to the time when you will leave us. 
Do not force upon the dear girl a choice between her filial 
duty and her love — between me and you. Indeed, it would be 
wrong." 

" No," replied the fiither, " I would not put her to such a 
proof. I have not done so." Emanuel looked at him inquir- 
ingly. "Early this morning ahe sent for me, to pour out her 
heart to me — to tell me of the p^aionate outbreak of yester- 
day. She wished to write to you, and to your friend, b^ging 
for for^veaess. I talked long and earnestly with her, and 
Heaven gave effect to my words." 

"Ah I" cried the baron, agonized by the eonfidenco expressed 
in the old man's look and tone. " Tou have persuaded Hulda 



" I simply reminded her that my office would make this 
place my home as long as I lived, and that I was old and 
lonely. I be^ed her not to leave her old father; and she 
promised not to do so." 

Bitter words of reproach trembled upon the baron's lips; but 
respect for the old man suppressed them. He stood up, aod 
turned away to collect and clear his thonghts, which one mo- 
ment dwelt with respect upon the pastor's conduct, and then 
stigmatized it as treacherous and Jesuitical, prompted by his 
sister, the countess. Sympathy for Hulda, of whose love 
for bim he felt convinced, mistrust of her father and Misa 
Kenney, and irritation with his sister, strove within him for 
the mastery. One thing only was clear, — as Hulda had de- 
livered him from the spell of loneliness that he believed- had 
been cast around him, he must now deliver her ivom this lelf- 
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d reDunciatlon, in whioh, Le was sure, her heart haxl n 



He told the pastor that he must Bpeat with Hulda, that he 
must Bee her, before drscuasiag the matter further. The old 
man replied that Hulda desired much to see him, and begged 
him to come to her on the morrow, siuce her conversation 
with her fether had left her too weak for further exertion on 
the same day. 

As the pastor was about to take his departure, Emannel de- 
tained him for one moment. "I had hoped," he said, " that 
after to-day's interview we should be feat friends, never long 
separated for the future. Together we would have trained 
and developed Hulda's rare nature. But jour entire subjection 
to my sister's wishes forces me to a conflict, in which I do not 
stru^e for my own sake only, and I must trust to your 
honour. Your daughter's heart is in your hand. You will 
see her to-day, while I am away from her. Promise me that 
you will not seek to influence her, until to-morrow, when I 
can see her and speak with her myseif." 

The pastor readily promised, and Emanuel declared himself 
content until the morrow. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

TwENTT-Fona hours spent in solitude and meditation drag 
their " length along " very slowJy, and Emanuel was glad 
when he found himself, Uie next morning, on the way to 
the parsonage. The day was br^ht, and the air exceedingly 
dear ; and as he pondered upon the time passed here at the 
oastlc, and upon his relation to Hulda, he shook off the do- 
preaaion that had weighed upon him, and looked forward to 
seeing her, and dissipating, by his presence and words, ali her 
gloomy prognostioalions for the future, much as one looks 
forwaiil to the happy ending of a book or poem of absorbing 
interest. 

Upon his arrival at the parsonage, the pastor and Miss 
Kenney came forward to receive him. There was a kind 
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of Sablaath. calm in the bearing of each; they looked more 
cheerfiil than they had done for some time, as they told him 
that Hiilda was nmch better and perfectly calm. Still, there 
was something in their ease of manner that made him uncom- 
fortable. 

Her father led him to Hulda's room, and left him alone 
with her. She lay propped up by piliows, her eyes ftill of 
expectation. Her voice had its old melodious sound as she 
bade him welcome ; but she did not, as was her wont, hold 
out her hand to him ; there was something strange in her man- 
ner. As he looked at her, he could not but think of Shake- 
speare's words, — " She eat like Patience on a monument." 

He told her how rejoiced he was to hear that she was really 
better, and he would have pressed his lips, as usual, upon hur 
brow, but she gently repulsed him. 

" Yes, I am well again," she said. " I have not been able 
to pray for so long; all those last weeks in the castle I could 
not. And then came my poor mother's death and my illness. 
I have not been myself; least of all was I myself the day before 
yesterday." And she timidly looked up at him. 

He begged her to think no more of it. It had been all his 
fault. He was wrong to let Konradine come to her : Kon- 
radine herself had been convinced of that. " And do not," 
he added, " repent that outbreak, my darling, since it revealed 
to me the strength of your love for me." 

" No," she replied ; " Heaven permitted it that I might 
really understand myself." She paused in thought for a mo- 
ment, and then continued ; " I told yon the other day how 
like a dream it all was; and when I saw Fraulein Konradine 
with you, so beautiful, so dignified, — like Countess Clarissa,— 
and thought of myself, then— 4hen" — she brought out the 
words wili an effort — " I knew it could not be, and for a mo- 
ment I could not bear it." 

" Hulda !" cried Emanuel, with emotion, " think what yoa 
are doing I You are speaking to me,— to your lover ; your 
heart has no part in what you say. Look, I am here beside 
Tou !" And he threw his arm around her. " Have you for- 
n that you are my love, my bride 1 Have you foi^otten 



e answered, " I had forgotten everything 1 But 
that is all past, for my fatlier's words have recalled me to my- 
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self. I have been thiafciog only of my own Lappiness, not of 
bini, and of mj duty and his. I cacnot leave him." 

She passed her haod across her eyes ; her Toice grew feebler. 
EmsDue! gently but earnestly attempted to win her to his 
views without agitating her. She listened to him with a 
smile, but when he thought he had convinced her, she shook 
her lovely head sadly and decidedly. 

"It cannot be," she siud. , " It must not be. I have had 
no peaee since my mother called me once, twice, just as she 
was dying. Through these long nights she has called me 
again and again, and when you \&t me the day before yester- 
day, she came to me in my dreams. She never wished me to 
leave the parsonage, and she wishes it now less than ever, 
and my father, too, does not wish me to go." 

" Your father is old !" Emanuel interposed. 

"Ail the move reason why I should stay with him, now that 
he has no one but me. When he told me this, and I remem- 
bered how my mother had united me to him in my dream, I 
felt that I could never leave him." 

" And will you, then, leave me ?" asked Emanue!, convinced 
that Hulda must obey the voice of her love. " Have you not 
given me your heart? Have you not delivered me from the 
curse of want of faith in myself? I)o you love me no longer, 
then?" 

"Oh I" she cried, in accents that cut him to the heart, as 
she snatched his hands and pressed them close to her breast, 
"do not make it harder for me; indeed, it is hard enoi^h. K 
he were to die, and to cail me in his last moments as my mother 
called me, and I could not he with him, now that he has no 
one but me in the world, I could never be happy again, — no, 
not even in heaven. I took the sacrament this morning, — I 
be^ed my father, and he gave it to me, — and I vowed to God 
and myself, with my father's hand in mine, that I would never 
leave him, but would live for him alone," and there were tears 
in her voice, " and not for myself, while his 1 fe lasted 

She leaned back, and closed her eyes. Ema uel knew not 
what to do. His love for her had never been greater lut he 
dared not uige her ftirther at present. He telt tl e deepest 
sympathy for her, 

He saw her spending day after day, it m ght he year aft r 
year, in this desert, in voluntary self-renunc at on at ben 
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father's side, and he looked forward into his own fut ire an 1 
it was gray and colourless, as the Yisioas with wh ch 1 e hid 
peopled it faded away. 

As he Btill sat there with her hands in his, tl e pastur en 
tered. Emanuel half arose, and Hulda, think " h was ] e 
paring to JoaTO, cried, in terror, "Are jou going, Emanuei t 

" Teil me that you will follow me, and I will stay," he said, 
teaderij, 

"Be merciftil," said her father; "do not put her to the 
Bharp test that you yourself called cruel. She found peace 
when she looked for it this morning, and it will be hers and 
dwell with her when all agitating causes are removed." 

Hulda had folded her hands, and her eyes were fised in 
entreaty upon her lover. It was almost more than he could 
bear. He rose to go. With a trembling hand Hulda drew 
from her finger the ring that he had given her. That was too 

" No I" he cried, " this parting is not forever I The ring is 
yours, — a pledge that we shall meet again I" And, imprinting a 
kiss upon her brow, he hurried away. 

He never heard the pastor's words as he aeoompanied him 
to his carriage, or Miss Kenney's promises that she would 
" tenderly cherish the dear girl." He reached the castle and 
his own apartments, and still his mind was filled with the 
image of his darling, hor eyes heavy with tears, and her lovely 
mouth quivering, yet firm. He was profoundly sad. The fair 
vision of hope that had hovered before him had &ded, and his 
eonfidenoe in those nearest to him was destroyed. His sister, 
the pastor. Miss Kenney, seemed leagued against him, and it 
appeared to him that a true love — a genuine affection, like 
that which he had hoped Hulda felt for him — would have 
heeded no oath, no parent's bidding, would never have hesi- 
tated between a father, and a lover who had entreated as he had 
done. And when these thoughts assailed him, he was heavier- 
hearted than ever. 

He rang for his servant, and had all things prepared for his 
departure. Why should he linger here a moment longer, now 
that there was nothing more to hope or to expect? 

In a few hours everything was ready, and towards evening 
his carriage Stood waiting for him. Once more he walked 
through the long suites of rooms i^ he had done on the day 
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when he Lad awdted there his sister and Clarissa. What 
length of years seemed to have passed since that sumnier day 
and this dreary nightfall I How different his present pain 
from the calm self-abnegation of that former time I To-day' 
ho could understand the antipathy ttat Konradine had ex- 
pressed for society and the world, and yet it would bo torture 
to remain in this solitude. 

The bailiff and Ma'amselle Ulrika duly made their appear- 
ance to bid him farewell. They were greatly surprised at hia 
deportuie, since nothing tliat they knew of had happeued, and 
no letter had arrived to warrant so sudden a resolve. Ma'amselle 
declared that it made one feel like a fool to have such things 
happen without any reason, and the bailiff remarked that he 
should surely not busy himself about what did not concern 
him, but it was a pity that the Herr Baron should start off in 
euoh terribly cold weather. 

Before the bai'on got into his carriage he called Ulrika, and 
reiterated his injunctions as to the attention that was to be 
paid to Hulda's every want. 

" To be sure, Herr Baron," Ma'amselle eagerly interposed, 
glad of any excuse to ask a question. " You shall certainly 
find on your return that everything has been done that I could 
do. But when dp you intend to return, Herr Baron 7" 

" I shall give you due notice," was the reply. 

" They will know, at all events, at the parsonage, when you 
■write to them, Herr Baron," she persisted; but to this last 
attempt Emanuel made no answer whatever, to her great dis- 

" A poor enough o£B.ee it is," she grumbled, when the court- 
yard gate was dosed upon the carriage, " this shutting up and 
Eutting away after every one has gone. Lonely enough it will 
e, and time enough I shall have on my hands. But," she 
added quickly, and her tone was far brisker, " everything is at 
an end between the baron and your Ma'amselle Hulda, brother. 
The pastor here the first thing in the morning yesterday, the 
baron at the parsonage the first thing in the morning to-day, 
aud then up and away in this freezing weather, and not a word 
out of his mouth when I speak of his writing ; not even a 
'certainly!' or 'yes, indeed I' There is a screw loose some- 
where I It is all up with the grand marriage !" 

" For Heaven's sake, sister, keep your wisdom to yourself 
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until it ia wanted 1" growled the bailiff, and she judged it wise 
to go her ways and be silent. 

Meanwhile Emanuel drove through the night, lost in mel- 
ancholy reverie, acrcss the white, dreary plain, and poor Holda 
waked and watched in the parsonage, striving in vain to think 
only of the duty that lay nearest her, and to look her future 
life, now colourless and blank, bravely in the face. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Emanuel, traTelling by slow stages, did not arrive at his 
villa until the early apriog had hegun to hurat into bloom ; 
hut the balmy air, and all the wit-chery of his southern home, 
failed to cheer him or to lighten his heart of the load that 
weijfhed down his spirits. 

He avoided a meeting with his sister, only uotiiying her 
that he had left the castle, and adding a, few words of bitter 
reproach for her unjustifiable interference with his plans and 
hopes. She attempted some explanation and justification of 
her conduct, but Emanuel refused to pay any heed to her, and 
the pastor's heroic design of restoring peace and affection be- 
tween the brother an d the sist«r at the cost of his child's happi- 
ness was utterly foiled for the present. Hia child's sacrifice 
had benefited no one but the countess, who saw not only the 
odions engagement broken ofi^, but all her plans with regard 
to Hulda and Miss Keoney carried out, since the latter de- 
clared of her own accord that her charge had grown so dear 
to her that she could not think of leaving her until her health 
should be perfectly rratored. 

But what a dull, joyless existence was that to which Hulda 
awoke in the parsonage upon her recovery I Spring returned, 
and the cherry-trees were once more in full blossom ; hut 
Hulda's white dress no more fluttered gaily from the line as 
on the Easter gone by, — there was no preparation for the 
yearly visit from the bailiff's. Hulda sat quietly at her work, 
ia deep mourning, and although the roundness and bloom had 
returned to her cheek, her eyes had lost their eager, hopeful, 
child-like expression. It was upon the past that she pondered 
noWj—memory had superseded hope. Every day she asked hei^ 
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self, "Was aJ] that really so? and if it were, wby has it passed 
like such a fleeting dream ? How can he stay away from me 
when my heart is crying aiier him every hour, and his ring 
tells me over and over again, ' Thee and me shall no one 

The hailiff 's visits were continued the same as ever, although 
there was no Easter invitation extended to his sister, who 
annoyed both the pastor and Hulda with her qnestions and 
remarks. Miss Kenney had returned to her old apartments in 
the castle, but often visited the parsonage, especially since, by 
the countess's desire, a light carriage and pair had been placed 
at her disposal. 

Hulda never went to the castle unless at her old friend's 
particular request. She did not like to leave her father or to 
meet Ma'amselle Ulrika, and the place was full of associations 
that she would fain have forgotten. Unless some errand called 
her to the village, the week would pass without seeing her beyond 
the boundaries of the little parsonage garden. There was 
nothing to hope or to expect in the world beyond it. And yet 
she waited and watched day after day, and each was so like 
its fellow that she wondered, when the church-bells tolled, 
whether a week had really passed since the previous Sunday 
and without bringing her a sign from him who was all the 
world to her. 

The countess had written to the pastor after the baron's de- 
parture, commending the old man's ready compliance with her 
wishes, and assuring him that both he and his daughter might 
rely upon her patronage and protection ; asking that she might 
be made acquainted with any of Hulda's plans for the future, 
and declaring her readiness to further them. But Hulda had 
DO placs, no hopes, except the one which the countess would 
have been the last to sympathize with. Even the feverish 
longing that sometimes possessed her to see something of the 
world in which he moved was suppressed by her as sinful ; in- 
deed, what could throw down the barrier between her and that 
world except her father's death? And she shuddered at the idea 
of looking forward to that, or of founding any hopes upon his 
grave. 
- Work, hard work, was the only prop left her, and her 
father's learning and Miss Keuney's accomplishments stood 
her in good stead. Study kept her from absolut« drapair, 
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although it could oot lend her wings to soar aloft into the 
atmosphere of eager hope that is the birthright of youth, 
and which the changing chances of the world may restore to 
the young even when they think it gone forever. 



CHAPTER n. 



KONEADINE waa happier than Hulda, 

Her appointment to the sisterhood, which had heen gra- 
ciously granted her hy the grand duke, was awMting her upon 
her arrival at the capital, It was undoubtedly a great honour. 
The order was a noble and wealthy one; and she immediately 
retired to its cloisters, where she donned the habit that be- 
tokened her separation from the world duriug the few months of 
the year that its inmates were expected to pass within its quiet 
walls. She could not deny, as she surveyed herself in her 
mirror, clad in the black, flowing woollen robes, the white face- 
cloth, blaek veil, and cross of the order, that the dress added 
a grace and dignity to the pure outlines of her face and form; 
and since it clearly testified to her departure from the world 
where she had so suffered, she could not but hope that her 
resignation for a time of the life she had hitherto led might 
add strength and force to her power of self-control and renun- 
ciation. Of course, in the Httle community in which she now 
found herself, there were no secrets as to the motives or cir- 
cumstances that had influenced its various members to adopt 
their present mode of life. Konradine'a previous history made 
heranobjeet of eager interest and admiration to old and young; 
and her efforts to comport herself with gracious kindliness to 
all called forth willing homage from her associates. The praise 
and high esteem that might have fostered self-conceit in a shal- 
low, frivolous character aroused a noble ambition in Konradine, 
who found it much more consonant with her dignity to endure 
her fete with content and cheerfulness, than to present to the 
world the spectacle of a deserted and inconsolable mourner. 

It waa a satisfiiction to her that none of her present a^oei- 
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ates were familiar with the details of her past. No one could 
Burroand her with the anxiouB iKiro by which her mother had 
Bometimes annoyed her, or care to know whether she had slept 
well, or had passed the night in tears ; and hefore long she even 
began to regret that she had so unveiled her inmost heart to 
Emanuel. What good had it done her? What good could it do 
her? She wished shecould make him forget ail she had told him 
when she was in such an agitated state of mind. She could 
not understand why she should so have craved sympathy ; and 
now that all around hor were disposed to revere and look up 
to her, it was irksome to reflect that Emaniie! waa thinking 
of her as deserving of pity and compassion. 

There had been no special agreement between them to write 
to each other; but it had been the natural consequence of their 
mutual confidences that they should do so, and their letters 
were free and unconstrained. Emanuel, in the quiet of his 
home, had an increasing sense of disappointment in the fail- 
ure of his hopes and plans; and, however he might strive 
against it, a dawning consciousness that he had heen in fault 
oppressed him at times. 

Often, as he paced bis hroad terrace in melancholy mood, 
die thought of how he had hoped to see Hulda wandering 
here by his side, of the joy it would have been to him to see 
her delight in the beauty and majesty of nature in his south- 
em home, would arouse a yearning for her that Was not to be 
stifled, until overborne by the painful thought that her love 
for him had not been strong enough to overcome her sense of 
filial duty. But should not he, the experienced man of the 
world, have known how, in spite of all her scruples, to per- 
suade her to be his, convinced that her iuther, in the end, 
would find his own happiness in the happiness of his child ? 
But here again his old mistrust of himself asserted itself, 
and his pride of birth would prompt him to ask whether 
it were fitting that he should persistently sue a village maiden 
to accept a name that the proudest in Europe might be glad 
to bear. Thus he was tortured and .torn by doubts and 
longings, until time and the constant interchange of letters 
with IConradine brought him a degree of calmness and con- 
tent. 

Scarcely a week passed without bringing him news from his 
friend and confidante, and her letters all told him of the re- 
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pose that she enjoyed, a, quiet contentment of which she had 
hardly believed her nature capable. She spoke of her attach- 
ment to the prince as of a thing of the past, which time and 
an altered mode of life had enabled her to regard as the ex- 
perience of a third person, and she congratulated herself upon 
her power to think of him now without anger, or even irrita- 
tion; her present satisfaction proving to her that the higheat 
happiness lay, not in being beloved, but in loving, and, above 
all, in reliance upon one's self. 

These statements and assurances might perhaps at first have 
been the result only of her desire that they should be true. 
They were perhaps only a picture of the state of mind that 
she hoped to att-ain. If so, they certainly conduced to bring 
about the desired change. She became thoroughly mistress 
of herself once more, and del^hted, as she said, to find the 
former Konradine awake to life again. 

Prizing, as did both she and her mother, the advantages of 
birth, she had always protested in her heart against the baron's 
choice; but, herself a victim to the prejudices of rank, she 
had never declared her disapproval. Hulda's conduct on the 
only occasion of her seeing her had hardly prepossessed her 
in her fiivoui ; and now she no longer refrained from express- 
ing her aversion to sueh a miealliance. 

In her letters to Emanuel she openly avowed that she 
thought his pity and grief upon Hulda's account exa^eratod. 
She herself — so she wrote — attached no special importance to 
what was called first love. Love was the highest expression 
of a fully-developed nature, and the heart must first learn to 
test and prove its force before it could become capable of a love 
BO great as to absorb the entire being. Let him honestly ask 
himself whether he believed that young ^rl, scarcely more 
than a child, capable of such a love, or if he imagined that 
Hulda's life might not, in time, be truly happy and contented 
without him. And did he believe that such a child could 
find it impossible to forget what had been to her a bright 
morning dream, when she herself, Konradine, a woman ripe 
in knowledge of the world, had found peace and repose after 
the shattering of her hopes 1 

To these questions Emanuel made no reply even to himself. 
For him, with his knowledge of her, there was a difference 
between Hulda and all other young girls. He could not judge 
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ber by the common standard. But he oontimied to keep up 
a lively correapondeDce with Konradine, and Hulda became 

A letter that he had addressed to her shortly after his de- 
pai'ture from the castle had been returned to him by her father, 
unopened, with a request that he would spare his daughter; and 
Miss Kenaey, to whom he applied some time afterwani for Dews 
of Hnlda, assured him that she was improving every day, and 
that youth and a good constitution were fully asserting their 
power in her restoration to health. She informed him that 
Hnlda had accompanied her upon a visit of a week to the 
capital, and that she had been wonderfully impressed, quite 
carried away, in short, by the musical and theatrical entertain- 
ments she had there enjoyed. The baron would certainly be 
glad to know that the girl in whom he had taken such en in- 
terest was again restored to life and health. Doubtless, a little 
more time, with suitable amusements and distractions, would 
BuEBce to cause her to foi^t the hopes that had flattered her 
youth for awhile ; but she must be allowed to forget them, — to 
which end Miss Kenney entreated Emanuel not to write to 
her. 

He read and re-read this letter, and it shook his faith ; espe- 
cially as the baiiiff, who wrote to him upon business at mid- 
summer, added his testimony to Miss Kenney's, by mentioning 
at the end of his letter that all were well at the parsonage, 
and his god-child was as blooming as a rose again. The good 
man had his own ends to answer in this intelligence. He was 
very fond of Hulda, and could not allow the baron to believe 
that she was grieving or pining for his sake, 

It did not need much to persuade Emanuel that a young 
and beautifnl ^rl could forget both himself and his love. It 
pained him, but it relieved him of a great care, and of a cer- 
tain amount of remorse. It quieted his conscience. 
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Thus the summ 
autumn haxJ set in, 
for her health, and her frequent need of the advice of a phy- 
Biciau, would prevent her from, spending another winter in. 
the retired castle. The countess, who was visiting ter daughter 
in her new home, proposed to her old friend to take possession 
for the present of her town-house, where she might possihly 
join her before the close of the winter. 

To this Miss Konney agreed, and she made haste to com- 
municate her plans to her friends at the parsonage. The 
pastor, and even Halda, appeared to think her departure but 
natural, since they could not hope to retain her forever in their 
solitude ; and, hesides, Hulda was beginning to he ahsorbed hy 
a fresh anxiety. 

Her father's health was failing, and there had lately appeared 
a weakness of his eyes that filled her with alarm. The phy- 
sician advised his removal, if possible, for a time to town, that 
he might place himself under the care of an eminent oculist. 
But how was this to be done ? A substitute for his office 
must be secured, and their limited means made any stay in 
the capital a matter of grave consideration. The countess, 
however, aa soon as Miss Keunej informed her how matters 
1, smoothed away aJ! obstacles in the way of a change so 



She begged the pastor to accompany Miss Kenney to town, 
and, of course, to take Hulda with him. There he could estab- 
lish himself in the same rooms in her house that he had long ago 
occupied aa her husband's tutor, and remain there as her guest 
for so long aa seemed to him best. She furthermore insisted 
that it was her right, as well aa her desire, to provide a sub- 
stitute during his absence from his parish, and to defray all 
extra expenses consequent upon the residence in town, since 
she was certainly more interested than any one else in pre- 
serving the health and life of so admirable a pastor for her 
tenants, so vaJued a friend of her femily. 
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All difficulties were thus removed, and the good old man, 
aoeustoraed from his eailiest years to dependence, was giad to 
know that the patronage that had never yet failed him was 
still extended towards him in fullest measure, and would 
probably be his daughter's after his death. But the countess's 
benefactions produced a very different effect upon Hulda. 

She knew well that the countess's offer should be grate- 
fiilly accepted, but yet, frequently as she recurred to the fact 
that hei' Other's eyesight, perhaps his life, was at slake, she 
could not conquer her aversion to partake of the great lady's 
hospitality. During the few days that she had spent in town 
with Miss Kenney, she had reluctantly visited those spacious 
apartments, and even the prospect of delights and novel ex- 
periences, of which the mere thought was intoxicating, could 
not soothe her wounded pride. 

■ The leaves, however, had hardly fallen from the trees before 
the pastor found himself once more amid the scenes of former 
years, and, from the windows of the rooms he had occupied as 
a young man, looking out into the gardens, along the format 
alleys of which Miss Kenney took her daily morning walk 
with Hulda by her side. Exemption from duty and change 
of scene had a beneficial effect upon the old man. Miss 
Kenney, too, was glad to visit the capital once more, where 
she was greatly valued by the countess's circle of friends, who ■ 
showed her much kind attention ; and the pastor did not shun 
society. The old governess was very fond of dramatic 
representations, and Hulda had an opportunity, under her 
escort, of becoming acquainted with the best theatrical per- 
formances. 

At such times the girl forgot everything, the danger that 
threatened her fiither, and her own wretchedness. She was no 
longer herself; she lived and suffered in the persons of those 
who moved upon the stage. She envied great actrrases, who 
might utter ajid express what she was doomed to sufTer and 
feel in silence. She could not help reading aloud to her felher 
such parts as affected her most deeply, and he took delight in 
the enthusiasm that noble thoughts and emotions awakened in 
his ohiid, and was glad to see her relinquish, even for a few 
hours, all saddening memories. 

They had passed a couple of months in town, when every 
lover of the drama was filled with joyful expectation fay the 
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announcement of the appearance of one of the greatest actreaaei 
of the day. All who had ever seen the celebrated Qabrielle 
upon the stage remembored tho occasion ss one of the groat 
enjoyments of their lives. Not only was she incomparable in 
tragedy, but her auecess was equally great in comedy, for she 
was still young and beautiful. And those who had seen her 
in private could not sufficiently praise her natural grace, her 
talent, her noble pride in her art. Among these was Miss 
Kenney, who had first admired her upon the stage, and after- 
wards had had frequent opportunity of seeing her at the 
countess's Italian residence, where sbo had been, during one 
of her rests from work, an. almost daily visitor. 

One evening, in a small gathering of friends in Miss Ken- 
ney's room, Gabrielle formed the subject of discussion, and 
some one present, after alluding to her age, said to be con- 
siderably post thirty, mentioned the various stories afloat 
eoncoming her. 

She had seen, so ran the rumour, the most distinguished 
men, artists, authors, and princes, at her feet. A gifted young 
aetor had committed suicide for her sake. Then she had 
been jilted and forsaken by a famous artist, for whom she 
had made immense sacrifices ; and, after all these reports had 
been discussed, it was firmly maintained that she had been 
privately married for some years to a reigning prince, and that 
ths moi^Miatic marriage was kept a secret, because Gabrielle 
loved her art beyond all else, and had expressly stipulated that 
she should remain upon the stage as long as she felt herself 
called upon to do so. 

Forbearance to judge harshly, and the aversion that well- 
eondueted mediocrity always thinks fit to display to anything 
out of the usual way, worldly-wise liberality, and a severe 
sense of decorum, all found their advocates in the small circle 
here assembled. There was, however, one lady, an elderly 
relative of the countess, who did not unite with the rest in 
admiring the great aitiste's qualities of mind and heart, but 
condemned her unsparingly, denouncing as demoralizing the 
latitude In manners and morals which is generally allowed lo 



The severity with which she maintained her views irritated 
to determined opposition the admirers of the artiste ; i ' ' 
in sueh an argument aa now arose the extremest o"'" 
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apt to be advocated, the old lady soon deelared emphatically 
that in her estimation every woman who went upon the Stage 
lost, by such a step, all claim to he received in good society. 
She, for her part, would never condescend to personal inter- 
course with a woman at whom every one could take puhlic 
esoeption who had purch^ed the right to do so by paying for 
a ticket. Thia called forth extravagant opposition, and some 
of the disputanta were almost in danger of tranacending the 
bounds of good breeding, when the paator put in his word. 

He had been listening to the discussion, his eyes shaded 
from the light by a screen, without taking any part in it. 
Although bis ill-health prevented him from visiting the 
theatres, be was remarkably fond of dramatie representations, 
and his recollections of the great histrionic stars, with whose 
performances he had been ^miliar in his youth, bad made 
many a lonely evening delightftj for bis wife and daughter. 
His liberal culture, no less than his gentle, kindly heart, 
rebelled against any denunciation of the great actress like that 
to which he had just listened. 

" I need not tell you," be said, at last, " that I share the 
usual prejudice, if prejudice it be, against a woman's seeking 
notoriety of any kind. It seems to me that a woman's sphere 
is home, and this not because I would limit her influence and 
power, but rather increase it. Doubtless, every woman who 
goes npon the stage, and is obliged continually to give expres- 
sion to emotions and passions tbat she would otherwise sup- 
press, loses what constitutes one of her chief charms, one of 
her most feminine attributes. But " 

" Really, Herr Pastor, I cannot see how we differ in the 
slightest degree," Gabrielle's accuser here interrupted him. 
" You apply to a class what I have declared with regard to a 
single person," 

" No !" replied the old man, " I should never condemn, but 
rather pity, those women who, in obedience to a call too mighty 
to resist, have chc«en a path in life where they must of neces- 
sity lay aside a woman's chief ornament and surest safeguard. 
And I would doubly honour those who, like the great actress 
of whom you have been speaking, have known bow, amid all 
the temptations and pitfalls of a dramatic career, to preserve 
in unblemished purity the jewel of their reputation." 

The conversation continued for some time to be occupied 
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with the theatres and dramatic performances ; but Hulda 
scarcelj heard anything more. She was pondering her father's 
words, which, gentle though they were, had seemed hard and 
unfeeling to her. Surely he, too, was prejudiced. What couid 
there be unwomanly in the representation of emotions that 
could only ennoble? All actresses need not of necessity be- 
come bardened and nnsexed. She was convinced that there 
were many exceptions to what her father considered the rule 
in this case, and surely Gabrielle must he one of them. 

She had seen the actress's portrait in the shop- windows, and 
had been greatly impressed with her noble cast of counienance. 
The large eyes seemed to look abroad into the world in con- 
sciousness of a power to overeome it. Even the smile upon 
her lips was full of a proud security. Such a majestic carriage, 
in Hulda's opinion, could be the result only of genuine self- 
reliance and a good conscience. 

With the warm enthusiasm of youth she had created for 
herself an ideal, and the more it was attacked the closer did 
she olaap it. Young and inexperienced though she was, she 
knew already how entirely unprovoked may be the assaulta 
of envy and ill will, and how easily they may touch a woman's 
reputation. 

All that had been said around Miss Eenney's tea-table had 
but heightened hor intense desire to see the great actress; and 
with delight greater than any she had experienced for a long 
time, she heard that she was to accompany her kind old friend 
to the theatre on the night of Qabrielle's first performance, 
when she was to appear in Goethe's " Tasso." 



CHAPTER IV. 



It was a dark, cold winter evening when Miss Eenney anil 
Hulda, wrapped in fiirs, drove to the theatre that appeared to 
absorb within the charmed circle of its brilliant lights all the 
life and bustle that had forsaken the gloomy, deserted streets. 
The first notes of the overture greeted their ears as they en- 
tered their bos. 

The house was crowded ; and when the curtain rose, when 
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tlie bright aunshine of an Italian landscape effaced the remem- 
hrance of the northern storm without, and the figure of Ga- 
hrielle, who personated the princess, advanced from the terraee, 
she was greeted with enthusiastic applause. Her appearance 
justified all that had been said in her praise. Walking for- 
ward, as if unconscious of the presence of the audience, she 
addressed her companion. 

Surely there was magic in the words to transport one far 
away from every-day life. One hreathed another atmosphere. 
All that could distress or annoy was banished from this ideal 

Even those among the audience who had supposed them- 
selves thoroughly familiar With the drama, found it invested 
with a beauty of which they had not dreamed. This was the 
Princess Leonora that had inspired the poet. So full of noble 
grace, of lofty and yet simple dignity, was every gesture and 
tone of the actress, that the applause of those who hung upon 
her aceenta was tempered by a kind of awe. And the confi- 
dence that Hulda, had reposed in Gabrielle as a woman before 
seeing her, grow into affectionate regard with every moment. 

For the first time since her parting from Emanuel her heart 
beat light and free, inspired as it was with a desire that bore' 
no relation to him. She wished to speak lo G-abrieile, al- 
though she hardly knew what she should say to her. She 
felt as if she must give expression to her reverence for her, 
which was akin to the emotion with which a devolee regards 
some wonder-working picture or image ; and vague hopes arose 
within her when Miss Kenney, who had been greatly delighted 
by the performance, proposed to write to the artiste thanking 
her for the pleasure she had received, reminding her of their 
former intercourse, and expressing a hope that it might be 



The note was instantly answered. Gabrielle cordially 
thanked Miss Kenney for her kind expressions, and, since 
she could not possibly, among her numerous engagements, ap- 
point any time when ^e should be at leisure to receive a visit 
at her hotel, proposed, when opportunity should offer, to pro- 
sent herself in Miss Kenney 's rooms, to renew an acquaintance 
mutually so agreeable. 

Miss Kenney did not faO to be present at all her perform- 
ances, each of which was a fresh triumph for the actress. 
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Upon her return from the theatre the governess would seek 
the pastor's room, find theie delight her friends with it descrip- 
tion of what she had enjoyed,— for Hulda spent these evenings 
reading to ber father, — until at last the old man's eager desire 
to see this star in the dramatic world was almost as great aa 
his daughter's. 

One evening when Gtabrielle did not play, Holda and her 
father were seated at Miss Keaney' s tea-table, when a carriage 
drove into the oourt-yard ; and before they had had time to 
wonder at the nnaccustomed sound, the door opened to admit 
a brilliant visitor indeed, — Gabrielle herself. 

" I am sure you must have tliought I was never coming," 
she said, advancing with inimitable grace, and taking both 
Miss Kenney's hands in her own; "but upon these theatrical 
tours my time is never my own ; and it is rarely indeed that I 
can do what would please me most. To-night, however, I 
dressed early for a ball, where I must go to be stared at and 
questioned, and for which I shall indemnify myself by a quiet 
hour with you. Pray give me a cup of tea, and tell me where 
the countess is ; and how Clarissa and the young count are ; 
and why yon are here without them." 

She said it all perfectly naturally, and yet with the air of a 
princess who involuntarily feels that her presence and sym- 
pathy confer pleasure. Then turning to the pastor and his 
daughter, she expressed her aatisfaetion at finding that her old 
friend was not alone. 

Miss Kenney presented them to her guest; and while the 
pastor joined in the conversation that ensued, Hulda, as she 
silently made the tea, gazed at Gabrielle in a kind of rapture. 
She seemed to her even younger than when she had seen her 
upon the stage ; and, although she could hardly believe that 
this charming creature in her modern ball-dress, with jewels 
sparkling on her neck and arms, who was going to dance at a 
ball, was the Leonora whom she remembered, she was com- 
pletely fascinated by her; every look and gesture seemed full 
of artistic beauty. 

As Hulda handed her a eup of tea, her eyes for the first 
time rested full upon the young girl. A look of surprise 
passed over her features; and, turning to Miss Kenney, she 
said, " Ton knew me ten, twelve years ago. Do yon not think 
this child ri ' ' 
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Miss Keuney could hardly admit this, although there cer- 
tainly was a airailaiity in the colouring of the two fiioes. But 
Gabrielle liked to justify her assertions ; and, rising and taking 
Hulda's hand, she led her up to a tail mirror, and standing side 
by side with her there, said, " Indeed, you are strikingly like 
me, my dear child. But don't cast down your eyes and look so 
distressed; you need not let the resemblance terrify you." 
Then, leaning towards her, she kissed her brow, and added, 
kindly, "Now that I find you so like me, I shall not he able 
to say that I admire you." 

Eeturning to the tea-table, she asked the pastor, who was 
pleased by the notice taken of his child by the great actress, 
whether he had educated Hutda in the country; and Miss 
Kenney, who was always true to her governess instincts, 
thinking that more attention was paid to Hulda than was 
quite good for her, led the conversation away from her by 
declaring that Gabrielle herself had done much to arouse a 
love of the beautiful in the child, who had lately enjoyed the 
delight of seeing her in her rSle of Leonora. 

"And in what other parta have you seen me play?" asked 
the artiste, turning to Hulda, who answered that she had been 
to the theatre but once, great as had been her desire to see her 
as Juliet. The pastor here expressed his regret that the state 
of his he^th prevented his enjoying so great a pleasure; and 
Miss Kenney was eloquent in her admiration of the artiste's 
rendering of certain passages of Borneo and Juliet, 

GabrieJle was gratified by such genuine homage, and turning 
again to Hulda, who evidently prepossessed her greatly, she 
said, " I am sorry that I shall not play Juliet here again, for 
I consider it one of my best parts, and am always pleased 
when others agree with me. Meanwhile, since you wished 
to see it, and since I would gladly atone to the Herr Pastor 
for depriving him of his reader during this hour, if you have 
a Shakespeare at hand," — and she looked at her watch,^ — ■" I 
still have half au hour to spare, and I shall be glad to read 
you a few scenes, if you wiD take a part with me," 

"I? Poryou? Oh, how can I?" cried Hulda, who seemed 
to be living in some improbable dream. 

" Only try; it can do you no harm," said Gabrielle, with a 
smile; " and get the book quickly, for really there ia no time 
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The tragedy was soon produced. Hulda had been reading 
it lately, on tlie day when Gabrielle was to perform it. Ga- 
brielle opened it at the first scene between Romeo and Juliet, 
telling Hulda to read Borneo's part, while she recited her own, 
of course, from memory. She was in her happiest mood. 
Through scene after scene she led her hearers entranced ; and 
in the soliloquy, before Juliet drinks the sleeping-potion, both 
Miss Kenney and the pastor were in tears. As for Hulda, her 
emotion was too deep to be thus espressed. , 

Her heart had throbbed loudly at the first words that she 
was obliged to read, but by degrees she had entirely forgotten 
herself; her whole soul was lost in admiration of Juliet. As 
in a dream one performs actions that seem impossible even 
to the dreamer, so she resigned herself to the poetry and its 
representative. She read on and on, until she sat gazing, ab- 
sorbed, at the actress, as she spoke the final words : 



Then Gahrielle rose quickly, with a smile, and turning to 
Hulda, with an evident desire to break the speli of silence 
cast over her hearers by her matchless rendering of the part, 
held out her hand, saying, " Well, did you like it, dear child ?" 

"Yes," was the reply; but even that one word was difficult 
of utterance ; and while her father and Miss Kenney were ex- 
pressing their thanks, she bent down and kissed Giibrielle's 
hand, tears streaming from her eyes. 

"You foe! deeply,'' said Gabrielle, pleased with the girl's 
passionate admiration. " Your daughter reads extremely well, 
Herr Pastor," she added ; " really, uncommonly well. She 
did not annoy me by one false tone, and sometimes she sur- 
prised me. As a reward, she shall see me to-morrow night 
in my fiirewel! part. Donna Diana. You are a country girl," 
she said to Hulda, with a smile, " and can rise early. Come 
to me to-morrow morning at nine o'clock, and I will give you 
tickets of admission for Miss Kenney and yourself." 

Then she wrapped heraelf in her fur cloak, and left her 
grateful friends, assuriog them that their enjoyment had been 
a greater satisfaction to her than the applause of a lai^e 
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The sun had not even peeped over the tall roofe of the old 
houses m the narrow streets the nest morning when Hulda, in 
her picturesque fax jacket and close velvet cap, hetook herself 
to Gabrielle's hotel. A carriage stood before the door, and the 
light* were still hurning in" the lower story. The concierge 
to whom she addressed her modest inquiries told her that 
Mademoiselie was up and at breakfest, and that she had given 
orders that if a young girl inquired for her she should he 
shown up to her rooms immediately. 

As Hulda entered, Uabrieile, attired in a dark silk'morn- 
ing drras, was sitting at the breakfest-table before a bright fire, 
while candles burning in silver candeiahra lit up the breakfast 
equipage with a cheerful glow that was still wanting in the 
tardy day. lu spite of the frosty panes, flowers were bloom- 
ing in the windows, and vases filled with flowers were abun- 
dant in the room. Books, papers, and a variety of graceful 
trifles lay about on the tables; and a maid was just carrying 
into the next room a goi^eous crimson velvet robe embroid- 
ered with gold. 

Hulda had been accustomed in the eastle to all the appli- 
ances of wealth ; but everything here had a different air. It 
was freer, more romantic. The impression it made was pleas- 
anter, in the hasty glance the young girl cast around her, as 
Gabrielle greeted her kindly and msisted upon her laying 
aside her fui« and breakfasting with her. She poured out a 
cup of chocolate and handed it to her, saying, as she looked 
her full in the fiice, " Now that you have such rosy cheeks 
from your early walk, I can see how very young you are. 
Your mature figure deceived me yesterday. How old are 
you, my child 1" 

Hulda replied that she was in her eighteenth year. 

"And have you always lived in the country, and with your 
father? Where, then, did you get those deep tones in your 
voice, — -tones that are not learned i» the nursery?" 

Hulda looked at her as if she did not understand her ques- 
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tion. " Have you been accuslomed to dramatic reading, like 
that which I asked of jou last evening ?" 

" Oh, yes," aaid Hulda ; " they often sent for me last winter 
to read for them at the castle." 

"And who were 'they,' my child?" 

" Sometimes there were guests present, and sometimes there 
were only the Prince and the Countess Clarissa, and" — she 
hesitated — " the Herr Baron." 

"What Herr Baron?" 

" Baron Emanuel I" said Hulda, as a crimson flush suffused 
her cheek, and she scarcely dared to rmse her eyes, for fear 
they should betray her. 

" Indeed I now I understand, my child, whence come those 
wonderfol tones in your voice that cannot he taught !" cried 
Gabrielle, holding out her hand to the young girl, and looking 
at her with a clear, penetrating gase that was more than Hulda 
could bear. All the past, with its hopes and fears and shat- 
teredjoys, came rushing over her soul, and, carried away by the 
kindly sympathy in Gabrielle's tone and manner, she threw 
herself at her feet, and hiding her face in her lap, bui^t into 
tears as she sobbed out, " Ob, forgive me, I cannot help it I I 
am so unhappy I" 

" Stand up, my poor child, stand up 1" Gabrielle exclaimed, 
as the weeping girl strove t* regain her composure. The 
artist's sympathy, aroused at first by a fancied resemblance be- 
tween Hulda and herself, mas now thoroughly enlisted. " Do 
not try," she said, soothingly, " to cheek your tears, — cry, cry, 
my dear child. There are tears which we hide from a father 
or a mother, but which must have free couree some time, aud 
which flow more gently when some one who cares for us stands 
by And I do care for you, mj poor little flower I Tell me 
all ; I shall understand it, for I too have suffered and endured. 
You may tell me everything without fear." 

And Hulda told her everything, with all her native ingenu- 
ousness. It was an infinite relief to her to utter what she 
had never even dared to say to her lover ; to tell of how her 
heart was fu!! to breaking, and how her tips had been sealed 
to all the world until this moment. 

Meanwhile the advancing day grew bright. The sun eanio 
shining in at the windows, but neither of the occupants of 
the apartment had thought of estiDguisblag the candles burn- 
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ing on the table. Not until the young girl's talc was at an 
end did Qabrielle address a question to lier. "And wbat do 
you expect now? What are you going to doV" 

Hulda looked sadly up at her. "What can I do, but 
fiilftl my duty, and pray God that he will enable me to 
doit?" 

" Yes," replied GabrieUe. " I too see that you mu&t not 
leave your fiither. But I could not have acted thus, and the 
baron will not account youv filial love a virtue, I have known 
him fi)r years." She saw the girl's eyes kindle at these words. 
" I know Baron Emanuel well, and I know his tender enthu- 
siasm of character, and can understand that you love him 
and that he loved you. But, as he is an enthusiast, he has all 
an enthusiast's sensitive and suspicious egotism. Such a man 
requires other proofs of affection than those you have given 
him. He was ready to sacrifice much for your sate, and you 
owed him a corresponding sacrifice. Doubtless he thought 
that a genuine love would cause you, as the Bible says, to 
leave father and mother and cleave to the husband. You dis- 
appointed his hopes. He cannot believe in a love which when 
put to the test proves weaker than filial affection 

Hulda had not expected such a reply, and it pa ned her 
" Could I disobey my father ?" she asked. " Coul 1 I- — - 

GabrieUe did not let her finish the sentence. Mo t eer 
tainly you could, most assuredly you should I A d the 1 aron 
would have cherished you so tenderly in return Just u h a 
proof of love was what he demanded. But you read your 
poets and learn them by heart, yet never understand them. 
' The highest price alone will buy those treasures that we rate 
most high.' And then again, ' No eternhy can restore what a 
moment can lose.' But I will not pain you, child ; I onlj_ 
wish to show you that all you have suffered ia the result of 
your own actions, for which I hold you in no wise responsible. 
Your training has deprived you of all power to do otherwise. 
You thought you could break the spell cast upon your lover, 
but you had not strength to break spells which have been cast 
around you from childhoodj and which should be regarded, 
within certain bounds, as sacred. But we all have rights as 
individuals in this world. If love is the strongest force of a 
woman's nature, I hold the courage that it inspires her noblest 
attribute." She paused, and then added, "You read Ilomeo 
16 
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80 well, aod understand Juliet not at all. And yet, as I look 
at you, 1 am reminded of my own youth." 

" Were you forced to leave your home and your parents ?" 
Hulda asked, timidly. 

" I ? I never knew either parents or a home. Whatever I 
am, I made myself 1" said Gabrielle, proudly. "My mother's 
sister, a dancer like myself, took me when my motiier died. 
I grew up, that was all, — shifting for myself, like a young 
duck in the water; and the water in which I swam was not 
always of the clearest. I had to work out everythicg for 
myself, even my sense of duty and of seif-respect. At last 
my hour of redemption, arrived, in the nohle confidence re- 
posed in me by one human being. I was horn anew into the 
world. Snoh an hour, thank God I there comes for most of us, 
if we only know how to profit by it." She stopped, as if sur- 
prised that she had so spoken of herself, and said, " But 
this has nothing to do with your affairs. You tetl me that 
you have entirely relinquished the hope of ever agwn seeing 
Baron Emanuel, and I think you are wise ; such ' hope de- 
ferred' is too much for any woman. But is there any one to 
whom you can turn when you shall need a friend, — when your 
fiither, who seems to me very feeble, shall have closed his eyes 
upon this world?" 

Scarcely a day passed in which Hulda did not ask herself 
this question, and for months she had told herself that she 
did not entertain the slightest hope of Emanuel's return, and 
that she would go forth into the world and earn her bread aa 
Dest she might. But now that Gabrielle gave utterance to 
what had hitherto been unexpressed in words, she suddenly 
felt how, in spite of herself, all her hopes were centred in her 
absent lover, and she cried out, involuntarily, " He cannot have 
forgotten me !" 

The tone in which these words were spoken quite charmed 
Gabrielle, and greatly increased her sympatliy with Hulda. 

"Torgotten?" she repeated. "What is ever forgotten, or 
who can forget? But even what we cannot forget, my child, 
we must often forego; and the sooner the better." 

Her servant here announced the name of the director of an 
important theatre in a neighbouritig province. He had already 
entreated Gabrielle for one or two appearances at his theatre, 
and had now come in person to follow up his request. Hulda 
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would have taken her leave, but Qabrielle asked her to wait, 
since the cards of admisMon for the evening had not yet been 
sent her. 

The director was a tall, handsome man, although now nearly 
sixty years old, Hulda had often heard her lather speak of 
him, for he. belonged to a.fiimilyof celebrated actors, and 
during the time of her father' residence in the capital had 
appeared "upon the boards himself, taiing the parte' of the 
young lovers. He seemed still fo aspire to the same rSle, 
was dressed with great eare, in the extreme of the fashion, and 
every word was evidently studied. Art had quite superseded 
nature in his case. 

"I hope, feirest lady," he cried, when Gabrielle had ex- 
pressed her surprise at seeing him, " that you are not cruel 
enough to mean what you say. Could I so far foi^et myself 
as to know you so near without an attempt to kiss this lovely 
hand, even although not only fields of snow, but ' a sea of 
troubles ' interposed between us?" And he drew ofi' his glove, 
and, with extravagant gallantry, touched Gabrielle's hand with 
his lips, saying, as she laughed and shook her finger at him 
playflilly, " Still the same enchanting grace, the same irresist- 
ible laugh. Every one of them can weep, — but who can laugh 
like Gabrielle? To hear that laugh once more is well worth 
the journey hither." 

She laughed again, amused to see how years had passed 
over his head without altering bis theatrical manner, and re- 
plied, " Then you can return content, my friend ; and, as you 
leave the room, you will hear me laugh again at the fiTiitJesa 
errand that brought yon here. Jesting aside, why did you 
come when I wrote you how impossible it is fisr me to play 
for you at present?" 

" Why did I come? Shall I tell you, and will yon not 
scold me? My knowledge of your ses, and my conviction 
that you are no exception to the rule in this instance. It is 
so easy for women to say 'no' on paper. But when a sup- 
pliant appears in person before them, their tender hearts can 
haj-dly permit the ug!y word to be used. And," he added, 
hastily, " you shall make your own terms. I accede to them 
before bearing them. The half, three-quarters, of the profits 
if you will. The public Is frantic to see you. They will 
double prices, and every seat will be engaged 
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beforehand. Your lodgings shall be all ready for you. You 
sWI choose jour own r61es, T must go back empowered to 
say, ' GrabrieUe is coming !' How about Eboli ? Do you 
remember what an effect we produced when I played Carlos 
with you? Or Thekla? You will be delighted with your 
Mas. An admirable young fellow ; rising talent, fine voice, 
capital figure. Let me entreat you, fairest lady." 

Gabrielle heard him qnietly ; but when he paused, she said, 
" Indeed, I am very sorry that stem necessity obliges me to 
falsify your estimate of feminine nature. I am bound by my 
contract, and although you were to build me bridges of gold 
and promise me an angel to play with me, I should still 
be forced tfl say no. I am really tired, and, with the long 
and tiresome journey that I now have in prospect, dare not 
make any extra exertion." 

Still, the director would not consider his cause lost, and so 
well did he plead it, now as an enthusiastic admirer, now as 
an eager man of business, that Gabrielle at last yielded so far 
as to allow him to hope that she would appear two or three 
times upon hia stage when she had concluded her present pro- 
fessionaJ tour. He was all gratitude and delight at the pros- 
pect. Then the conversation turned upon other theatricaJ and 
dramatic matters ; there was a good deal of goesip concerning 
stage-life, and those then connected with it, — all carried on 
in a free and easy tone that at times almost startled Hulda, 
who was sitting meanwhile, quite forgotten, in a corner. At 
last, when the servant entered with the cards for which hia 
mistress had sent him, and Gabrielle arose to dismiss her 
visitor, he became aware of the young girl's presence. 

He approached her, and, with a look of scrutiny that seot 
tlie blood to her cheeks, asked, " A young colleague ? A rela- 
tive ? She is very like you. Admirable ! "With all that beau- 
tiM hair, what a Kathehen von Heilbronn she would makel 
Really, an ideal Kathehen 1" 

Hulda scarcely dared to lift her eyes; her shy blush<a 
heightened her beauty, and Gabrielle's pleased glance rested 
upon her with all the interest she had mspired from the first 
moment of their meeting. 

" No colleague at all," she said. " Ma^ierooiselle is a country 
pastor's daughter. But you see the likeness to me, do you 
not ? It quite surprised me yesterday ; and you are quite right, 
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she would make a lovely Kathohen I thmk slie In* ttleni, 
too. I heard hor read jesterdaj, tnd she did estrcmcly 

She held out her hand to Huida, beneath fthose feet the 
ground seemed fairly tjembhng The director htd put hw 
eye-glasa in his eye and was stanng at her 

" High praise, Mademoiselle ' praise that many a tried 
actor would be proud to earn Are you desiioua uf going 
upon the stage?" 

" I ?" cried Hulda. She could s ly no more , and G dinelle 
explained to the director what had brought the young gjrf to 
her room. 

But this did not appear to make much impression upon the 
man. "Some one in Faust says," he said, " ' An actor may 
instruct a parson ;' many a man destined for the pulpit has 
gone upon the stage ; all roads lead to the stage as well as to , 
Home, and the road thither is no longer from a parsonage 
than from any other place. So, if jou think mademoiselle 
has talent, and if she thinks — — " 

" And if — and if," Gabrielle interrupted him. " Let it rest 
there, I pray. Don't you see you annoy and embarrass the 
poor ohild? Don't carry the jest too far. You find us play- 
actors uncomfortable people, do you not, Hulda dear? And 
you are not very far wrong. Fortunately, here are the 
tickets." 

She handed her the tickets, and, with kind remembrances 
to Miss Kenney and the pastor, dismissed her, bidding her 
remember that she must turn to her if ever she needed a 
friend, promising to do all in such case that she could for 
hor; and then she retired to dress for a rehearsal, whither the 
director, by her permission, was to accompany her. 
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HuLDA could scarcely Lave told how she reached her homu, 
and all through the day she walked in a, kind of dream. In 
the evening, at the theatre, she could hardly enjoy Gahrielle's 
performance, for the director was in the proscenium -hox, and 
stared at her frequently and fixedly, and as they were leaving 

the theatre he hade her good ev ' ' " ' <■ p.— -!■... ■,_ 

which made her glad that neith 
had heard him. She could not 
what had occurred during hei 
dreamed of it at night, and ov 
seemed burned into her memoi 
self what Emanuel would say i 
thought lilte Gabrielle, or how i 

The days, weeks, and month 
Hulda's diligence and renewed 
her father and her old friend, 
wounds were rapidly healing, < 
them knew of Hnlda's former 
mentioned his name. 

Unfortunately, the pastor's « 
found impossible to perform i 
thought advisable, so great was 

and grief had wrought in the uiu ^lun □ luuouiuu^iuu. j.ua 
amusement and distraction that change of manner of life had 
at first afforded him, gave place to a desire to be once more 
among familiar scenes, before his eyesight should leave him 
entirely, and to perform those duties of his office for which he 
trusted, with the assistance of the curate whom the countess 
had provided for him, to find strength while life lasted. 

Miss Kenney at first opposed his return. She had become 
fondly attached to Hu!da ; the home-life in town was very 
pleasant to her, and she liked to contemplate her future, now 
that old age had come ujwn her, as divided between the 
c^tle in summer and the countess's town-house in winter, 
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wlierefore she hoped to persuade the pastor to remain whero 
he was uotil the spring should be sufficiently advanced to 
allow of her acoompaajing him and hia daughter on their 
return to the country ; but unexpected oircumstaDcea induced 
the countess to mako another demand upon her old governess's 

Her son-in-law was obliged to go to Paris, and was desirous 
that hia wife should accompany him, Olarisaa was rejoicing 
ia her first-born, now only a tew months old, and could not 
bring herself to leave him among servants, since her mother 
was to accompany her, and the journey was a perilous one for 
so young a child. Therefore the countess proposed sending 
for Miss KeDney, whose devoted care of the boy would re- 
lieve his princely parents of all anxiety. This was imme- 
diately done. The countess's letter i-equiring Miss Kenney's 
presence contained every direction that could be imagined ; 
times for starting, houra of arriving ; the whole matter was 
arranged with the exactitude that characterized all the great 
lady's movemenfe. And yet the tardy pulses of old age hai'- 
mooize so ill with the quick decisions of earlier years, tJiat 
poor old Kenney was utterly bewildered by the sudden change 
in her plans, and even the delight of once more seeing and 
being of service to her dear Clarissa scarcely atoned for the 
bustle and hurry of preparation into which she was plunged. 
Hulda's clear head and skilful hands, however, came to the 
rescue, and in the course of a single day all was ready for an 
early departure on the morrow, and the three friends sat 
together in the evening for the last time. 

The old pastor resigned himself with his wonted patience 
to the sudden parting from his valued friend; but the thought 
of hia daughter was Evidently uppermost in his mind. "Do 
not forsake her I" he said, pressing Miss Kenney's hand as he 
hade her good-night. 

"Hnida knows," she replied, "that she can rely upon us. 
She shall never be forsaken while she is as true and good as 
at present." 

Hulda arose early, that she might take breakfast with her 
departing friend, who handed her a list of matters that she 
wished attended to at the castle ; and then, while she was piit> 
ting the last articles into her travelling-bag, she said, "I 
reproach myself, my deai child, for never having made your 
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. future the subject of special conversation between us, but I 
BO dreaded to give you paia by alluding to the inevitable 
termination of your father's life, tbat I postponed it from 
day to day, and now there is no time to say half that is on 
my mind. Besides, I had hoped to be by your side when the 
time came for you to be thrown upon your own resources. 
That cannot be now ; I can only pray Heaven to sustain you. 
The curate whom the countess has provided for your father 
seems to be an excellent man, but Lis presence in the parson- 
age will make your Stay impossible when your ftither is no 
longer there. Go to the bailiff's ; he is fond of you, and you 
can stay with him until we have provided a situation for you, 
which we will certainly hasten to do." As she spoke, she 
went on packing in her warm overshoes, and seeing that her 
vinaigrette and ether-bottle were in tbeii' places. HnMa made 

Not long before, G-abrielle tad asked her what she intended 
to do when her father should be no more. Painful as this 
qaestion had been to her, it had not produced the actual dis- 
tress that lyiiss Kenney's words occasioned. Gabrielle had 
not known how clear a sun of joy had arisen for a few short 
days above her futnre, and could not see how incredible a 
thing it was to the girl that all that love and hope and hap- 
piness should fade, that her trust should be betrayed in one 
in whom she had seen personified truth and honour. But 
Miss Kenney knew it all, and yet snatched all hope from herl 
Miss Kenney, who had so often told her that she felt a mother's 
love for her, could go on attending to her vinaigrette and all 
her little travelling- conveniences while she calmly pronounced 
the doom of a fond, faithful heart. 

In vain did Hulda struggle with herself; in vain did she 
remind herself how much she owed to Miss Keaney's tender 
care and wise instruction. The thought, " She robs you of all 
hope ; she thinks all you have suffered bilt just and right, and 
would, without a pang, leave you to a gray, desolate, dreary 
future," deprived her of the power of utterance. If she had 
opened her lips she must have shrieked aloud. 

Fortunately, good Miss Kenney was too busy to notice her 
silence. As she got into the carriage she gave the young girl 
many a parting injunction to go on with her music and lan- 
guages, and not to negleetb^r drawing,— ia which accomplish- 
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ment she waa quite profioieat, — and assured her that she should 
carry the best possible report of her health and. improvement 
to the countess and the Princess Claii^a, who would not fail 
to continue their kindness towards her, and to see that a suit- 
able situation was provided for her as soon as it should bo 
necessary. Then she kissed her with much eaiotion, be^ed 
her to write to her, and drove off, wiping the tears from her 
eyes as her maid drew up the carriage-window. 

Hulda stood in. the doorway and looked after them. " She 
wti] soon see Baron Emanuel," she thought, " and she will tell 
him that I am happy !" And at the thought the tears that 
were burdening her heart rushed to her eyes. 



CHAPTER VII. 

A TEW days after this the pastor's curate was paying a visit 
to the bailiff and his sister, when a letter from Hulda was 
brought in. She wrote, by Miss Kenney's desire, to tell the 
bailiff of her departure at the countess's request; and then 
she informed her old friend of the physician's opinion with 
regard to her father, and be^ed him to send a conveyance to 
town for them, since the p^tor was longing to return to his 

The bailiff, after reading the letter, folded it and put it away 
in his large leather letter-case without imparting a word of its 
contents to his sister, who, recognizing the handwriting of the 
address, could scarcely for cariosity continue the conversation 
she was having with the curate with regard to " a stricter ob- 
servance of the Sabbath." 

This man whom the countess had appointed as the pastor's 
assistant and successor was an earnest young fellow, upright, 
frank, honest, the child of respectable, God-fearing parents, 
but as yet thoroughly inexperienced in the ways of the world, 
and entirely unaware of the petty jealousies and envy that 
often make the life of a country clergyman so wearisome. 
Ma'amselle was very wel! inclined towards him ; she made 
quite a pet of him, and, influenced by his gentleness, did not 
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as yet dare even to give to her voice, in his presence, its usnal 
shrilJ toQe either of command or of oompJaint. 

" No, no," she now said, in her mildest tones, "you will 
find no assistance from my brother, Herr Cui'ate. Bfe thinks 
of nothing but work, work, from morning until night, — Sun- 
days as well aa weekdays. A quiet day is hia abomination." 

The bailiff burst into one of his heartiest laughs. "There 
she is not far wrong," he said; "but what miracle is this? 
My sister sounding the praises of the quiet and saorednesa of 
the Sabbath I Well, wellj Herr Curat*, if you convert her to 
meetness and submission, you are the man for me." 

Ulrika's Sme was aflame. " Instead of sneering and laugh- 
ing at the Herr Curate, you had better " She paused, and 

bit her lips. 

This bickering between brother and sister was very distasto- 
ftj to the young clergyman, who appreciated tho bluff honesty 
of the bailiff's character, and yet was too gentle and unsus- 
picious to doubt the sincerity of the interest in serious matters 
expressed by TJlrika. He was about to put in a word in her 
behalf, when the bailiff forestalled him, saying, " Come, then, 
out with it; what had I bett«r do?" 

" You had better remember," said Ma'amselle, no longer able 
to contain herself, " that I detest above all things to have you 
hide away Hulda's letters as soon as you receive them, without 
saying one word to me about them, as if they were filled with 
important secrets." 

" No secrets at all," laughed the bailiff; "but I thought pei'- 
haps you and the Herr Curate might not like my sending a 
conveyance to town to-morrow, since it will be Sunday." 

"What conveyance?" asked Ma'amselle, tapping the table 
impatiently with her finger, while her brother knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe and filled it again. 

"Why," he said, at last, "the countess has called Miss 
Kenney away, and she has gone te the Princess Clarissa." 

"And you were not going to tell me such news as that? 
Such, good news? Thank Heaven, there'll be an end of her 
ordering hither and thither, and her fine lady airs 1 And what 
else did the letter say?" 

" Nothing pleasant to hear," replied her brother. " I was 
afraid that there was little to be done for our good paster, 
Hnlda knows now that there is no help for him in this world, 
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and the poor maji wisiies to be once more among old familiar 
objects as long aa there is eyesight enough left him to distin- 
guish them. So Hulda begs me to send for him as soon as 
possible ; and I shall do so to-morrow, before the roads are 
worse." 

" Since they have been away so long," said Ma'amselle Ul- 
rika, " they might as well stay until " 

" Until the roads are impassable," the bailiff interrupted her, 
" or until the poor man cannot see the home to which he re- 
turns. No, the girl is right. He must come back ; and the 
sooner the better." 

The bailiff was quite affected at the thought of his old 
friend's sad fate, " It will be a good thing for you too, Herr 
Curate," swd he, "to have them both at home again. The 
pastor WM bom here, and knows the people and their ways. 
And his daughter— well, jou have seen her; you were in the 
parsonage three days before they left. I think a great deal of 
her; she is good and true. And her mother, too, was an es- 
■ cellent woman, who knew how to keep house thriftily upon 
the little that they had." 

Ulrika had soareely been able to keep quiet while listening 
to Hnlda's praises; but since she had resolved to display 
only Christian forbearance and gentleness in her intercourse 
with the curate, she regarded the pastor's late wife as one of 
those innocuous people of whom she had nothing ill-natured 
to say. " Yes," she sighed, " Simonena was a good woman, 
and was well taught here. Both she and I did our very best 
for Hulda. But the girl is lacking in what no teaching can 
give her; nothing but a change of heart can do any good." 

"And what does Hulda lack, pray?" asked the baiiiff, irri- 
tated. 

" Humility ! she lacks humility I" replied Ulrika. And 
then she added, in an undertone, "No one but a baron is good 
enough for her." 

The bailiff knitted his brows, and gave his sister a look 
that sent her from the room, rattling the bunch of keys at 
her girdle as she went. Her brother walked once or twice to 
and fro in the room, then suddenly confronted his guest and 
said, " I know the people hereabouts well enouf^h, and I know 
my sister well enough, to be sure that you have heard all kinds 
of silly gossip. Do not believe one word of it. Lies and 
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slander from beginning to end. The poor child is greatly to 
be pitied, and pray let her see a friendly fitce to p«et her in 
her home." 

There was so much honest kindness in his voice and man- 
ner that the young curate was overcome and convinced by it, 
and he opened his heart forthwith. 

" I have, it is true," he said, " been distressed to find so 
many of the better elaas of onr parishioners, besides Ma'am- 
selle Ulrika, not weD disposed towards the pastor's daughter. 
So far as I was able to judge in those three days, she is very 
simple and gentle, and the poor people are devoted to her. 
No open accusation is made against her." 

" Because there is none to make. Because even envy 
itself cannot find anjrthing to bring against my poor Hulda." 

The curate rejoiced to hear this. It had been hinted to 
him that she was ambitious, vain, and cunning. When he 
had said that to him she seemed very difierent, there had 
been meaning smiles, and allusions made to the prince's hand- 
some secretaiy, to his grace himself, and to the Herr Baron, 
who could tell true tales as to her great innocence. He had 
forborne to aak any questions; but he had looked forward 
with anything but pleasure to daily intercourse with a girl 
whose character was in such ill repute. The bailiff's hearty 
praisG of her took a burden from his mind, and for the fi.rst 
time he asked for some explanation of the or^in of all these 
vague reports. In reply, the bailiff told him all that he knew 
of poor Hulda's trials. 

Meanwhile Ma'amselle Ulrika bad been laying the cloth in 
the next room, and she now called them to supper. No further 
allusion was made fo the pastor, or his daughter, until, as the 
curate took his leave, Ulrika pressed his hand, and said, in a 
whisper, " You will open your eyes, Herr Curate ; but I have 
no feais for you." 

He feigned either not to hear or not to undersfuiid her. 
She had grown repugnant to him, and he was oppressed by his 
want of worldly wisdom and experience. As he walked home, 
' e wished his duties in this place had fallen to the lot of an 
' i. to close his ears to all slander and 
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The vehicle that the bailiff had sent to town was ordered to 
remaio there twenty-four hours; and at the end of that time 
the pastor and his daughter set out for their old home. The 
apring thaw had come on, and the roads were heavy, so that, 
iuthough they left town very early in the morning, night had 
fallen before they drove past the massive walls of the castle, 
stacding out against the gray sky. 

The day in the half-covered carriage, in the cold and damp, 
was a very trying one for the pastor; but ho uttered not one 
word of complaint, only espressing his satisfaction at once 
more approaching the scene of his duties, and, as they passed 
the oastle, dwelhng with gratitude upon the kindness of the 
countess, who, in addition to her other benefits, had provided 
him with an assistant in his office. 

His patience, submission, and gratitude shamed Hulda,who 
could not emulate them, stru^le as she would. She could 
not pass the castle without remembering all she had under- 
gone within those walls; and as it grew darker, the niemory 
rushed over her of that wild autumn night, when she had 
driven along this very road, her head pillowed upon her lover's 
breast, encircled by his arm, in a dream of happiness, from 
which the horror of her mother's death had roused her. 
All that she had since suffered and experienced swept through 
her mind lite a dark storm-cloud, and the etru^Ie between 
duty and desire was as fierce as ever. She was at war with 
heraelf, assailed by feai- for a ftiture illumined by no ray of 
hope. Such a mood rarely comes, except to older people; bui 
Hulda, with her eighteen years, felt as if her life already lay 
behind her. 

It was dark when they drove through the village; the 
cottages were closed, and the only welcome extended to them 
was from the schoolmaster, who, happening to be abroad, 
recognized the carriage, and shouted a cordial greeting to 
ihem. 

But a bright light was shining from the windows of the little 
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parsonage, and the curate was at the carnage door as soon as 
they arrived. He helped the pastor to ahght and gravely 
held out his hand to Hulda Within the fire was oraeklinji; 
merrily in the green porcelajn stove and with a sigh of satis- 
fection, the pastor settled himself m the old arm-chair that the 
sestoa wheeled before it for him. Opposite the door hung the 
profile of his wife, which the curate had wreathed with fresh 
green . Evidently there had been kind hands at work here; 
and Hulda was almost startled to find how little pleasure she 
took in the thought. Amiable as the young curate seemed, 
the idea of living beneath the same roof with a stranger 
oppressed her. The house had never seemed to her so small 
as now, when she saw it again after an absence of several 
months. It locked her in like the walls of a prison. She 
longed to fiee away through the night and gloom, — away to 
him whom she eould not forgetj fer as he was from her, and 
little as he prized her. 

She was glad that her domestic cares called hor from the 
room and gave her a chance to brush away her tears; and for 
many ensuing days the necessity for exertion proved her best 
friend. Work, daily routine, helped to close the wounds 
that were ready to bleed afresh at the slightest cause; she 
learned gradually to bear her lot patiently, but she could not 
rise beneath It, 

Meanwhile, the curate quietly accommodated himself to the 
homo-life at the parsonage. His conscientiousness caused him 
to reproach himself with the injustice he had done to Hulda 
in listening for one moment ta any reports to her disadvantage, 
and made nim anxious to atone for it by all the kind attention 
in his power. The pastor took great pleasure in his society, 
and Hulda directed her little household with a prudence and 
feminine tact and grace which were peculiarly her own, and 
which to the curate, whose poverty had made his life one of the 
greatest retirement^ seemed almost miraculous. Her culture 
and refinement were far beyond what he had been aeonstomed 
to meet with among the daughters of his clerical friends. He 
had never had a sister, and every day seemed to him to reveal 
fresh dehght in this new companionship. Everything that 
she did, and her manner of doing it, every occupation that he 
oould share with her, added to his happiness. He enjoyed 
reading aloud to the pastor, for Hulda would sit by witJi her 
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sewing. Hulda'a eyes raised to him on Sunday, wlien lie offi- 
ciated in her father's pntpit, inspired him and lent him elo- 
quence. The mere walking to and from the little church with 
the oM pastor was a delight, for she walked beside them. Many 
of his hearers assured him that they hardly missed their old 
friend when they could listen to him; but of late Ma'amselle 
Ulrika's words of commendation had been wanting, and she 
rarely appeared at church, although the year had turned and 
the ski^ were once more blue. 

Easter had come again ; the inmates of the parsonage searoely 
knew how ; each day glided by so like its fellow. But when 
days thus resemble one another, the measure of time in the 
retrospect grows vague and uncertain. Hulda could hardly 
believe sometimes that two years had not yet passed since she 
first saw that picture of Emanuel, that scarcely fifteen months 
had flown since she had parted from him. Sometimes she asked 
herself, how long since she liad seen Gabrielle? She found it 
difficult to remember that there had once been a time when 
she had not thought of Emanuel, had not felt his ring upon her 
finger. Since her love was her all, it seemed without begin- 
ning and without ead, like eternity. What sonified days and 
weeks? She loved, — and the days glided silently by. 

Half an hour before the ringing of the church-bell on the 
morning of Easter Sunday, while the pastor was still busy in 
the study with the sermon, which he had set his heart upon 
preaching himself on this day, Hulda went oat into the 
garden to bring in her flower-pots, that had been enjoying for 
the first time this year a breath of fresh spring air. The 
curate was already there, walking slowly about among the 
flower-beds, now stooping to look for something among them, 
now gazing up at the firs and eherry-trees. He offered to 
Hulda, as she stepped across the threshold of the door, a few 
snow-drops and some willow twigs upon which had appeared 
the silver-gray buds that the country-people called "palms." 

" It is real resurrection weather to-day," he said. " The 
first ' paJms' are out, the hazel-twigs are budding, and even a 
few snow-drops are to be found." She took the twigs and the 
flowers, thanked him, and brushed the soft gray buds across 
her cheeks. 

" I hesitated to pick those," he added, " lest I should de- 
prive you of the pleasure of finding them ; but T always 
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used to take some to my mother at Easter, anii I could not 
resist the temptation to bring these to you. It always pleased 

" Acd it pleases Die, and I thank you. I really enjoy 
them," she replied. 

" You so seldom seem to enjoy !" he said. 

" Does not each day bring me fresh anxiety ?" she asked. 
" My (uther is so weak I" 

" But God is so strong and losing !" he rejoined. 

" This is no age for miracles ; we must endure, we must 
suffer— — ■" 

" And trust, and hope," he added. 

She shook her head. " I know what is before me. Hope? — " 
She suddenly paused. He stood embarrassed, not knowing 
whether to speak or be silent. He so wished to say to her 
that the bailiff had told him of her sorrow, but it gave him 
fluch pmn to allude to it, and the thought of Emanuel was 
HO repugnant to bin), that his lips were sealed. 

" It seems to me," he began, at last, " that jou hardly share 
that entire submission to the will of God which I so reverence 
in your fether." 

This was not what he meant to say, and evidently did not 
please her, for she replied, with a kind of remonstrance in her 
tone, " God has not endowed me with a submissive spu'it." 

Her words startled him out of his usual self-control, and he 
esolaimed, " Oh that you had never loft your home 1" 

The words were wrung from his heart, and the tone in 
which they were uttered showed that they were so. Hulda 
looked up at him in surprise. He could not bear her eyes 
thus fixed upon him, and he stammered, while the blood 
rushed to. his forehead, " Forgive my presumption !" 

But now Hulda blushed in conflision, for just as the curate 
was standing before her now had she once stood in the baron's 
presence, and she knew what it boded. In a flash a thousand 
looks, words, actions of the curate's, during the past few weeks, 
but little heeded at the time, arose in her memory and fitted 
themselves together, like the bits of glass in a kaleidoscope, 
into a distinct, regular shape, whieh she could not ignore, and 
in the presence of which she veiled her eyes as before some 
sacred mystery ; but her ingenuousness left her no choice, and, 
quickly controlling herself, she said, " What have I to f< 
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her to conquer her maidenly timidity. 

" It is true," she said, " that I am not happy, and perhaps 
it would have been better, as you say, that I had never left 
my home. But, believe me," and there was a clear, fiiU ring 
ia her voice, "thereisagricf more precious than many a joy, — 
a grief that, with all its pains, is dear to us, Yes, if I could 
buy what is called a calm, untroubled existence, with forget- 
fulneas of my suffering, I would say, as did the chivalric ting, 
' Mieux aime mon martyre I' for it is niy life, my very being. ' 

She turned hastily away and went into the house. Shu 
would not let him see how her eyes filled with tears, still leaa 
did she wish to look in his face. As for him, he stood like 
one spell-bound. If his double had suddenly arisen by hia 
side, himself and not himself, as mnoh a stranger as he now 
seemed amid all around him, it wonld not have so at;itated 
him aa did this sudden glimpse of his own and of Hulda's 

The church-bells roused him. They sounded dull and 
discordant in his ears, as if they were cracked, — and he had 
formerly thought them sweet. He could not stay out in the 
free, sweet air. The day, — the sunlight, — every tree and bnsh, 
gaaed at him with clear, searching eyes. Ho oould not bear it. 
He must be alone and collect himself. How could he per- 
form the baptismal rites that were his duty for the day? — how 
talk to the people of holy Christian communion at a time 
when he felt thrust out, forsaken of God? He hurried up 
to his room to try to reflect upon what had happened, to 
collect himself; he folded his hands as if to pray, — in vain. 
The gates of heaven seemed closed against him. Those 
wretched words, "Mieux aime mon martyre," with their 
strange foreign sound, mag in his ears. He heard them, ho 
saw them written in letters of flame. They were branded in 
his brain, scorching and drying there the fount of tears, and 
yet he so pitied both her and himself, 

But it was time to go to church. He had always conducted 

the pastor thitlier since his return ; he would not fail him to- 

17* 
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day. With Huida on her father's other hand, he passed 
through the garden down the village street and through the 
church-yard tfl the church. All went on. to-daj as on every 
other Sunday. 

Hulda spoke of the lovely weather, and of how good it was 
for her father, and for the children who were to he baptized. 
The curate heard and did not hear. "Can I stay here? Ought 
I to stay here? And how can I go away, away from hei'?" 
These were the only thoughts that were clear in his mind. 

He heard the pastor enjoin upon his hearers that they 
should crucify within themselves every evil inclination, there- 
by redeeming their souls, which should rise again, made fresh 
and white through Him who for the sake of all had been 
nailed tti the hitt«r cross. Hitherto the curate had, as he 
thought, done all that he could to bring to his sacred office 
clean hands and a pure heart, and had given his whole soul to 
the performance of his duties in oharcb, esteeming as sinful 
whatever could distract his mind ; but to-day he could not 
banish from his thoughts the image that usurped the place of 
all h-jly aspiration. 

He loved her as she loved her suffering ; he understood her 
very sou! ; he gazed at her and her only ; and when from the 
organ sounded the solemn strains of the closing hymn, 

*' After this life of mortal pain. 



the lips of the young divine joined in the words, hut his soul 
was vibrating to Hulda's "Miens ainio mon niartyre." 

Distracted and wretched, he went to the altar, after the 
Easter service was ended, to baptize the children assembled to 
receive the holy rite. There was quite a crowd of well-to-do 
people, for the intendant of the neighbouring royal domain 
had brought his twin boys, two months old, to be christened, 
and the bailiff and Ma'amselle Ulrika were their sponsors. 
And even the poorest of the parents present had been glad to 
ask those better off than themselves to stand god-parents to 
their little ones; so that Hulda, beloved as she was by the 
poor, was of course among the number, and her presence com- 
pleted the poor curate's misery. 
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Between his desire not to 1(k\. it her -ind the impoesibility 
of aToiding it, he grew awkmard <ird uncertain in hia move 
ments, and his discourse became rapid and inuiherent Ma im 
selle Ulrika was not the only one who noticed how uahke 
the curate was to himself how wanting in unction were hia 
words; but it was she alone whoae sharp glance made keen 
hy dislike and malice, detected the presLnte of a distuilmg 

Cold drops stood upon his hrow as he left the altar to go to 
the sacristy, where the intendant and hia wife were waiting to 
thank him, as was customary, and to tell him that the car- 
riage would stop for him at the parsonic to take him to 
the christening feast, to which he, as well as the pastor and 
hie daughter, had been invited. The old man had excused 
himself on the plea of his health, and Hulda naturally stayed 
with her father; but the euiate had accepted the invitation. 
Now, howevexj he begged leave to decline, aile^ng that he did 
not feel well enough to be present There was nothing to say 
but to beg him to take care of himself, for he was certainly 
looking very ill, and to drive off. 

Ma'amselle TJlrika and the two ^rls — wealthy farmers' 
dau^fers, who had held the babies at the font—drove off 
with the intendaut's wife, "I am very sorry that the curate 
is ill," said the latter; "hut really it is a comfort to know 
what the matter was. Such a discourse ! One would have 
supposed he was talking to no one but fishermen and sailors, 
instead of to respectable people who know what a good dis- 
course is. I have always writton down something from the 
christening discourse of every one of my children, and have 
had great edification in referring to it afterwards; but I could 
make neither head nor tail of what was said to-day. The 
curate looked quite wretched from the first. I hope he may 
not have the fever. This is just the time of year for it, and 
this seems very like it." 

Ma'amselle Ulrika smiled meaningly, and of course the 
Frau Intendant asked what she meant. 

"It's not the fever; no fearof that," she said. "I saw 
where his eyes were, and his thoughts too. It's the same old 
story." 

The three others were eager that she should explain herself. 
Ma'amselle at first refused, affecting great reserve; but at 
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last she was persuaded. "What is there to tell, after all," 
shesiud, "hilt the same old storj? She casta her not for 
every man that comes neai her, aud is always sueoesafid. It 
really Jooka hardly natural." She had mentioned no name, 
but the Frau Intondant and the two girls knew perfectly welt 
whom she meant, 

"The curate is the fourth," she said. 

"The fourth?'' aaked the younger of the two sisters. 

"Yes, the fourth," Ulrika repeated. "It began with our 
countess's brother, and then it was his highoess'a turn, and 
then oame his highneas's secretary, an excellent, respectable 
young man, and now she has cast her toils about the poor 
Herr Curate, who is the last person, one would have thought, 
to be attracted by such a ^rl. I only hope he will get off as 
well as the Herr Baron did, and leave her to wear the willow." 

" It is really scandalous," said the Frau Intendant ; " and 
she the child of such good people." 

" How she must feel I" said one of the sisters. 

"What will become of her when her father dies?" asked 
the other. 

"She never can stay here," said the Frau Intendant; 
" there has been too much talk about her." 

" Oh, we shall see. I am so sorry for the poor Herr Car^«, 
who will very likely lose his place on her account," said 
Ma'amselle. 

And then the subject was dropped, and the four women 
drove on in self-compkoent peace of mind, feeling no remorse 
for their cowardly attack upon one who could not defend her- 
self; and in the festivities of the day Hulda was foi^otten, 
except when Ulrika said to herself that she hoped now the 
curate would leara to know which was his true friend, — her- 
self, who felt so deep an interest in his future, or Hulda, who 
thought only of winning admiration and lovers. 
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CHAPTEH IX. 

Good intentions ! Who of us has not at some period of 
life justified a determinalioa to carry out a favorite plan, re- 
gardless of the rights and feelings of others, upon the plea of 



The countess, too, justified herself upon the plea of her 
good intentions when her estrangement from her brother lasted 
too long; but ho refused to listen to her plea. Apparently he 
did not miss his former intercourse with his sister ; Kon- 
radine's letters appeared to indemnify him for ils loss. 

" How glad I should be never again to hear any talk of ' good 
intentions,' or ' frank, honest opinions!' — those flimsy pretests 
that people always use who wish to trample upon the rights 
of others and assert their own will," he wrote in one of his 
letters to his friend, who was stil! in her retirement. He 
did not tell her at whom his words pointed, and she took 
what he said in its universal sense, and then applied it to her 

" I cannot tell you," she said, in her reply, " how much 
I have suffered from the ' good intentions' of my friends. 
What wisdom have they wasted upon me, proving to me that 
in their ' honest opinion' nothing had befallen me but what 
■was just and j^ht I Now, scarcely had I recovered fi'om the 
annoyance and pain thus caused me, when I instantly ex- 
ercised my own right to an ' honest opinion' in your case. I 
d'd n t conceal from you that I considered the connection you 
f rm y ontemplated as almost an impossibility. And even 
u w I cannot but believe that we all, my mother, the couiit- 

& and myself, were better judges of your wishes and needs 

h n y u were yourself. Now, if you can for^ve me for this 
p nmition, you must extend some pardon to others who 
ha n gressed likewise, and be again content to live among 

h wh are ever ready to commit the same error, as I, for 

n tan e am doing at present." 

S h n mentioned that the health of the abbess of the 
de was filing, and that she had lately shared with her 
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tnany of the cares of government, £ii(d that this new field of 
action interested and occupied her. " My pleasure in it springs, 
I am convmced," slio said, ia conclusioa, "from the sense 
of power that it gratifies, the love of rule. Since it has heen 
denied me to he the wife of a dearlj-loTed husband and of a 
prince, I find myself contemplating with increasing compla- 
cency the possibility of my fulfilling the duties of ahhess in 
this large community. Ambition too often springs from the 
grave of love," 

These letters of Kocradine's greatly interested Emanuel. 
He could not sufficiently admire her frank judgment of her 
own trials and esperienoes; and whereas, when he was with 
her, her want of reseiTC scarcely accorded with his feminine 
ideal, her written words always impressed him as evidences of 
great force of character. He continually told her of the en- 
joyment that their correspondence afibrded him, declaritig that 
in her he had found what he had always longed for, a friend 
with a man's cool judgment and a woman's heart ; a confidante 
in whom he could place implicit confidence. 

Since she so openly displayed al! her cards, as he thought, 
he, in his thorough uprightness, never dreamed that she could 
retain in her own hand a last decisive card. She could discuss 
with him her sufferings from the 'good intentions of others;' 
but she did not think it worth while to inform him that she 
was in constant correspondence with the sister from whom he 
had been so long estranged. 

The countess had replied with affectionate interest to the 
letter of thanks that Konradine had addressed to her after 
leaving her ' castle by the sea' for the hospitality there ex- 
tended to her. The correspondence thus begun had at firat 
been infrequent and superficial. Not until Konradine had 
been for some time in retirement did the countess allude In 
her letters to her brother, deploring the estrangement esisling 
between them, of the cause of which she had heard from 
the baroness that Konradine was not ignorant. Then first 
the idea of effecting a reconciliation between the brother 
end sister entered Konradine's mind, and this was discussed 
quite openly between herself and the countess. They were 
both aware that nothing would bo conduce to this end as con- 
vincing Emanuel that he had estimated Hulda too highly; 
that he had invested her with a strength of character ia 
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vUch she had no claim. Thus far they were agreed, hut 
anything beyond this reconciliation hardly catered the mind 
of either. 

In pursuance of her benevolent plan, Konradine made fre- 
quent mention of the countess in her letters to the bai^on, who 
at first paid little heed to such mention ; hut in time, uBed as 
he became to discuss all subjects with his friend, he brought 
forward all his causes of compl^uut against his sister. Kon- 
radine warmly defended her, at times in her defence artfully 
accrediting her with faults that she did not possess, when 
Emanuel's sense of jastico would induce him to eapouae her 
cause. This interchange of letters had now been carried 
on for a year and a half, and Emanuel, during one of the 
oeoasiona! visits of the Baroness von Wildenau to the Lake 
of Geneva, had begged Konradine to seize this opportunity of 
once more granting him the pleasure of her society. But at 
present, as she playfully but truthfully declared, " ambition 
occupied her soul. Although she believed that she had outlived 
her anger and love, both were still powerful stimulants in her 



that his faithlessness 
one of the 
tion would be all that she 



She longed to prove to the pri 
had not left her inconsolable, and 
wealthiest ovderH in Europe, her pos! 
could desire. Her separation from her mother had proved 
to her that, with all their affection for each other, they were 
happier apart; and the cross of her order, if she were to 
leave her retirement to mingle with the world, would give her 
all the privileges of a married woman." 

Thus BIS. months more passed away. Emanuel's loneliness 
began to weigh upon him sorely, and he thought with longing 
r^et of his siatJir and her family, who had so often enlivened 
his solitude. About this time Konradine's abbess returned 
ftom a short journey that she had undertaken for the sake of 
her health, so much strengthened and refreshed that she once 
more took the reins of government entirely into her own hands, 
thus depriving Fraulein von Wildenau of her principal occupa- 
tion. Two years she had spent in this comparative seclusion, 
which she now resolved to exchange for a time for the world in 
which she had been such an ornament. She could be tolerably 
certwn of not encountering the prince either in Germany or in 
Switzerland, since his young wife's delicate health detained 
him upon her Italian estates. Emanuel renewed his invibt- 
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tion to her, just as. the countess had proposed, as a final step 
towards the reeoneiliation she so earnestlj desired, to surprise 
her brother with a TKit. 



CHAPTER X. 

In the mean time, the Bummer had passed at the parsonage, 
bringing at first bat small comfort to the poor young curate, 
who, since the reyektion that had been made to him of his 
own heart, had passed many an hour of miserable indecision 
and self-reproach. 

His duties were for some time afterwards performed for the 
most part but mechanically. In vain did he represent to him- 
self that be was unworthy to occupy his present position, — 
that all honest effort here was impossible, since he could not 
win Hulda's affeotion and recover his own lost peace of mind. 
Any resolution that he made overn^bt to leave a place so 
iabi to bis usefulness, was rendered null and void by his first 
meeting with her in the morning. 

As he listened to her quiet " Good- morning," as he saw 
how thoughtful' she was of bis comfort as well as of that of 
all around her, as he heard her expressions of gratitude to him 
for the attention that he paid to her father, he could not but 
determine to remain, satisfied for the present with the friend- 
ship she was willing to aocord him. He called himself un- 
reasonable and impatient for his hopelessness, — he would so 
gladly serve seven years for her, or even longer. It was his 
duty to remain with the old man, who looked daily more and 
more to htm for assistance ; and how could he desert Hul^a, 
when the bitter hour was so near at hand in which she would 
more than ever need a true, thoughtful iriend to shield her 
from the envy and un charitableness of those who could not 
appreciate her Bmpiieity and truth ? 

At such times he felt almost happy. His interest in the 
floek under his eare revived,— his love, more and moro unself- 
ish as it daUy became, broadened and deepened his character: 
it gained in manliness and self-possession. 
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It was the time of the rye harvest, when some matter of 
business called him one afternoon to the bailiff's. The sun 
was stil! high in the heavens, though it was towards evening, 
and the weather waa still sultry. The damp eea-hreeze, how- 
ever, cooled the air, and the hilling plash of the waves upon 
the shore was sweet summer music. 

To the curate, horn and bred in an old inland town, the 
ever-changing aspect of the sea was a source of continual 
delight. He stood now on the threshold of the parsonage- 
door, gazing out at the sparkling ocean and listening to the 
rhythmic cadence of its waters. Then he turned towards 
the garden. There sat Hulda upon a bench beneath the 
elder-bushes, whence she eoaid overlook her Other's study, 
the window of which was open. The paster was asleep in his 
arm-chair. Not a leaf was stirring. There was no sound save 
the humming of the bees in the old garden. 

The curate went up to where Hulda was sitting, that be 
might not disturb her father by a loud question, to ask whether 
she had any commissions for the bailiff's. She sent her 
greetings to her old friend, and added that the walk would be 
delightful, particularly in returning. "It is just euoh a day 
as the soi^ tells of," she said, 

" ' Hail to ihee, aweet Bummer-time \ 



Aod in tfae radiiu 



except that the birds "have ceased to sing, In spite of the 
heat, it will be autumnal at sunset, and oar autumn sunsets are 
goi^eous indeed. Do not stay too long at the bailiff's, or you 
will miss the spectacle." 

Nevertheless he lingered beside her. There was no special 
reason why he should go to-day, he said. 

" But you will miss the view on the way back from the 
castle. It is fer finer there than here," she remonstrated. 

Was it kindness, or a hint to him to withdraw ? He could 

not tell. She had avoided ail t^te-i-t^tes with him since Easter 

Sunday ; but the genial summer day that called forth the 

18 
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flowers unlocked his Leart, too. He longed to hear kindly 
words fi'om her lips, and, for want of somothiDg else to say, he 
asked whose the verses wore that she had just repeated. 

" Who can tell ?" Hulda replied. " You must ask the 
sun, the air, and the waves. It is one of our numerous folk- 

"The HeiT Pastor teils me that he collected and translated 
quite a number of these songs for the eountess'a brother; 
songa that your mother and you used to sing." 

" Yes, we used to sing them." 

" And do yoii neyer sing now?" he asked, in a tone that 
conveyed his wish to hear her. 

"They are almost all very sad," was her reply; "but my 
father loved them, and so did I, for I learned them from my 
mother. My father never wishes to hear fchem now, and I 
am glad of it." 

He was silent, for he divined what memories the songa 
would awaken. Hulda arose, and reminded him that it was 
growing late for his walk. She went with him as far as the 
gwden^te, and, looking abroad over the glory of the sea, 
she said, breathing in the delicious air with a sensation of de- 
light, " This is a rarely lovely afternoon." The curate thought 
he had never seen anything so lovely as her fiioe, now that its 
wonted melancholy had given place for a moment to a look 
almost of rapture; and longing to retain that expression there, 
he begged, " Come with me a little way ; or rather," he added, 
hastily recollecting himself, "do you go to walk, and let me 
stay with your fatner. I would rathor see you look thus than 
all the sunsets in the world." 

His emotion had earned him away, and Hulda was touched. 
"You are veiy kind," she said, — "very kind. I wish I could 
thank you as you deserve." 

But when she saw how his feoe flushed with pleasure she 
could almost have recalled her words, and turning towards the 
house, she said she must go ta her father, and that it was high 
time for him, too, to begin his walk. Still, she could not stifle 
the hope that had sprung to life within him. With a few 
quick steps he overtook her, and said, in a tone that came from 
his very heai-t, as he seiaed her hand and kissed it, "Ah, yon 
will surely sing your songs again in some future time?" What 
could she say to him? How could she pain him? She liked 
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him and had learned to value Iiira. But what good did that 
do either to him or to her? 

And he went his way cheerily and encouraged. The world 
had never seemed to him so glorious a place, or its Creator so 
near and loving. He reached the castle and the bailiff's be- 
fore he w^ aware of it. 



CHAPTKE XI. 

Here the harvest was going busily on, the heaylly-laden 
wagons were toiling in from the field, the barn-doors stood 
wide open ; and the bailiff, who was taking a hasty supper 
beneath the lindens, called to the curate as he entered the gate 
of the court-yard. "Aha, Herr Curate!" he cried, shakily 
him cordially by the hand; "it ia easy to see that you have 
been breathing our fresh sua-breeae of late. Tour step is as 
light and springy as a bunter'.s. Wait awhile, and we shall 
have you on horseback, and make a rare farmer of you at last. 
Sit down and take some supper. We had a visit yesterday, 
too; and look," he added, pointing to an approaching wagon, 
" we are determined not to starve next winter, whatever guests 
it brings us." 

Ma'amseiie Ulrika now made her appearance, and also con- 
gratulated the curate upon his evidently improved health. 
After some conversatlou upon the parish matter that was the 
cause of the young man's visit, the baihff asked after the 
pastor and Hulda. 

The curate told him that the old man was evidently failing 
from day to day, hut that his daughter was unwearied in her 
tender watchfulness of him. Then, as he was continuing to 
speak in her praise, he suddenly felt the blood mount to his 
forehead. Ma'amselle fixed her eyes upon his &ce, and, 
unluckily, the bailiff was called away for a few moments. 

Almost before her brother was out of sight, Ma'amselle be- 
gan. She was so glad that the place and hia position suited 
him. She could assure him that the parish would gladly wel- 
come him as the pastor's successor. They had thought him 
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— tliG curate — looking and seeming quite ill at Easter; but 
his confirmatioa discourse and the Whitsuntide services had 
been edifying indeed. 

The ctirate thanked her for her kindness, but hoped that 
the good old pastor's life might be prolonged fiir bejond what 
they now ventured to hope. 

" Oh," cried Ulrika, " there ia not a word to be said against 
the Herr Pastor ; I told her ladyship the baroness so jester- 
day. But the salary is small for a young man like yourself, 
and our parsonage ia not one of the beat hereabouts. A few 
miles fiirther iniand the parsonages are much finer, and the 
pastors' daughters honest and well brought up." 

Here the bailiff returoed and took his scat. He had heard 
only the last words; but the young man's face and Ulrika's 
sudden silence told him that something had been said of which 
he should disapprove. He asked what they were talking of. 
TJlrika replied that they had been sayiug that the salary of 
the pastor to this parish was far too small to allow a young 
man to think of passing his life here. 

"Permit me to observe," the curate here interposed, "that 
it was your sister, not myself, who said that." 

Ulrika was irritated. Formerly he would not have ven- 
tured to assert himaelf in this way. Matters must have gone 
further than she thought. But her brother here took up the 
word, saying, in his frank, hearty way, "I'm glad to hear it, 
Herr Curat* ; and since the countess has increased the salary 
on your account, and will increase it farther, I doubt not, 
when our good pastor is no more " 

" Yes," cried Ulrika, no longer able to contain her spite, 
" if Hulda remains in the parsonage. But tie Herr Curate 
does not seem to me like a man who could be bribed to make 
a girl his wife simply because the people at the castle wish to 
get her out of the way I" 

" Hold yoor tongue 1" shouted the bailifF, bringing his fiat 
down upon the table so that the glasses rang again, '' The 
only woman in the way here " 

The curate, however, did not allow liim to finish. " Do not 
be angry with your sister, Herr BailifF," he said, calmly ; " she 
is perfectly right. I should be the last to submit to what she 
desoribea ; but if the countess should ever intrust me with the 
care of the parish, I should account it my greatest happiness 
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if I oould induce so true and good a. woman as Friiulein 
Hulda to become my wife." 

Ulrika stood fairly apeeclilesa in discomfiture, but the bailiff 
held out his huge hand to the young man with, "Bravo, my 
fine fellow I that was a word spoken in season; you have too 
much good sense, I see, to heed old women's tongues. Come, 
I must go, and we will walk part of your way home together. 
We will leaye my sister to recover from the shock she has 
reoeiTedasbestabemay." Thereupon he put his hand through 
the young man's arm, — a sign of great friendship on bis part,— 
and they walked towards the court-yard gate. As they reached 
it, the boy who brought letters and papers to the castle twice a 
week, banded the bailiffs.letter addressed io the handwriting of 
the youQg princess. He broke the seal and read its contents as 
he walked along; but, after the first few lines, be stopped, and 
seemed much moved. 

" How strangely true the old proverbs are I" be said, as be 
put it in his pocket ailer reading it through. " Misfortunes 
reaily never seem to come singly; one after another goes from 
among us. Weil, well, when she was young, we thought she 
gave herself airs, but she was honest and true-hearted. The 
countess will feel it deeply " 

The curate interrupted him to ask what had happened. 

" I forgot," be replied, " that I have pH told you. The 
old Englishwoman, Miss Kenney, has j»sf died at the prin- 
cess's castle, and Princess Clarissa writes to ask me to let 
them know of it at the parsonage. She wi>3 only ill a few 
days, and her end was peaceful and happy. This will be sad 
news for the parsonage, and yet who can tell tK.it it is not the 
best thing for her ?" 

The curate asked if he alluded to Buida, and ifbat be meant. 

" I mean that it b well for the gir), und for you too, my dear 
fellow," the bailiff replied, " Since y"u have spofeen so frankly 
to us to-day, I have no concealments from you. Son probably 
know that the pastor has asked me to take charge of his 
daughter when his eyes are closed forever?" 

The ciirate shook his bead. 

" It was the only thing he could do," the old n>aTi con- 
tinued; "the pastor baa no living relatives; and the relatives, 
if there are any, of the girl's mother ai-e poor people on the 
countess's distaiit estates. Now, Miss Kenney, who has been 
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devoted to Hulda ever since that affair witli the baron, whom 
I aliali never forget or forgive for behaving as he did, had an 
idea, I know, of training the girl for a governess, — to go to 
England and earn her living as Miss Kenncj has done here." 
He paused for a moment, ajid then continued; " All this has 
naturallj had some effect upon Hutda, and mj sister with her 
eternal gossip, setting the people talking everywhere in the 
parish, has done the rest. Hulda deckred to me a little while 
ago, that she should certainly not remain here afler her 
father's death; that this was no place for her, she should eurn 
her living elsewhere," Then, seeing that the curate's counte- 
nance fell, he clapped him on the shoulder, and cried, " Cheer 
up ! courage ! A girl's resolution is not like the laws of the 
Modes and Persians, and there are two of us now to the fore 
to induce her to alter it." 

In the mean time they had come to where their paths sepit- 
rated. On the right lay the broad harvest-field, where the 
work was still going merrily on, and on the left the sun was 
slowly descending into a sea of liquid blue and gold. The 
hiuliff stood still. 

" Break the news of poor Miss Kenney's death gently at 
the parsonage," he said, "The pastor has known her for 
many years, and eternity is all very well ; but just look around 
you, — with evetythiug so beautiful here, it is cursed luck to 
have to leave it. Still, when the time comes, it will be all 
right, I doubt not." 

The curate was too much occupied with thoughts of Hulda 
to administer the reproof that he would have thought right 
at any other time not t« withhold. As he bade his companion 
farewell and turned away, the bailiff called him back. " Tell 
them at the parsonage," he said, " that Fran voo Wildenaa 
breakfasted with us yesterday." 

The curate asked who she was. " They will tell you," re- 
plied the bailiff, who was in a hurry. " She was going to 
Russia upon business, and eonflimed what I had heard before, 
tLat the countess's eldest brother is in a dying condition. That 
was grist for Ulrika's mill." 

The curate asked what he meant. 

"Did she never tell you of the Falkenhorst parchment, and 
the old superstition connected with it?" 

"Never," replied the curate. 
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" Well, then, it was because she had a wholesome dread of 
yoia," said the bailiff; "for she likeR nothing better than to 
tell liow the Falkenhorste have been cursed bj tile under- 
grouud folk, and will die out, so that the estates wilt fall to 
the family of our countess." 

These words made a melancholy impression upon the young 
man. " Must I contend with such follies here ?" he cried. " I 
never thought of such a task." 

" Yes," replied the bailiff, " some of the heads hereabouts 
are full of suoh nonsense. I advise you not to allude to 
it ; there'll be more chance of its being forgotten. But if 
.Baron Emanuel does not many, it is a fact ^at the Falken- 
horsts will soon die out. Our eountess, you may be sure, has 
her own ends to answer in the journey the baroness told us 
of yesterday, which she is about to make with the young 
canoness, Fraulein Konradine, ,to visit Baron Emanuel in 
SwitBerland. Each seemed well enough pleased with the 
other when they were here in the eastle together, and perhaps 
the beautiful canoness may help you to win Hnlda for your 
wife, Herr Curate." 

And he turned into the harvest-field, while the young man 
walked on towards the quiet village, his mind full of the 
gravest and most solemn thoughts, illuminated, however, by 
the bright rays of the hope in which he couid not but in- 
dulge of a happy issue to his love. How he longed to have 
Hulda by his side to see her lovely faee radiant in the glow 
of this glorious sunset, which fulfiUed all her predictions of its 
beauty 1 He wished to reach home, and yet he shrank at the 
idea of bearing sorrowful tidings to the ears of those who 
were so dear to him. 

The bright sunlight was still gilding the roof of the little 
church when he entered the gate of the parsonage-garden, 
where to his joy Hulda was still sitting. The evening was so 
exquisite that the pastor had had his arm-chair carried out 
into the open air. As the curate approached, it seemed to 
liim that the delicate, worn features of the old man were 
paler and more transparent than ever. He called out to tlie 
young man, " Now, Herr Curate, you see how magnificent we 
can be here. In spite of our insignificance, I cannot but feel 
that a loving Father has made this last year of mine on eai'th 
' plenty and loveliness in order that I may enjoy it " 
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The cuTat« and Huida would have bidden him hope for many 
more years, but he shook his head, and asked after the iresuft 
of the curate's business with the bailiff. 

The youDg man's report interested and satisfied him, and 
he then proceeded to expatiate upon the kindness that had 
been eitended to him during his lifetime, and upon the gen- 
erosity of his patrons. His successor would enjoy the same 
patronage. He would probably desire a new parsonage. The 
Munt had contemplated building one many years since, but 
the old place had been too dear to its present master. " It is 
different with you," he concluded ; " you will need a better 
parsonage ; and Hulda has already made a sketch of the 
old house which she can carry away with her," 

The curate felt hot and cold in a breath. " I hope'' — 
he cried, and then suddenly paused. He couid not ventare to 
declare what wild hopes were his. In reply to the looks of sur-' 
prise from both father and daughter at his sudden silence, he 
said, " I hope you will not be too much distressed by the sad 
tidings I bring you from the caatic. The b^liff has just 
received a letter from the princess announcing the death of her 
old friend and governess after a short and painless illness." 

Hnida uttered a low cry of distress. Her father was appar- 
ently unmoved. " It is harvest-time," he said, " and the 
grain' is ripe. She has passed the dark portal, and it is well 
with her." 

He bowed his head, folded his bands, and seemed lost in 
reverie. Hulda approached him and put her arm about his ■ 
■ neck, as if longing to keep him with her. At last he looked 
up and asked, " You tell me the princess announced the death? 
Was not the countess with her old friend at the time ?" 

" No ; the countess is with the Canoness vou Wildenau, 
and they are about to visit Baion Emanuel in Switzerland," 
was the reply. 

"With the Canoness von Wildenau?" Hulda repeated, in- 
voluntarily laying her hand upon her heart as her head drooped 
so that her face was concealed. A sharp pang of burning 
jealousy shot through her heart. There was no doubt of it, 
Emanuel woidd be estranged from her; and yet he had called 
himself hers and hers only, and had declared with his last 
words that the ring upon her finger was a pledge that they 
should meet again, Had he forgotten it ? Had he sent for 
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Konradine? Of course, or she could not go to him. He 
loved her, then ; and what was to become of Hulda ? What 
did the ring on her finger mean ? 

The pain that she suffered stifled her voice. She would 
have spoken, hut could not. She saw her father looking at 
her with tender ansietj, and the ourate, who could not but 
observe her agitation, standing before her in embarraasment; 
something must be said. 

" I am glad," she said at last, in low, broken tones, " that 
the countess is to be with her brother aft«T so long a separa- 
tion." She tried to add that the baron would enjoy Konra- 
dine's society also ; but the words would not pass her lips. She 
hesitated, and then asked, hurriedly, " Where did you learn 
this?" 

The curate told in reply how the Baroness von Wildenau 
had breakfasted at the bailiff's on her way to Russia. 

Hulda shivered, " It is growing cooi, fiither," she cried ; 
" shall we not go indoors ?" 

The old man slowly rose, saying, " Yes, my child, the even- 
ing is at hand; and when our days on earth are drawing to 
a close, we dare not enjoy the last moments of the dying day 
in the open air. But do not come in yet, young friend," he 
added to the curate. "Stay and luxuriate in the magnificent 
sunset. At your age, on such an evening I never left this 
spot until the last slreak of gold had faded from the western 
■ sky." 

Hulda put her fether's hand within her arm and led him into 
the house, and to the old sofa in his study, where he had so 
often sat by her mother's side, reading aloud to them. As in 
her childish days, she seated herself upon a low bench at his 
feet, and, as in those old times, his hand gently stroked her 
silken hair. Neither spoke ; the room was dark and silent. 

Suddenly Hulda seized her father's hand, kissed it with 
fervour, and hurried out of the room. The old man sighed 
gently ; hot tears had fallen from his daughter's eyes upon his 
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KoNRADiNE had already left her retirement, and was on her 
way to join the count^asj that together the two ladiea might 
pursue ^eir journey to Switaerland. Their meeting was ia 
every way agreeable to eaoh, heralded as it had been by a 
twelvemonth's correapondecce, during which time the canon- 
ess had become very dear to the countess, who found herself 
quite alone just now, when Clarissa's new cares and interests 
absorbed her time and attention, while the young count was 
absent in England, attached to the German embassy there. 
To Konradino had been intrusted the delicate task of appris- 
ing Emanuel of his sister's meditated visit, and with rare tact 
she had delayed doing so until they were fairly started upon 
their way, thus giving the whole affair the aspect of a sudden 
resolve, which the canoness, in her kindly desire to Bee the 
brother and sister once more reconciled, had encouraged by 
every means in her power, and not of a concerted plot to obtain 
undue inflneuee over the baron. The friends were hardly 
surprised by the contents of a letter that the countess, re- 
ceived at this time from the bailiff, in reply to one from 
herself, containing directions as to the legacy of five hun- 
dred thalens that Miss Kenney had left to her favourite, the 
pastor's daughter. After the business part of the letter was 
concluded, he added that the little capital might shortly be 
doubly useful to Hulda,^alluding to the pastor's feeble con- 
ditiou,^and expressed a hope that the great lady's patronage 
might be extended to the curate whom she had provided, who 
had won the confidence and respect of all, and who would 
in every way be welcome as the pastor's successor in office, 
especially as the young man evinced a desire to marry among^ 
them. And then he proceeded to refer to the object of his 
choice in such a manner as to leave no doubt in the uiind 
of either the countess or her companion that it was Hulda of 
whom he wrote. Every possibility of mistake, however, was 
precluded by the postscript to the bailiff's communication, 
written by his sister, ostensibly with the purpose of telling 
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how certain small effects of 1 
of, but in which her hints m 
very easy to understand. 

This conelusion of poor Hulda's dream seemed to the 
counf«9S thoroughly fitting and natural. She was greatly re- 
lieved by it, and Konradine shared her satisfaction, convinced 
as she had always been that nothing less decided on the ^i's 
part would soothe the baron's morbid conscientiousness with 
regard to the object of his "fanciful attachment." 

As for Hulda, for whom the two fiiends had so quietly 
provided a calm, contented future, she was consumed by a 
burning jealousy that left her no peace by day or by night. It 
had burst into a flame when first she had seen Konradine, 
and had smouldered while she knew her in the retirement of 
the cloister, only to burst forth a^n upon hearing that she 
had left it to meet Emanuel once more. Wherever she went, 
whatever she was doing, she was pursued by the image of Kon- 
radine, in her fresh, brilliant beauty, as she had seen her from 
her sick-bed on that fatal day from which she dated her misery. 
Then fii-st had the idea suggested itaclf to her that Emanuel 
might love another better than herself, that Konradine was 
better suited to him; and without this idea, she thought, she 
never could have resigned him as she had done. 

What countless times during the past two years had she 
recalled evei^ detail of that terrible parting, and the days that 
had preceded it, and always with the renewed conviction that 
it had been by no act of Emanuel's that they were severed, 
that she, and she alone, had been the guilty one ! How earn- 
estly had he entreated her to be true to him 1 He had refused 
to toke back his ring; be had no part in her wretchedness. 
It was a comfort to bear all the blame herself. She could prop 
up her foiling courage with the reflection that her duty to her 
(kther had imperatively demanded that she should act as she 
had done, and that Glod had required this aaoriflee at her hands. 

But now that Konradine suddenly appeared again upon the 
scene, jealousy destroyed the whole structure of her religioua 
submission and renunciation, and a tempest of wild resolves 
and projects raged within her. She would write and tell him 
that she had never ceased to lovi him, to trust and believe in 
him, for his ring was still upon her finger, aad the turquoise 
had not lost its hue, as it would have done had its givet 
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proved false. But if her letter should startle instead of de- 
lighUng him ? He had withheld from her in all these jeare 
the slightest sign that he still loved her, or even thought of 
her. Ah, what then ? Should she tell him of her love, per- 
haps at the very moment when he was wooing Konradino? 

Should she beg him to wait for her until 

No, no ; she had nothing to tell him. It was too late ; the 
time had gone by. 

"The moving finger writea, and, hnving writ. 
Moves on, nor all jour piety nnd wit 
Can lure it baolc (o cancel half a line, 
Nor all jour tears wuah out a word of it." 

There was nothing to be done. She must forget ; forget 
everything — forget him. But how could she? 

Slie still wore his ring on her finger. She waked in the 
night and felt for it, and then arose and lit a candle, that she 
might see whether the blue of the turquoise was still un- 
dimmed. She could not rest; she was in torture. She was 
like the German emperor with Fastrada's ring. She could 
not fot^et Emanuel so long as his ring was upon her finger. 
And what would become of her if she could not forget ? 

She could not live on thus ; something must he done. One 
day she drew the ring from her finger and resolved to hurl it 
into the sea, But when she reached the shore she could not 
do it: it was heyond her strength. She sat down and wept 
bitterly. 

As she lifted her head, the curate was standing by her side. 
The plash of the waves on the shore had drowned the sound 
of his approaching footsteps. When he saw the tears in her 
eyes and on her cheeks, he did not know what to say. He 
would have exeused himself for disturbing her, but could only 
eselaim, " You have been weeping I" in a tone that told her 
how deep was hia sympathy. 

Hulda had felt so utterly foraaken that the sight of a kindly 
fiioe, the sound of a human voice, did her good, and, over- 
whelmed by the grief that was crushing her, she cried, " I 
wanted to put an end to it all 1" 

He started in terror. " What words to come from your 
lips I" he said, scarcely believing hia ears-. 

This recalled her to herself, and, wishing to remove from his 
mind sack a dreadful suspicion as hia words indicated, and to 
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give utterance to what was tormenting her, she said, " I did 
not intend any wrong; I only wanted to put an end to it all 
forever." 

She did not notice that in her bewilderment she Lad but 
repeated her previous expression, thus only deepening the im- 
pression her first words had produced. 

" I do not understand you," he said, " and yet I would not 
misunderstand or douht you for the world." 

The fervour of his tene did not escape Hulda, even in her 
present distraction of mind; but in her miseiyshe could think 
only of herself, and she suddenly said, " No, you shall not 
doubt me I I will be frank with you if you will promise to 
help me, — to do what I shall ask of you." 

He would have promised her, bat his conscientiousness was 
even stronger than his love, and, withdrawing his half-extended 
hand, he asked, "What do you ask of me?" 

His hesitation displeased her, and with more haste and vio- 
lence than he had ever known her to show before, she cried, " I 
must put an end to it all — to my love. I inuBt be rid of the 
ring that binds me to him I I will send it back to-day, for I 
am lost if I do not. Take it for me to the post this very hour !" 

Her lips trembled as she spoke the words, and her voice 
sonnded rough and harsh, but the curate seized her bands, 
and, looking into her face with eyes of fondest affection, cried, 
" Indeed I will 1 Thank God that he has given jou strength 
for this resolve I Thank God I" 

He would gladly have said more, but how could he speak of 
his hopes now, when she was burying her own 1 

Without exchanging another word, they walked towards the 
house. At the door the curate paused. " When do you wish 
me to go ?" he asked. 

" Can you not go now?" she said, moved by a doubt 1^ 
she should be unable on the morrow to carry out the resolve 
formed to-day. 

He looked at his watch. " Is your letter written ?" 

" I promised my father never to write," was the reply. 

" Then I will wait until you have wrapped up the ring," 
the curate said, and both entered the house, he to make ready 
for his walk, and she to seal up the golden circlet that was hei 
all. 

She brought him the packet in a few moments. She had 
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put the ring in a little box that had been her mother's. The 
curate could not know how she bad wavered, bow she had 
fallen on her kneea and wildly pressed the box to her lips for 
the last time, but in her pale face he read the conflict through 
which she had passed. 

" Do not lose it," said Hulda, with that strange confiision 
of inind that leads one to say lite most commonplace things 
in moments of deepest wretchedness. 

" Bely upon me," he replied, taking ber band and kissing 
it, and ijien he walked hastily away. 

She scarcely heeded his words or his action. She stood 
looking after him and trying to refrain fi^m recalling him. 
The thought that she bad now voluntarily decided her destiny, 
that ber hand had sevei'ed the last tie that bound ber to the 
man whom sbe loved, was almost more than she could bear. 
She could not tell whether she had done well or ill, whether 
she had sinned against him or against herself; all that she 
knew was that she was unhappy, that everything was at an 
end, that the future lay dark before ber. 

As abe went into the house, her fiither called her. She 
helped bim from bis couch to his old arm-chair, and seated 
herself upon the footstool at his feet. Now that he could no 
longer occupy himself, ber conversation was his chief delight, 
and ber affection, few as were the interesfa of her life, bad 
always provided matter for his cntertwnment ; but to-night 
she could not talk ; she could not even take up her sewing. 
She sat holding his band in hers. Her silence struck him, 

" You are very quiet, my child," be said. 

Her father's voice seemed to loosen the iron fetters about 
her heart, and she cried, " I have nothing in this world but 
you, father I nothing, nothing! I have sent Emanuel's ring 
back to him." 

"Thank GtodI" ejaoolated the old man, taking both her 
bands in his, and laying her tearful face upon his shoulder, 
where he stroked it gently, soothing ber as one soothes a 
child, "There, there, my child, — cry. Do not try to keep 
back the tears ; they flowed from the eyes of our dear Lord 
in his hour of agony, and, as he drank the bitter cup in 
fiill confidence in his Father's aid and bis own resurrection, 
we must, 80 far as in us lies, follow his exampla You too, 
my child, will rise ngiuu victorious from this bitter struggle." 
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" I cannot, fiither I I cannot I" she moaned upon his bosom. 

" Not when your fether tells you that you relieve his 
wearied mind by thus redeeming his promise on your part?" 

His gentle admonitions quieted her. He gave her time to 
recover her composure, and, as she knelt there by his side, 
her hands firmly clasped in his, her heart gradually beat less 
wildly, her tears flowed more gently. Then he spoke again. 
" You have done well, my child, to send back the ring before 
the barou was obliged to demand it at your hands, whiuh he 
must else have done at some future time. His brother's ap- 
proaching death imposes new duties and obligations lipon him, 
and I think, as you do, that his choice is made. The resolve 
that you have to-day, with God's help, put into execution, 
disburdens my soul of its last care. I could hardly rest quietly 
in my grave if I thought that I left my child to be repulsed 



Ho paused. Hulda never stirred. " Summer has passed, 
the autumn is at hand," he continued, "and its yellow leaves 
wiil fall upon my grave, but God has blessed my last days 
upon earth. Your love, the devotion of our young friend, 
the bailiff's firm friendship, and the constant kindness of the 
countess have illumined them. And you will not be forsaken. 
Xbo bailiff has promised to ^ve you a home with him, and 
the countess will befriend you. Who can tell that, in the 
future which God has ordained you, it may not be yours to pass 
your days in peace upon the spot where your mother and I 
have been so happy ? Take comfort, my child. Although I 
leave you, your heavenly Father will never forsake you. His 
eye wiil watch over you when mine is closed in death." 

He laid his hand in blessing upon her head. She wept in 
silent resignation, conscious but of one wish, that the end of 
her life were at hand and that she might depart'with her 
father. Where- was there any place for her in die world ? 

Outside, the sun was sinking into the sea. The littJe room 
had grown dark, but father and daughter still sat silently 
together. When the bell m the old tower tolled seven, the 
old man spoke. " It will be late," he said, "when the curate 
returns, and he will be tired. Have some refreshment ready 
for him. Does he know what errand he has undertaken for 
you ?" 

" Yes, I told him," she replied, softly, as she left the tooto. 
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The usual time for supper passed. Her father partoot of 
his, and, gj.ving her his hloswng, retired to rest, after she had 
read aloud to him a chapter in the Bible, as was her wont 
OTcry evening. She sat alone, waiting for the curate, who 
would surely return soon. 

It was warm and quiet in the little room. The window- 
shutters were wide open, as they always were wlieti any of 
the inmates of the house were from home. The clock, that 
had been standing in the same place for more than half a cen- 
tury, told off hour after hour, with its peaceful ticking. The 
light was burning in the antique candlestick, as it had bnraed 
for so many generatioiiB ; and the waves outside had beaten upon 
the shore with that same dull sound for thousands of years. 
Evei'ything here was aa it always had been. It was. death in 
life,— a living death, into which she too roust sink, with all 
her hopes and aspirations. She must forget all that had 
lighted up her horizon for awhile, and she, with her burning 
heart, roust die, as all around her died. Was she really living 

She had taken the candle in her hand, and was going from 
room to room, attending to various household arrangements. 
No one saw her, for the roaid was busy in the stable. No one 
heard her, and she heard nothing, not even the sound of her 
own light footfidl. She seemed to herself like one of the littie 
folk that Ma'amselle so liked to talk about, — a dim, shadowy 
presence, 'silently completing her allotted daily tasks. 

She took her knitting, placed a book upon the table before 
her, and tried to read. Her hands moved mechanically ; she 
fixed her eyes upon the pages, and from time to time turned' 
the leaves ; but she did not know what she was reading, for 
she was counting the days that must elapse before the ring 
could reach the baron. She tortured both heart and brain 
with wondering where and how he would receive it, what he 
would do with it, whether it would bring him content or make 
him sad. Her poor thoughts were tossed hither and thither 
in hopeless confusion, until suddenly she had a distinct vision 
of Konradine taking the ring from the baron's hand and 
putting it upon her own finger. 

She sprang up. Had omnipotence been hers — could shti' 

have launched the elf-king's curse But she would control 

herself. This would never do. She gazed into the l^ht of 
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the candle until her eyes brimnied over and there was a large 
prismatic ring around the little flame. She buried her face in 
her hands, and, when she looked again, the blackened wick 
had curled and twisted over the candle, making what the 
country-people called a winding-sheet, ominous, in their auper- 
Btition, of a death in the house. In spite of herself, a sensation 
of dread and horror stole over her. She could bear her soli- 
tude no longer, and went hurriedly out to look for the maid, 
but at the door she was met by the curate. 

" Oh, I am so glad you have come !" she exclaimed, and 
then regretted her words, which had been prompted simply 
by the relief she felt at being no longer alone ; for she saw his 
face light up as he heard them. 

" Tour errand is done," he said, as Hulda preceded him, 
with the light in her hand, through the tHin passage. The 
house-door was open ; it had begun to rain, and the damp, 
warm air swept in from the sea. The young man's clothes 
and hair were wet. " The night is warm," he swd, " and I 
walked quickly ; for I did not want to have the Hcrr Pastor 
wait for me. Still, I ara too late, I find." 

Hulda thanked him, and they entered the room together, 
where the table was spread for two. When the curate had 
said grace, an of&oe always hitherto performed by the pastor, 
and the maid had left the room, they were both suddenly struck 
with the feet that they were thus alone together for the first 
time, and each grew constrained and embarrassed. ' 

Tlie curate looked again and again at Hulda's hand, where 
he had so often, with such pain, seen the golden circlet, and 
Hulda involuntarily felt for the missing ring. Their thoughts 
were thus linked together, as it were, and yet fer apart. All 
his hopes and desires were centred in her — now more than 
ever before ; while she was meditating on the time when she 
mnst leave all that now constituted home for her ; for she 
knew that this would be no place for her. Then, giving utter- 
ance to the conclusion of a long train of thought, she asked 
the curate if he believed in presentiments. 

He asked what she meant by the question. 

" My father took leave of me solemnly to-night," she said, 
briefly, with a kind of quiet intensity which was peculia 
her. " Do you think he was moved to do so by a 
of death?" 
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" I think we are justified in belieTing that a foretaowledgo 
of their owa death is vouchsafed to eertwn self-contMned 
natures," the curate replied, " but I do not heiieve that others 
can share such knowledge with them." 

"There you are wrong," said Hulda. "I knew of my 
mother's death, far from her as I was. I heard her call me 
twice — three times — so that I sprang up to answer her. To- 
night my fether fell asleep peacefully as I watched him, and 
yet, while I was alone, my mind was filled with the saddest 
forebodings. Now that you are come, I cannot beheve that 
he will soon leave me. I shall surely keep him some time 
longer. Do you not think so?" 

She arose from the table, and for a few moments stood listen- 
ing at the door of her other's room, then softly opened it, 
and went up to the bed where he lay. She could hear nothing. 
Her heart seemed to stand still with, a sudden and deadly, 
terror. She stooped, and laid her cheek upon his, then, 
with a piteous cry, fell fainting upon the floor. 

The pastor was dead. His death had been as gentle as hia 
life. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Emanuel had been expecting his friend's arrival several 
days, when he received a letter from her announcing her meet- 
ing with the countess, who was on her way to surprise him 
with a visit. The idea of a concerted plan between the two 
ladies never entered his mind ; and he thought it but natural 
that, under the circumstances, they should have discussed to- 
gether his estrangement from his sister, whose desire to be 
reconciled with him certainly was not to be wondered at. No 
one could tell how short the time might be before they should 
meet at the death-bed of their elder brother, who had entreated 
Emanuel, on hia last visit to him, to let there be entire peace 
between them, since they must so Soon be the last direct 
descendants of. their noble race, and had urged upon his 
younger brother the necessity of marrying, and marrying 
among his equals, that the name which had been so illnstrioua, 
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and waa the representative of such noble estates, might not 
die from off the face of the earth. 

There was much in his admonitions that would formerly 
have found an echo in Emanuel's miud ; but Hulda's love for 
him had so surprised and enraptured him that all such eon- 
Biderations had been for the time obliterated. Now, after hia 
long separation from her, they asserted themselves with a force 
which he had scaroely believed possible, although he could not 
bring himself to imagine any one save Hulda in the place of 
the wife so urgently pressed upon him by his brother. In 
his inmost heart he could not but believe that she still loved 
him, and that she would respond to his call when filial duty 
should no longei- detain her at her father's side. 

Unconsciously he found a charm in the full enjoyment of 
Konradine's friendship, as a solace for his separation from 
Hnlda, while it did not interfere with the delight he took in 
his romantic memories of his young love. 

This was the condition of mind in which Konradine's letter 
found him. Its ftesh, healthy tone did him good ; he was 
glad, after all, to hear of a sister still so dear to him, and the 
easy way in which Konradine alluded to the many reasons that 
existed for hia marrying put him in an excellent humour, since 
it entirely contradicted the morbid self-distrust that had been 
wont to take possession of him at the thought of aspiring to 
the favour of women. 

"I know everything that you will say," she wrote, "to what 
I urge upon this subject; bat have not the circnmstanees of 
your life flatly contradicted all your melancholy convictions 
and answered all your sdf-tormenting doubts ? Have not both 
the love and the friendship of women been offered you without 
the asking? Did you sue for Hulda's love? Did you desire 
of me my friendship? No; both fell to your lot like ripe 
fruit into the hand of a careless passer-by. Through your 
timely sympathy I have been enabled to contemplate my future 
life with equanimity, to take it calmly as it comes. Tou can 
carve out what future you please for yourself — can be, and will 
be, I trust, happy ; and, that no painful regret may burden your 
conscience, let me again remind you of the difference that ex- 
ists between early youth and the age to which you and I belong. 
Enjoyment of existence is the prerogative of the young ; they 
grasp it at all hazards, and the desire for it is a powerful aid in 
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restoring the balance of a mind that has been disturbed by 
Buffering. Thia restoration, I am glad to tell jou, dear friend, 
has taken place in the girl whose memory you still cherish. 
Solitude has also had its part in her cure ; and a heart that 
has once tasted of love will not starre so long as it is young." 

Emanuel paused in his reading; he suspected what was to 
follow thia introduction, and the hand in which he held the 
letter trembled slightly as he continued. " The baOiff has 
written to the counteas regarding an increase of the income of 
the pastor'sofSce aiter his death, which is evidently near at hand. 
He alludes at the same time to a, small legacy left her yonng 
friend by Mias Kenney, which, he says, will be donbly wel- 
come just now, since Hulda's marriage with her father's young 
curate, of whom the bailiff speaks in the highest terms, wilt 
shortly take place. He mentions this as a fortunate circum- 
stance; and indeed, dear friend, I think we must all agree 
with him, for in a ahort time the lovely young paator's wife, 
and you too, will remember your love for each other as but 
a pleasant dream, the continuance of which was scarcely de- 
sirable." 

He had read it. It sotmded so reasonable, so natural ; and 
yet he did not, he could not, believe it. His present auffering 
was alt his own fault. 

He leaned his head on his hand and reviewed in spirit all 
the months and days between that fair spring evening when 
he had first seen his !ove, and the hour of their last sad fare- 
welt. She had always been true to the impulse of her heart, 
regardless of aJl consequences, and could he blame her for 
beit^ so now, when those impulses had been trained and influ- 
enced by filial obedience and a sense of duty? He could not 
wonder that a younger suitor, always at her side, had conquered 
the memory of the absent lover. 

He thought over all this, and yet he could not believe it. 
There was in his heart a confidence in her affection that an- 
nulled all the arguments of reason. He could never believe 
that Hutda had forgotten him, unless she herself should tell 

He sat down to write to her, and then tore up the letter 
that he h^jtn. He thrust Konradine's letter impadentlj aside, 
and yet he was grateful to Ler for not allowing him to hear 
such tiding from his sister. He was agitated and uncertain. 
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He envied those who could be swayed to sudden octiou by 
the foroe of passion ; bnt still the feeling that bound him to 
Hulda was so deep^it was surely the truest love. "Hulda, 
Hulda I it cannot be I" he cried aloud, detormined to deliver 
both her and himself, to see her again, cost what it ni^ht. 
Then he again began to writ* to her, and all hesitation vanished ; 
he told her all, conjnied her to listen to no voice save that of 
her heart and her love, to think only of her happiness and hia 
own. He appealed to the pastor, again entreated his consent 
to his love, assuring him that he was upon the point of a re- 
conciliation with the countess, in favour of whose son ho would 
gladly yield all title to the family estates. He was only wait- 
ing to see his sister, who was about to visit him, before has- 
tening to Hulda's side. Then, although he knew that the post 
for the north did not leave until the next evening, he dispatohed 
a servant with his letter. 

Again hie heart was fdU of old hopes and aspirations. 
The meeting with his sister, after so long a separation, and 
the visit from his friend, to which he had looked forward 
with such pleaeuTO — he wondered now only how long they 
would stay, and keep him from Hulda's side. He could not 
understand his own protracted, dreary inaction ; he woufd 
atone to both Hulda and himself for all this lost time by 
redoubled affection for her. 

He Boaroely admitted that there could be any difficulty in 
arranging matters with the countess. His own private prop- 
erty was sufficiently large to make the addition to it of the 
family estate a matter of no importance to him. His sister's 
son was about to marry,— he would resign all title to the old 
entailed estato in his fevour, and the king would doubtless 
graciously permit the young man to add to his own name the 
title of Von Falkenhorst. 

Weighing all this in his mind, he paced the terrace to and 
fro in the gathering twil^ht. He was inteiTuptcd by the 
leturo of his servant, who handed him a small packet which 
had been intrusted to him for the Herr Baron by the post- 
master. 

Emanuel took it from the man ; the reflection from the 
western sky gave light enough to enable him to recognize the 
delicate handwriting that he know so well. The coincidence 
was startling. At the very moment when he was returning to 
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her with entire devotion, a message from her had arrived. 
He hroke the seal, nothing doubting that the enclosure con- 
tained the tidings of her father's death, for which Konradioe 
had prepared him ; but there were no written words within,— 
only a small box, from which, as he opened it, fell the ring 
he had given her. 

He could hardly believe his eyes. He unfolded eveiy scrup 
of paper in which the box had been wrapped, in hopes of 
finding some written word of explanation of what was surely 
not inexplicable, but was none the less hard to believe. He 
could not blame her ; he alone was to blame. He alone 
had destroyed his chance for a happiness which had never 
seemed so great to him as at this moment when it was lost to 
him forever. He could bat repeat to himself the sad " Too 
late 1" that is uttered at some time of our lives by almost all 
of us. 

He stood upon the terrace, and looked out into the gloom. 
He knew eveij part of the landscape by heart, and yet he 
hardly seemed to recognize it. Thus it was with his knowl- 
edge of Hulda. Her soul had lain before him like an open 
book, but now he failed to understand her. He wonid have 
staked his life upon her fidelity. He had not believed that 
she could forget. He had tmated her implicitly, and in his 
over-confidence had sinned against her and against hiihself. 
And now that she had decided for herself, aod was probably 
happy in her love, for a man who was her equal in age and 
rank, — happier than she conld ever have been with him, — 
oi^ht he to approach her with a renewal of his. suit? Had 
she not, by her own silence, pointed out the path in which 
she wished him to tread ? 

He called his eorvant, and told him to go to the post and 
recall the letter he had sent there a few hours before ; but 
this had no effect upon the turmoil of his thoughts. He 
could not understand why she had written him no single 
word. Why had she not told him that she had been mis- 
taken in her feeling for him, — that she loved another? She 
knew bettor than any one else how he mistrusted his own 
power of awakening affection, and she knew, too, how deai 
she had been to him — how he had surrounded her with his 
care before he had ever dreamed that she could love him, that 
she could be his. 
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He looked at the cloucls as they rose heavily and slowly 
from the opposite shore, obliterating a star Iiere and there, 
until they veiled the entire horizon, and the night lay sultry 
and dark above lake and shore. He watched for the reap- 
pearance of a star, but in vain; no twinkling light broke 
through the gloom. 

All seemed over for him in this world. " May happier 
stars shine o'er her head I" he murmured, aa he put her little 
ring upoD his finger. 

So would wear it in memory of her whom he had loved, 
and whom he mourned aa one mourns for his lost youth, 
which never can return. And the night was passed by him 
in weary watching, tormented by the bitterest of all r^reta, — 
that which is caused by the consoiouaneaa of having destroyed 



CHAPTER XV. 



The arrival of his sister and his friend was now most 
weleome to Emanuel. Nothing else could have ao desirably 
interrupted the solitude of his life. 

The countess, whose Jove of rule, even in trifles, had 
sometimes, in their former constant intercourse, been a 
source of annoyance to her brother, was now conscious that 
from his point of view he had much on her part to forgive, 
and therefore put a constant guard upon herself. She asked 
no questions except those which he himself provoked, while 
at the aame time she gave him her unreserved confidence 
with regard to all her own affaira, — talked continually of 
Claiissa s happiness as a wife and mother, and spoke of her 
hopes with regard to her son's marriage. When Emanuel, 
in this connection, declared his desire to resign, in the young 
man's favour, all right to the family inheritance, she refused, 
to listen to any such idea. All arbitrary arrangementa for 
the future were distasteful to her, 'ahe aaid, reminding her 
brother how well fitted he waa to minister to the wants and 
welfare of a large tenantry, 3nd insisting upon the wisdom of 
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the proverb eommon among tlio peasants, "Never take off 
jour boots uDtil you are ready to lie down." 

She spoke with a gayety which was unusual in her, and 
which impressed her brother agreeably; and what she aaid 
did not fail of its effect. He admitted to himself that there 
was no longer the reason for his renunoiabion that had existed 
upon Hulda's account some daya previously. The countess 
never alluded by the slightest word to the paator or the 
pastor's daughter, and Emanuel maintained the same silence 
with r^ard to them towards his sister, and also to Konradine, 
who well knew how to understand and respect it. 

For this Emanuel thanked her in his heart. She did not 
stay beneath his roof, but had taken iodgings in a retired 
cottage near the lake ; and all that he saw of her heightened 
the charm which he had first discovered in her in his sister's 
castle. She had attained a noble self-possession and an equa^ 
bility of mood that were very attractive to him. The sim- 
plicity of her dress, the snudt Yalue that she attached to 
outside trifles upon which the weal or woe of most women ia 
so apt to depend, the confidence with which she asserted her 
right to judge and act for herself, sometimes made Emanuel 
forget, in his intercourse with her, that she was still young 
and beautiful ; while these very qualities of youth and beauty 
heightened sensibly the pleasure he found in her society. 

His sister's liabits of life, too, promoted his constant inter- 
course with the fair canoness. I>UTing her long rraidcnoe in 
Italy, the countess had become averse to all kinds of physical 
exertion. She knew no appreciation of nature save that which 
oould be enjoyed from the terrace of a garden or the seat of a 
carriage; she spent more than half the night in the pleasures 
of society, while the morning hours were passed in repose. 

Emanuel, on the other hand, was an ardent lover of nature. 
All through the trials of his early years, when his own re- 
gret at the loss of health and beauty had been heightened by 
the constant lamentations of aa injudicious although loving 
mother, nature had been to him a refuge and a solace. To 
ride, to walk, — amid solitudes where the beauty around him 
never seemed to mock his own loss of it, but to caress and 
woo him back to a sense of enjoyment, had been for years the 
greatest del^ht of his life; and nothing had since interrupted 
the habit then formed of constant commnnioii with nature. 
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He understood and loved it, and had learned through it to 
comprehend maDkind. It wbs a great pleasure to him at 
present that Konradice shaved his !oye of nature and was 
physically fitted to accompany him in his ridea and walks. 
Howoyer early the hour appointed for a gallop through those 
loyoly scenes, Emanuel always found her awaiting him, and 
in her health and freshness looking like an emhodimeut of 
the morning. She seemed at home everywhere. When they 
stopped to hreakfeat at some roadside inn, when they encoun- 
tered strangers on their expedidons, even in the interchange 
of friendly greeting with the peasants whom they passed, 
Konradine developed a rare fiieulty for assimilating with her 
surroundings, — a feculty that induced confidence from all 
around her, and that made it possible for her sometimes to 
be of practice assistance to those beneath her in rank. 

Emanuel once expressed to her his admiration of this pecu- 
liar gift, and she admitted that she was conscious of possessing 
it, hut added, with a laugh, " It is due to no merit of mine, 
however, but to the feet of the existence of the opposite 
tendencies in my mother. I learned, when a very little child, 
to help myself, — to create a kind of home, for we lived'then 
almost in the wilderness. Before I could read or write, my 
mother condemned herself and me Ik) the kind of wandering 
life she has pursued ever since, and I felt the necessity of 
arranging and adjusting our various surroundings. . This 
quality has been still further developed in my late retirement, 
where its practical results were certainly a great satisfection 
to me." 

" But even without any such results," said Emanuel, " this 
creative faculty seems to me delightful in itself. We all try 
to exert it from our earliest years. The ohUd makes a garden 
for himself in the midst of a garden. The boy makes a col- 
lection of extracts from books that belong to him. The youth 
composes his own love-songs, although those already made are 
far more bcautiftil. The man who inherits large estates creda 
new buildings, or makes alterations, by which he asserts his 
own individuality. A great part of the attraction that so 
many find in getting and gaining lies, I believe, in this desire 
to create," 

Konradine agreed with him, but asked how it was exempli- 
fied in his own case. 
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Emaanel grew thoughtful, " That ia a question," he said, 
" which oanaot be answered without a long retrospect, — a 
retrospoct that fe by no means consoling ; for it revealB little 
to be admired in me." 

" You do yourself injustice," said Konradine, " for ever einco 
I first knew you, — and we are old acquaintances," sh« added, 
with a charming smiie, "you have always been occupied — 
occupied with " 

"With myself and my own enjoyments," he interrupted 
her. " Mj mother's doting affection, the intense desire of 
all my fiimiiy for the preservation of our name, the constant 
care bestowed upon me as an invalid, ail combined to inspire 
me with a belief that my life was of great importance, when 
the feet is, that no life is of much importance which does not 
find espres^n in action." 

" But I think I have heard," said Konradine, " that jou took 
great pains to pursue various studies that might fit you for 
the management of your estates and conduce to the weUare of 
your tenantry." 

" True," he replied; "but I never undertook the manage- 
ment of my property, because I preferred to live in a more 
southern eHma,te, and because there were none to oome after 
me to make it desirable that my estates should be improved, 
or that the income from them should be increased. I have 
more than enough for my own wants." 

He paused, and Konradine remained silent. It was the 
first time that Emanuel had spoken thus of himself, and she 
knew how beneficial it is to pour into sympathetic ears what 
has long been pent up within the breast. At last she spoke, 
hoping to lead him to continue in the same vein. "I am 
afraid that your long solitude in your villa here has not been 
good for you ; you have been self-occupied, and there is danger 
for conscientious men in self-ocoupatjon. They grow too hard 
and impatient with their weaknesses. Everyone is something 
of a monster when looked at through a microscope. Surely 
the good God will have to show mercy instead of justice, if 
we are ever to see heaven." 

" You jest, Konradine, and it becomes you well," he replied. 
" I am glad that you can do so once more. But, even at the 
risk of saddening your mood, I cannot jest with you to-day. 
I think it is good for all of us to be alone at times and take 
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counsel with oarselves. I had occasion to do so several days 
before jour arrival ; and aa I then came to an understanding 
with myself upon several points, I trust I shall now be able to 
shape my life to more purpose than heretofore." 

" And what gave you occasion for such solf-communion ?" 
she asked. 

" The tidings that yoa first communicated to me, and which 
were afterwards verified," he said; adding, after a pause, 
"Something, too, that my sister said, led me to considerations 
that may have an effect upon my future life. I-have always 
supposed myself to be unselfish, because I placed no great 
value upon money, and had no desire to grasp the inheritance 
which must, unfortunately, soon fell to my lot. I have failed 
to see that my love of seiflsh ease has been the mainspring of 
all my apparent disinterestedness. I ought to hear in mind 
that our possessions are to be r^arded not as a means of self- 
a^randizement, hut of promoting the welfare and happiness 
of others. I have resolved not to les^n my title to the I'amily 
estate so soon, unfortunately, to be my own, but to make my 
home there and do what I can among my people, to be of some 
use in my day and generatbn." 

Konradine asked if he thought himself able to endure the 
severity of a northern winter. 

" You have seen," he replied, " how well I bore it so long 
as care for another made me forgetful of myself. I will try 
BO to forget myself in care for my tenantry, and perhaps 1 
may be able to win from them a more lasting regard than 
has been mine from youth and beauty. We all have saorittcea 
to make; you have shown me how nobly they can be borne. I 
have true friends ; their esteem and'afiection are surely enough 
to make life" worth the living." 

As he spoke, he held out his hand to Konradine, who grasped 
it warmly, thinking, as she did so, that the inherent beauty 
of his face had never been so evident as now, illumined by a 
melancholy smile. 

No further allusion was made by him to Hulda, and his 
Mster and friend avoided all mention of her ; but they both 
noticed that he wore a ring on his finger similar, except in 
the colour of the stone, to the old family relic, and they 
suspected what ring it was. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

The pastor had been laid in the grave, and the viilagers had 
all leit the church-jard, talking, as they sought their various 
homes, of their good old ftiend, their teacher and consoler 
through long years and in many an tour of trial. It was a 
comfort that he had died in his hed, and had had a decent 
funeral, they said, instead of perishing miserahiy, ae his poor 
wife had done. And now the pastor's Hulda was all alone. 

The windows of the parsonage were opea, and the little room, 
the passage, and the path to the church-yard were strewed 
with twigs of evergreen. In the sitting-room the bailiff was 
talking in a low tone to the curate, who was still in his gown. 
Mademoiselle Ulrika had come to the house as soon as the 
lidings of the pastor's death had reached her ; and she was 
still here, arranging the foonis, with the help of the sexton's 
wife, but veiy impatient to he at home again after her three 
days' absence. 

Hulda did not hear what the haihff and the curate were 
speaking of, or notice that Ulrika was in the room. She 
was standing at the window, looking towards her tather's 
grave. At the same window she had been Bta,nding with her 
father and mother when the news of the count's death had 
arrived ; upon that day, for the first time, she had foreseen the 
possibility of a time like the present. How well she remem- 
bered her father's words, and how her mother tad clasped her 
in her arms I She had then feared lo he left alone with her 
mother to seek a new home. With her mother I Now she 
was utterly alone — forsaken indeed I 

" If he only knew I" exclaimed a voice within her, and, 
sinking upon the window-seat, she buried her face in her 
hands, sobbing bitterly. 

To see and. hear her thus was too much for the bailiff's 
equanimity. He was very tender-hearted, and, besides, the 
black coat that he wore to-day— which was never b ' ' 
out except upon gfeat occasions — was much too small f( 
and made him very uncomfbrtabie. 
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" Cteer up, my child," he said to her. " Come here ; you 
cannot go down into the grave with him ; it is a sin to wish 
it. Don't loot out there ; come here I The Herr Curate and 
I are here, and will do all that we can for you, poor child I" 

" I know it, uncle dear, and I thank you for all your kind- 
neaa, — and you too," she said, turning to the curate and hold- 
ing out her hand to him. " I thank you for the tears you 
shed upon my father's grave; I shall not forget them." 

" Was he not a father to me also ? Were we not united 
in oiu- love and care of him ?" said the cui'ate. " Ah, it will be 
very lonely and sad for me here when you are-gone J" 

His eyea s^d more than his words, and as she looked at 
him she timidly withdrew her hand, just as Ulrika, who had 
been absent for a moment, re-entered the room. 

" We will take care of all that, Herr Curate," she said, look- 
ing about to see if there waa anything she had left undone ; " but 
the chief thing at present is to take Hulda away from here, 
and for me to get home, where there will be enough to he set 
to rights, I'll warrant. And when she is established in her 
old room with us, we can come to and fro and see what is to 
be done in the future." 

Hulda had packed up her small belon^ngs in the way of 
dress upon the previous evening. The bailiff's vehicle stood 
before the door, and the horses were growing impatient. 
Ma'amselle Ulrika put on the blaek shawl which she always 
wore at iunerals, and Christian strapped Hulda's little ti'unk 
at the back of the carriage. The curate stood at Hulda's aide, 
fbllowii^ with his eyes her melancholy farewell gaze at all the 
familiar objects around her. He knew so well the thoughts 
that filled her mind. 

"You wiB never forget it," he said, at last. 

" How could I?" she replied. 

" And do not foi^et me," he entreated. " Think of me 
sometimes; I will take care of everything here." 

" You will sometime come to the bailiff's?" she said, and 
he thought from her tone that she hoped for bis coming. He 
had shared her care of her father, and he alone knew how she 
had suffered in sending back the ring. They pressed each 
other's hands. Ulrika was already seated in the carriage, and 
the bailiff stood holding the door open. The curate conducted 
Hulda from the house and assisted Iier to take her seat by 
20* 
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UJrika's side, fcr the poor child's eyes were iDrimmii^ with 
tears. 

Christian, on the hos, gave his whip the well-known crack, 
and they drove off. As they passed through the village the 
people came to their doors, and waved mute, melancholy fiire- 
wells tn Hulda. The curate could not look after them ; he 
retired to hia little room up-^tairs, in which he had never seen 
Hulda, and where nothing spoke of her to him. He was very 
unhappy, and wished to he alone. 

The room that Hulda had occupied at the biuliff's before 
she had gone to Miss Kenney was all ready for her, and she 
was soon established in it. Her unhappiness was so great that 
she cared Uttle for her outward comfort, and gladly assisted 
Ma'amselle in her daily household tasks, since all labour was 
welcome to her; it helped the weary hours to pass more 
quickly, 

TJlnka, however, while she admitted that Hulda no longer 
needed teaching to do what was required of her, was by no 
means pleased with the silence in wlueh the girl enshrouded 
herself, as it were. Why should she go about the house 
never opening her lips ? Every one knew, to be snre, that she 
was sad about her father's death, but then it was an event that 
she had antieipated for some time, and it was a great mercy 
that he had gone before his eyesight entirely failed him. She 
could not be pining for the baron, for he had forgotten her 
and was abont to marry a wife in every way suited to him. 
And if she had set her hopes upon the curate, she had no one 
to blame but hersetf. He could not possibly marry a girl who 
had been the talk of the place for so long. Every one must 
see that, Ma'amselle TJlrik a thought. And as she prided herseF 
upon her honest expression of opinion, scarcely a day passed 
in which all this was not reiterated to Hnlda. They wera 
never alone together that Ma'amselle did not impress upon tha 
poor girl that she had grieved enough, and that there was no 
use in thinking of what could not be altered. She, for her 
part, could not endure the sight of a sad face all the time ; it 
was contrary to her nature to have such a silent ^rl about her. 
" Take courage, and press on," was what all ought to say to 
themselves. 

" Press on I" These words rang in Hulda's ears ; she re- 
peated them to herself continually. She felt the impossibility 
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of pemaimng long beneath the same roof with tJlrika, and her 
heart and hot conscience alike forbade her to dream of a mar 
riage with the curate, if he should offer her his hand. But 
what should she do ? where should she go in a world that 
seemed so dreary and empty to her ? 

Many a night, as she lay awate, she thoi^ht over all her 
acquh-emente and aocomplishmenfa, and rememhered how her 
fadier and Miss Kenney had both often told her that she was 
well qualified to occupy a portion as governess. But such a 
position was not easy to find, and here in her native place a 
prejudice existed against her that she dreaded to eacounter. 
She had been the object of much unkind remark, and, although 
her consdence was clear, she had saffered much during the 
last few years from the meaning smiles and impertinent remarks 
of the young girls who had formerly been her companions. But 
whither could she go ? Where should she seek tiie advice and 
assistance that she so greatly needed ? 

She knew how often the countesB had assured her father 
that she would always befriend his child, and just before his 
death the great lady had written to the bailiff, renewing her 
offers of protection, and promising to do all that she could for 
Hulda in case she should, as seemed fitting, desire to procure 
a situation as governess in some other country. But al! her 
offers were as g^l t« the poor ^!, who shrank from the 
thought of accepting the slightest favour from her fiither's 
patroness. 

She knew what the countess meant by su^esting her 
removal to another country. Did thoy think her possessed of 
so little sense of honour as not to avoid a man who no longer 
felt any interest in her ? Had she not, unasked, returned to 
him the token of his betrothal to her ? 

Sometimes she hardly recognized herself in the Hulda who 
had grown so timid and shy, now that she no longer shared 
the shelter of a father's roof, no longer could rely upon his 
love^and care. She was a stranger amid the scenes and the 
people that had been faniiiiar to ter from infancy. She must 
flee hence, — seek some other abiding-place, where, even if she 
might be more lonely, she could at least find distraction for 
her mind, now always occupied with the same subjects. But 
whither 1 

As she pondered upon her life, all the petty insults that she 
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had endured duiii^ the past two years arose vividly in her 
memory, and a kind of dread took possession of her. She 
began to bo ashamed of her love, and of the hopes she had 
founded upon it. She wished to withdraw from every eye ; 
she could not bear to meet the curate again, gi'ateful though 
she was to him, for she knew that she conld not grant him 
the reward he desired. 

Thus the weeks passed, and all went on as usual at the 
bailifF's after the bountiful harvest. Guests came and went; 
the bailiff assisted at the hunts that were planned by the 
gentry in the neighbourhood, and Huida was obliged t<i aeize 
an opportunity, when they were alone, to ask him to go with 
her onoe more to the parsonage, where she had not been since 
her father's death. 

"Can't you wait until the end of the week?" he asked, 
good-humouredly. "The curate was here on Sunday. But 
I'll not keep you." And he sirose, to order the carriage. 
Hulda laid her hand on his arm. 

" Uncle," she said, in some conftssion, " that, you know, 
was not what I meant. I care nothing for the curate. But so 
many of my possessions are still at the paraonage; I must get 
what I shail need for the cold weather, and some books, and 
my mother's work-table, if I may have ifc." 

She spoke seriously, to put a stop to his jesting tone, which 
she did not like. The jest, however, merely concealed his 
fatherly interest in her ; and, patting her shoulder, he added, 
"G^t your books and your clothes, by all means, my dear 
child ; but leave aH else that belongs to yon where it is. You 
have \e£t it all to come here, and I am glad there is some one 
there who has learned to love the old house, and who will 
take yon hack to it again to pass your life there, where your 
fether and mother passed theirs." 

He went to the window, to order the carriage to be brought ; 
but the arrival in the eourt-yard of one of his old Iriends from 
the neighbourhood put a stop to the drive for that day, 

Hulda was not sorry. The bailiff's words had fallen upon 
her ears with a dull, deadening sound. All the long, weary 
days, all the tedious hours that she had spent during the last 
two jesxs in the parsonage, oppressed her, in memory, with a 
weight like that of a heavy stone dosing a tomb ; and was it 
to shut down upon her again ? The prospect of sitting her 
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whole life long at the IJttJe window where she had sat from 
earliest ohildhood, seeing only the ehurch and church-jai'd, 
hearing only the plash and murmur of the waves, or the 
screams of the sea-hirds, was terrible to her. It crushed her 
Tery heart. Spring and summer seemed to have vanished 
from her life. The aimlese longing with which, when a child, 
she had looked after the swallows winging their flight to other 
climes, possessed her again. Was she to resign every hope for 
some bright gleam in the future 1 Oh, no I youth and love of 
life stirred within her m never before in protest against such 

" Am I now young and fiur," she tho»^ht, and her cheeks 
burned at this admission, even to herself, " only to mourn 
away my days here in hopeless solitude? and in order to 
secure even this dreary future must I pojnre myself by 
feignii^ love, by deceiving a true heart? Never!" 

Without thinking what she did, she turned towards the 
mirror, and from its depths there looked out at her a lovely 
yonthftil ftco, crowned with braids of shining gold. "An 
ideal KSthchenl" was what the manager whom Ae had seen 
at Gabrielle's haxi said. 

She did not know why these words should recur to her just 
at this moment, but they rang in her ears as distinctly as if 
they had been spoken aloud at her side, and all the events of 
th.e morning when she had seen the man came back vividly to 
her memory. 

She saw Gabrielle upon the stage m all her majeefio beauty, 
receivii^ the admiring homage of the public ; she sat with her 
in the pretty httle room fiUed with lovely flowers. She saw 
her letters arriving, and the manager coming to implore her 
to play for him. The got^eous costume which the maid had 
carried through the room, the elegant trifles that lay scattered 
upon the ta,bles, — every detEul of the scene was clear in her 
mind. Even then, as she heard the manager and the artiste 
alluding to the various places where the lat(«r had appeared, 
the journeys she was about to make, her heart had throbbed in 
sympathy with such pleasure ; and as she remembered it now, 
die bailiff's words, "pass your life there," seemed to her the 
most cruel curse that ever angry feiry devised to transform a 
living being to senseless stone. 

Could anything foroe her to such a doom ? She had obeyed 
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her father, hard as the task had heen — ^had craletlT? saorifleed 
to him her youth, her love, and her hopes for happiness. She 
had for bis sake endured jeai's of pain, every hour brii^ng 
with it a didl miserj of which only eho had known. Now 
her father and mother were both dead, and she had r^^ed 
all hope of reunion with her lover. She was alone in the 
world, there was no one to whom she owed a single duty. 
And should she voluntarily accept a fete that was to her a 
living death ? Never 1 

Gabrielle was the only one to whom she had spoken freely 
of her love. She had not foi^tten one word that the great 
artiste had said to her in kindly consolation. Everything had 
happened as she had foreseen, Hulda now had her own way 
to make in the world, and her thoughts turned to her iliua- 
trions friend, as the traveller when astray fixes bis eyes upon 
the friendly glimmer of some distant light. 

Gabrielle had expressly desired her to come to her if she 
should ever be left alone and in need of friendly counsel and 
guidance. The more she pondered upon all the great artiste 
had said, the clearer did her meaning become to her, the surer 
was she of what counsel she should receive from her. 

To go upoQ the stage I To become an actress I The idea 
daazlod and terrified the pastor's daughter, and yet it was not 
new to her. After se^g Gabrielle, after that morning passed 
in her room, it had occupied her mind for a time day and 
night, and she had often recalled the manager's words, "All 
roads lead to the stage as well as to Eome." 

When she retired to her room after supper, she sat down at 
her little table and wrote until midnight was long past, and 
then shpped her letter into the leather pouch which hung in 
the sitting-room, and which held the letters to be taken to the 
post the next morning by the man going to the weekly market 
m the nearest town. 

As she then lay down to rest, the moon had sunk below the 
horizon, and the stars, whose gentle light had so often consoled 
her, were obscured, but she said to herself, " He holds the 
stars in their courses. He will direct my steps. If the answer 
that I expect realJy comes, I will take it ftr a sign that I am 
in the right path, and will pursue it in God's name." 
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The countess found great enjoyment in her present i iat to 
her brother. She had reached an age when general eodety no 
. longer possessed its former charm for her. Her daughter had 
gone to a home of her own, and her son was about to form an 
alliance in every way desirable. Her, maternal love and pride 
were gratified, and all that was wanting to her entire content 
was that the younger brother, whom she so loved, should fulfiS 
lier hopes for him by contracting a suitable marriage. Who 
was so fitted to make him forget all the trials of his past life 
as Konradine, the friend whose society evidently became dearer 
to him every day? The union of these two was now the great 
interest of her life ; and as it seemed probable or the reverse, 
her spirits rose or fell. 

In view of this consummation, the bailiff's int«Il^nce with 
regard to Hnlda had been very agreeable to her, and she 
decided immediately to present the curate with the living 
made vacant by the pastor's death. But her worldly wisdom 
induced her to delay somewhat in the announcement of her 
intentions to those most interested. , 

She held tliat a favour too quickly conferred is scarcely ever 
sufficiently prized. The curate had already engaged to fulfil 
the duties of pastor until the dtme of the year, and, as she 
jestingly expressed it iu a letter to the young count, her son, 
she did not wish to shorten the "hoping and fearing of love's 
sweet pmn" too much for the young people by making their 
marriage immediately po^ble, since with those in their condi- 
tion ail the poetry of existence was at an end as soon as their 
married life b^an. 

When with Konradine or the baron, she avoided allusion to 
these matters. If by any chance her last visit to the oaatle wae 
mentioned, she led the conversation to other subjects. Every 
one of the thi-ee friends bad lived long enough to know that 
as we grow older we must cast off from time to time some 
memory which , if allowed to retain its hold upon us, would dis- 
tort and oTMnp oui development The countess went further, 
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and maintained that it was a sign of uarrow-tmndcdnesa, of an 
ineapacitj for development, to ding to an unfortanate love or 
to retain too closely the impressions and associations of yonth. 
To boast of an unaltered mind, of an nnehanged opinion, was 
little else than to flaunt one's poverty of nature in the face of 
the world. 

In answer to some declaration of this kind that she made 
one day when the three friends were together, Emanuel re- 
marked that, in spite of what she said, she would be the first 
to be surprised at any open advant^^ taken of the freedom to 
change that she advocated. 

"At the risk, my dear Adelheid," he said, " of appearing to 
you 'incapable of development,' I must confess that the con- 
stant change that characterize everything mortal has always 
oppressed me, and I can only stoel myself agaitist the melan- 
choly that it produces by calling to misd the results it some- 
times brings about. I remember the gloomy impression made 
upon me as a boy by Schiller's ' Everything circles in eternal 
change,' and, later in life, by Gbethe's 'On l£e same stream we 
never float again.' I long so in my inmost soul for the con- 
tinuance of all that I have liked or loved, that I dread to see 
again scenes where I have been very happy, and which my 
memory invests with an ideal light, or people whom I thought 
especially lovely, and from whom I have long been separated, 
lest I should be painfully impressed by the constant change in 
all things, which brings me nothing biit distress, except by 
admonishing me to make some genuine use of moments forever 
fleeting." 

" You always will be an amiable enthusiast,'" said the countess, 
" to whom fate, if it were juiSt, would asMgn the boon of et«mal 

"Ah," cried Konradine, with a warmfi that gratified Eman- 
uel, "in his power to appreciate and sympathize does he not 
possess a youth tbat is lost to us ? , Is it not a pleasure in the 
midst of this work-day world to find any one sfili clinging to 
the faith and the ideals of youth? I wish I could share the 
baron's temper of mind. I assure you, my friend," she said, 
turning to Emanuel, "I am often ashamed, when I am with 
you, at finding how much younger you are than I in the con- 
fidence and hope ttat are the prerogatives of youth." 

Emanuel thanked her, and the countess did not contradict 
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her, because such an expression of admiration, for the haroii on 
Konradine'a part gratified her; but she could not refrain from 
throwing out a suggestion that a continual recurrence and ad- 
herence to the memories and ideals of youth were calculated to 
unfit one for correctly appreciating the present. 

" It would certainly be great folly," replied Emanuel, " to 
allow the past to rob usof enjoyment of the present or of hope 
for the futnv& But I think we can give aii due weight to 
what is commonplace and usual, without resigning the sacred- 
neas of our ideals. One may be very well content to live and 
labour in the valley that is his home, even although he has 
breathed the air of mountain-tops, whence he has looked abroad 
upon the glory of the world. There is a diffei'ence between 
an idealist and an idle dreamer." 

" Of course, of course," said the countess, with a shade of 
impatience. She never could listen to geneial observations 
without giving them a particular application, a personal signifi- 
cance. Therefore she instantly added to her assent to what 
Bmanuc! had said, that idealism always seemed to her especially 
dangerous in any connection with matrimony. " For how could 
a husband who persisted in clinging to his youthful ideals 
tolerate, much lees affectionately contemplate, the change that 
years must effect in his wife, m her beauty, her freshness, the 
youthftd fl.ow of her spirits 1 How could any wife endure that 
her husband's first love should continually hover before his 
mental vision in eternal youth and beauty? And what a shock 
for such an idealist to encountor by chance, in after-years, this 
early-beloved ideal transformed into a very commonplace mother 
of a family !" 

She had intended this for an easy conclusion to the conver- 
sation, but her mind bad been full of her brother's past love- 
affair, and in what she had said she had made it but too evident 
that such was the case. She repented her words instantly, 
for the baron, to her surprise, showed that be had so under- 
stood her, by replying, with all hia native gentleness, " I have 
sometimes asked myself whether, after all that has occurred, I 
should hke to see Hulda again, and have decided in the nega- 
tive ; not for fear that she should be unlike hei'self, but because 
I am not yet snfE.ciently res^ned, and because I am still fiii 
from easy upon the score of the wrong that we did her, and iffi 
consequences." 
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" The ■wrong that we did herl" exclaimed thecounteaa. "I 
am conscious of no wrong with regard to her." 

" I am surprised at that, Adelheid," Emaniiel replied, with- 
out heeding the impatience of her manner. " I, for mj part, 
lememher very distinctly the stormy evening shortly after our 
aixival at the castle, when we disoussed for the first time the 
pastor's femily, and the daughter in particular. I remember 
how you then refused to listen to my warning when you told 
me of your plans, and how you persisted in usurping the place 
of her parents with regard to her." 

This irritated the countess. "You foi^t," she replied, 
" that yon then told me expresaly that the girl's presence in 
the castle would give you pleasure ; and certainly Hulda im- 
proved greatly under Miss Kenney's care. Her future is pro- 
vided for, and for her father's sate everything shall be done 
for her that hes in my power. My conscience is perfectly 

" I wish I could say the same," said Emanuel. 

The count«ss strayed her shoulders impatiently, and, to 
put a stop to the conversation, which was embarrassing to her in 
Konradine's presence, said, " Your remorseful anxiety confirms 
me in my view of the danger that lies in idealism. The girl 
is now betrothed to a man of her own vank in life. What 
better fete could she have?" Then, rising and turning to Kon- 
radine with a smile, she added, " How strange that a man 
otherwise fee from vanity should not be able to conceive that 
a girl can foi^et him and be happy with another, perhaps even 
happier than with- him !" 

To these words Emanuel replied, with an earnestneBS that 
by contrast was almost solemn, "Give me the certainty of that, 
Adelheid, and you will relieve me of a great anxiety ; for you 
are right,-^! stand convicted of unpardonable vanity, although 
not in the sense you indicate. A^ my life I had longed for 
just such love as Hulda freely and frankly gave me. Instead 
of cherishii^ it and guarding it tenderly, I required from her 
a proof of it that was beyond her strength. I left her to 
an influence that exerted its time-honored, sacred right to 
sway her, — left her, in my vanity, because I thought her 
love insufficient, and trusted to separation to teach her how to 
value my affaetion and to lead her to me again. It was only 
when she silently sent me back my ring that I appreciated 
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what I had lost, while douht whether she can forget me and 
be really happy still assails me." 

" Then put the question frankly to her," said the countess, 
who thought only of how ho could he satisfied of what she waa 
sure was tn-ue. 

" Ought he to hazard the chance of producing fresh discord 
in her soul hy such a qnestion?" asked Konnidine, who had 
listened, with profound sympathy to the conversation, " It 
might he dangerous, when her young heart has turned to 
another iove, to conjure up old dreams. It would, at ail 
events, be startling and confusing, hke the reappearance of one 
whom she had heheved dead." 

" Yes, yes, that alone prevents me &om putting the question 
to her," said Emanuel, much moved. " I have thrown away 
my ri^t to her, I will not bring discord into her present 
life. But the day, if it should ever come in the far future, 
when I see her really happy with another, wiU reheve me of 
what must else be an enduring feeling of remorse, and, what- 
ever time may take from her or chai^ in her, for me — I am 
not ashamed to say — she will always live in memory as I first 
saw her, as the fair daughter of Geres, an ideal of youthinl 
grace and purity, and I shall never oeaae to be grateful to her 
for once loving me." 

He arose, and left the room in some agitation. Tears stood 
in Konradine's eyes. She had never admired him so much 
or prized him so highly as at this moment, 

" How few there are like him 1" she exclaimed fo the count- 
ess, who foi^t her brother's words of reproach to herself in 
her joy at what she could not but see was a reassuiing expres- 
sion of regard for him on Konradine's part. 

That evening the countess wrote a letter to the curate, oonfer- 
ling upon bitn the vacant hving, with an increase of salary, and 
another to the bailiff, expressing her satisfaction at Hulda'a 
betrothal, and her desire that the marriage should tate place 
shortly, to which end she sent a generous gift in mosey as her 
contribution towards the eslabliebnent of the young couple. 
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Emanuel's frank explaDation liacl entirely effaced aU veatigo 
of restraint and reserve between his sister and himself, and 
Konradine became dearer to the countess every day, aa she 
saw how her interest in tJie haron increased. It was a great 
pleasure to the sister to find that the fair canouess, whom she 
could not but look upon as the baron's future wife, knew how 
to appreciate and value even those qualities whioh the oountesa 
hersejf bail been but too prone to r^ard aa the weaknesses of 
his character. 

Every day of this delightful antumn drew closer tJie bonds 
of intimacy and cordial sympathy between the baron and his 
friend, and each waa thinking with r^ret of her approaching 
departure, when the few days of pleasant intercourse that yet 
remained were cnt short by a letter from the physician at- 
tached to the household of the baron's elder brother, who was 
at present in the south. It besought the brother and sister 
not to delay coming to the invalid, who earnestly desired to 
see them ouco more before his death, which waa close at 
hand. 

This intell^ence had been daily expected for some time, and 
yet when it arrived the countess waa deeply moved and agi- 
tated ; for when is death anything but a shock to the living, 
however they may have looked for ita coming? Tl^e three 
fHends were together when the letter was received, and the 
countess shoitly left the room to ^ve orders for the departure 
of herself and her brother, which was arranged for noon of the 
next day. Konradine arose, and went out upon the terrace. 
Emanuel followed her. 

The sun was high in the heavens, the air as warm as in 
summer, and the roses were blooming everywhere, hanging in 
ha^ clusters from the boughs of the laurels and fig-trees, 
around the trunks of which they were twined. Konradine 
gazed around her, and across the gleaming surface of the lake 
to the snow-crowned mountaiiM on the other side, and ssdd, 
" How strange it is to think that to-morrow wo ahajl see it all 
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no longer, that this beantj will not exist for ns ! One can 
hardly believe it." 

" We owe yon much for the delightful days we have passed 
together here," replied Emanuel, -'and I do not like to think 
that they axu over. We are so apt to resign ourselves like 
children to a belief that the pleasant existence we enjoy in 
the present will be lasting, until suddenly some rude shock 
arouses us from our fancied security and reminds ns how far 
we are from the goal we tad hoped for." 

" What you say is especially applicable to my own case'just 
now," said Konradine. " This morning I received a letter 
from our abbess which will probably put an end to all my plans 
and expectations for the future," 

Emanuel asked what she meant. 

"You know," she replied, "that a few weeks ^o a plac« 
was left vacant among us by the betrothal of one of our asso- 
ciates. The abbess tells me to-day that this place has been 
accorded to Prince Frederick's eldest sister, the Princess Mari- 
anue, and that she will come among tis this autumn." 

"And you do not wish to meet her?" 

"I have not the el^hteat objection merely to meet her; but 
the idea of long-continued intereonise with her ia very dis- 
tasteful to me. And there can be no doubt that this place 
has been given to her, and accepted by her, with the distinct 
understanding that she is to be ^e fliture abbess of the order. 
She ia much too proud and arrogant to have condescended else 
to place herself for a time upon an equality with the rest of 
UB. This, of course, rendera of no avail all that has hitherto 
been done in my behalf, and makes of no effect the promises 
that have been made me. The princess would, doubtless, like 
to retain me by her side to relieve her of the cares of office so 
for as is possible ; but, under the circumstances, the task would 
not be an agreeable one to me." 

" Did you really, then, contemplate devoting your future life 
to the service of your order, of that oi^anization of women?" 
inquired Emanuel. 

" Why not ?" she asked. " I found there a home, and con- 
stant occupation, two things unknown before, and which I 
never can know upon our Esthland estates so bng — and I 
hope it may be very long — as my mother hvea, for she intmsfa 
them entirely to her agent, in whom she places entire confi- 
2i» 
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denoc. I liked my retreat, End looted upon a final return to 
it aa certain." 

Site ceased, and Emanuel was silent for some time, nntil he ' 
gently laid his hand upon hers, as if to attract her attention. 
Aa she looked up at him, something in his expression strucfc 
her, and she asked what moved him. 

"I am wondering whether I may venture to ask you a 

Siestion that lies very near me at this moment," was hig re- 
^ y ; then he paused, and it seemed to him that lie beating of 
his heart was audible as he went on. " I am not fitted, Koa- 
radine, to speak of love to such a woman as yourself; my late 
esperienee would tell me this, if I had any doubt npon the 
subject. And you have loved a man with whose brilliant at- 
tractbns I could in no wise compete. But I can offer you a 
home worthy of you, and a field of action upon the estate that 
I inherit, the responsibihty of which I diaU assume more 
readily if you will share it with me, if the conviction that you 
can ^ve life fresh value to a man who knows your worth and 
r^ards you with devoted and affectiooate admiration can 
indemnify you for the absence of those qualities in which I 
am lacking." 

These were the last words that Konradiue had expected to 
hear, but his serious composure impressed her deeply ; and, 
burying her face in her hands, she cried, " Oh, why do you say 
this to me now, — to-day ?" 

He turned away, startled, but, controlling himself, replied, 
" Foi^ve me, if I have troubled you. Think my words un- 
said. Forget, as I will fiirget, that I asked more than you can 



3 said, " what 






" What can you moan, wton I ask you fiir so much and can 
bestow so little ?" said Emanud ; his old mistrust of himself 
awaking within him. " I will not ui^ you, I wii! not retort 
upon you what you have just SMd. Only this I must declare 
and you must believe ; your companionship is my greatest 
blesang. To win your esteem, to contribute to your happi- 
ness, would make me happy indeed " 

Kontadine did not let him complete his sentence, ." No 
more," she cried. " I must and will believe you. Yovi must 
see how dear you are to me,— our aims are the same. I trust 
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you implicitly, and am yours." She hdd out both hands to 
him ; he pressed them to his lips, tenderly calling her his own ; 
and with hearts touched and softened, inspired by mutual re- 
gard, and full of faith in the futare, they waited arm in ami 
to the house, to announce their betrothal to the countess. 

Seldom had she experienced such joy as at this moment. 
She cailed Konradine her sister, her daughter, and rejoiced 
that her dying brother's last moments would be made happy 
by such cheering intelligence. In her delight she would have 
had Konradine go with them to receive his dying blessing, 
but this Emanuel would not hear of. He would spare his 
future wife the distress that awaited his sister and himself, and 
then, too, he shrank from intruding his own bright hopes for 
the future upon the last moments of a brother about to leave 
this world forever. 

He therefore readily agreed to Konradine's proposal, that 
thdr betrothal should not be made public until her mother had 
been informed of it and her formal consent obtained. Kon- 
radine also demred to return to her retirement at the appointed 
time, and to be present there when the princess arrived. 

The brother and sister started for the south the next 
moraing, and twenty-four hours later, Konradme, in one 
of Emanuel's earriiiges, and attended by hia confidential valet, 
whom he had left behind for the purpose, set out for her 
retreat. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

"While the iriends in the southern villa were rejoldng in 
warmth and sunshine, the winds were sweeping from the aea 
in icy blasts around the castle and the little parsonage in the 
north. The autumn tasks out-of-doors were at an end, and 
even the bailiif scarcely liked to stir from the warm room with 
its cheerfiil fire, whither, to his great satisfaction, the curate 
oflen came to help him to while away the long eveuinga with 
talk upon parish matters, or a game of chess. He was only 
too glad to provide a conveyance to take him home again 
through the stormy nights, if he m^t thus buy the pleasure 
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of his society, for the bailiff had reaohed the age when, for a 
man of bis standing, to talk is umcb more interesting than to 
read. He could no longer pore over the newspapers for a whole 
evening ; they were fuU of the rights of the people, and free- 
dom, and progress — matters that seemed to bim to have nothing 
to do with ,tme order and government, and of which no one 
used to hoar a word. He grew sleepy over them, and that vexed 
hira, for his sister, who never seemed to know what wearinosa 
waa, was sure to laugh at him if he lost himself for a moment 
and nodded. 

When the bustling day waa ended, Mademoiselle Uirika was 
never tired of playing Patienee, as Monsieur Michael had 
taught her. She foretold all sorts of future events from her 
cards, and believed in them implicitly. 

The curate was present one evening as she was laying her 
oards upon the table where Hulda sat at work, and although 
he was arranging the chess-board for a game with the baihff, 
hie attention was chiefly ^ven to what Mademoiselle was say- 
ing to the ^rl. That ho might have some share in their con- 
versation, ho asked who Monsieur Midiael was of whom He 
had heard her speak, and who had taught her Patience. 

"Did I never tell you about him? A chai'ming young 
man, private secretary to Prince Severin." 

"A fine private secretary!" the bailiff exclaimed, "He 
was the prince's servant, a vain, pretentious, worthless fellow, 
whom the prince had to dismiss. He found his vocation, 
however; he ia a play-actor now." 

"Who told you so?" cried Uirika, who, with her contempt 
for everything relating to the theatre, could not haten quiedy 
to such an aspersion upon her fiuvourite. 

" Who told me ? Why, the postmaster's son, who used to 
see him here, wrote it to his fiither. He has seen Jiim play." 

" It is a dangerous calling," said the curato. 

" I don't believe itl It is not true that he has gone upon 
the stage," said Uirika, 

" Other people have gone before him," said the bailiff, 

"None worth anything," Ma'amaelle declared, and her 
brother made no reply, for the curato had just siud " check" to 
his king, and he had no time to listen to his aster's fancies. 
Her cards gave her small satisfaction, it would seem, this 
evening, for she soon put them away and left the room. The 
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bailiff, when hia game was ficished, went into his ofEoe to get 
some papers tliat the curato was to take to the schoohnaater, 
and 30 Hulda was left alone with the young man. She sat at 
the table, aewing ; the allufflon to Michael had distrosacd her. 
The curate saw that she was depreaaed, and seated Jmnsidf 

"It must sometimes be hard for yon to hear Ma'amaelle 
Ulrika's sharp speeches," he said; "you have grown so 
reserved and ffilent." 

Huida replied that she bad become accustomed, as her 
mother had done, to Ulrika's ways. 

"I cannot teli yon," he went on, "how constantly I think 
of yon in jonr old home, when I use your piano, or look 
around upon a]l that you have left behind, and remember tliat 
you do not enjoy here even the peace tliat we all so need. 
Sometimes it seems to me that you must be conscious that I 
am wishing for you, and that you must long for your old 
home as a joang bird docs for the nest " 

His earnestness and warmth of manner troubled her, and, 
suddenly interrupting him, she said, without looking up from 
her work, " It is easy to see you were not bom in the country. 
No full-fledged bird ever returns to the nest which the parent 
birds have lefl." 

"Fraulein Hulda!" he said, evidently much hurt. The 
bailiff's return prevented his sayii^ more then ; but when he 
rose to go, he held out his hand to her, and said, almost in a 
whisper, " I hope you wei'e not thinking of yourself in what 
you said of the bird and the nest?" 

The bailiff called out that the carriage was waiting, so that 
Hulda was spared the necessity of a reply ; and the curate, a 
prey to hopes and fears, drove away into the night. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

The next morniag, as they all sat at breakfast, the boy 
btDUght in the post-bf^. The bailiff unlocked it imme- 
diately, sayifig, as he looked into it, "It is long since we have 
had BO letgc a mail." 

"la there anjthmg for the parsonage?" inquired Ma'am- 
Belle. 

" Yes ; a lette/. and a packec of papers beside." 

" I thought eo ; the cards -were right last night, after all," 
cried Ulrika. " The living lias come, I am sure; and there is 
a letter for Huldal" Her brother, however, took it from her 
and handed it to Hulda, asking, " From whom ie it?" 

"From Bmilie and her mother," she replied, turning away, 
that he might not see het blush. 

"That friendship still exists, then," the bailiff remarked, 
knowing that when Hnlda had stayed in town she had formed 
an acquaintance with the' wife and daughter of the counfeaa's 
intendant, and that they had corresponded with her after her 
return. "What do they say?" 

Hulda had taken her letter to the window, and contrived, 
unperceived, to slip into her pocket a smaller letter, enclosed 
within the one from hei' friends. The latter she read hastily, 
and answered, "They wish me to visit them." 

" With the roads in such a state ? There can be no hurry 
about it, however," said the baihff; and he arose, and went 
with his papers to his desk in the comer. 

Hulda longed to escape from the room and read her other 
letter, but Ulrika afiked her to hold a huge knot of yam for 
her to ^ind, — she wanted it for her knitting. 

The poor girl counted the seoonds as they were ticked off 
by the tail clock in the comer. Her cheeks burned with 
impatience. But it waa of no use; the skein was tangled, 
and seemed to increase rather than diminish in volnme. She 
had enclosed her own letter to Grabrielle in one to her fiiend 
in the town, bc^g^ng her to see that it was sent, and to 
forward to her the answer, should any arrive ; and now this 
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answer, deciding her iate, was in her pocket. Surely there 
was no end to this tenible yarn. A couple of skeins were 
atili unwound, when carriage-wheels were heard in the court- 

Ulrika arose and went to the window, with the ball in her 
hand. " I ssii bo," she cried ; " he has not driyen over for 
nothing; he has got the living!" And opening the window, 
she called out, " Gkiod-moming, Herr Pastor!" 

The young man hastily got out of the carriage, and came 
into the house. The baiKff woTild have gone to welcorne him, 
hut he had no time. The new pastor advanced, in the heat of 
spirits. " Foj^ve me," he said, gaily, " for coming so soon 
again ; but I could not stay away. The living is mine I" 

"I congratulate you, Herr Pastov," cried the baiUfF. . "I 
am heartily glad to keep you with ua ; and others are glad, 
too," he added, glancing with a sly smile towards Hulda, who, 
howevei', did not see him, for since the youi^ man's entrance 
she had stood with downcast eyes, — au attitude which the 
bailiff thought extremely natural and becoming under the cir- 
cumstances. "Sister, let us have a bottle of wine, to celebrate 
the good news." When it was brought, he filled four glasses, 
and, beckoning to his sister and Hulda, said, " Come, both of 
you, drink to the health of our new pastor. And you, Herr 
Pastor, I congratulate with all my heart. All can now be as 
you wish ; and I must tell you that I have a Utde aometbing 
more for you, and not for you alone, to be^ housekeep- 
ing with." Then, as the young pastor looked confused, and 
Ma'amselle inquiringly, he went on ; "I have had a letter, 
too, from the Frau Countess, and you and I," turning to his 
guest, "can clmk glasses upon (he intelligence it contains; 
Fraulein Konradine and Baron Emanuel are betrothed, 
and " 

" Did not I tell you so," Ulrika interrupted him, " when 
they were here together?" 

The bailiff had made this announcement with a purpose ; 
he had hoped it would influence Sulda with regard to the 
young pastor ; but when he saw the girl rise from her seat and 
go to the door, at the same time growing deathly pale, he shook 
his head impatiently, and called out, "Hulda, Hulda, what are 
you about?' 

Before the words had left his lips, however, the pastor was 
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at Hulcla's dda His anxiety on her account eonquered 1 



" You are not well, FrUuleiu Hulda," he said, and be^ed 
her to allow him to accompany her. Knowii^ that she could 
not escape the interview he songht, she acquiesced. Ulrika 
would have followed them, bat her brother peremptorily or- 
dered her to Mt still, and she contented herself with saying, 
scornflilly, " What a fuss every one makes about the girl !" 

The bailiff grew impatient, but did not betray it in words. 
He walked to and fro in the room., knocked the ashes from 
bia pipe, filled it and lighted it again. He looked over hia 
papers, but was too restless for businera. He sincerely hoped 
that the ^1, whom he redly loved, would now put a atop 
to all the talk there had been about her by consenting to be- 
come the wife of a worthy man ; but they were taking a great 
deal of time for what ought to have been settled in a couple 
of momenta. He arose and tapped the side of the barometer. 

" Do you think," asked Ulrika, " that it will tell you the 
princess's mind?" 

Before he could reply, steps were heard in the passage, 
and brother and sister turned towards the door as the pMtor 
entered. 

"Alone, Herr Paator?" the bailiff asked, in evident sur- 
prise, while a smile of malicious triumph curled TJlrika's 

The young man's grave fitce told them what his words con- 
firmed. " It is not to be," he aaid ; " such happiness is not 
for me," 

"Is the gjrj beside herself?" esdaimed the bailiff, going 
hastily to the door. 

The pastor detained him. " Do not say one word to her. 
She is not to blame ; God guides her and knows what is best 
for her and for me. My own desires misled me. It was not 
her feult" 

" Fault or no feult," cried the bailiff, " a girl ought to be 
married, and she should thank G-od when she has the chance 
of such a husband as you would make. I will put a stop 
to all this nonsense." He made a sign to Ulrika to call 
Hulda; but Ulrika did not stir from her seat, and the pastor 
took his hat and bade farewell. The bailiff could not detain 
him ; he longed to be alone ; his shmilated composure was costing 
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him dear. In a, few momenta the earriage in which he had ar- 
rived bore him out of tlie court-yard, and the bailiff returned 
with anger in his looks. He pulled the hell which was to 
Buminon Hulda so violently that the cord was left in. his hand, 
and then eeatcd himself in the huge chair in which he always 
took hie place if offenders were to be called to account, while 
Uhika quietly began to count the stitehes in her knitting, 

"What occurred just now between you?" the bailiff growled 
out to Hulda aa she appeared before him, pale, and her eyes 
red with weepiig. 

She could scarcely speak; hut, raising her clasped hands, 
she turned to him a fece beautiful in its distress, and entreated, 
" Do not force me to tell jou what was so hard to bear." 

" Hard ?" sneered Ulrika. " I should suppose it would be 
easy for you by this time to turn the heads of respectable 

" Be quiet!" ordered the haihff, who had already begun to 
pity Hulda, eo completely alone in the world, and so joung, to 
be exposed to his sister s sharp tongue. " Don't stand there 
and cry like a child,- — 'that will do no good,— hut speak, and 
say what jou propose to do now." 

Sho knew not what to reply, and he grew ang^ again, 
" The countess has just sent me money for jou, and has in- 
creased the salary of the hring that she has bestowed upon the 
curate; he is an excellent man, whom you might be prond to 
call your husband, and you have sent him away for nothing. 
You will again be the talk of the village, and there has been 
enough of that. My house is no place for such a g^rl." 

" You know JOU really have no claim upon us," said Ulrika, 
who could no longer contain herself, 

" I know I ought to go away," said Hulda; and then she 
added, in a lower tone, " and I wish very muct to go." 

The bailiff stared at her. " You want to go awaj ? 
Whither? And what do yon propose to do?" 

For weeks Hulda had been preparing herself for the moment 
when this question should be adted her, and she tad deter- 
mined boldly to declare her intentions. But now her courage 
failed her. After the way in which the bailiff had expressed 
himself on the previous day with regard to play-actors, she 
could not confess her plans, at least not until she knew what 
G^rielle advised, — and she had just opened her letter when 
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she had beea summoned to appear bafbre her angry fiiend. 
Therefore she only said that she wanted to try to earn her 

"And what do you mean to do?" scornfully inquired the 
baiiifl', who held firmly to the belief that no woman of cultiva- 
tion could support herself. 

" I have been brought up in the coavietba that I should 
have to help myself," she replied, with more flrmuess. Her 
dignity was wounded by the sneering tone of her former pro- 
tector. " My poor dear fether and Miss Kenney always told 

" Then yon are going to be a teacher, like Miss Kenney, 
and an old maid I" the bailiff interrupted her ; he detested 
unmarried women of a certain age, and govemeEses. " But 
who will take you about here, where there has been so much 
goEsip, especially when this last affiiir gets abroad, as jou may 
be sure it will?" And he cast a significant glance towards his 
sist«r. 

" For that reason I beg you to ^ve me a little of the money 
that Miss Kenney left me, and send me to town, where I 
am certain of a welcome at the Herr Intendant's until a suit- 
able dtuation is found for me," she replied, her eoarage rising 
against the injustice with wMch she felt she was treated. 

"This is your plan, then I all charmii^ly devised and ar- 
ranged I And the curate encouraged and then jilted !" TJlrika 
said, contemptuously ; and the bailiff did not reprove her, but, 
felhi^ into her mood, added, bitterly, " And all because of that 
miserable love-affair with the baron, who will live happily in 
his castle with his wife, and never for one moment trouble his 
head about whether you go to ruin or not." 

This was more than she could bear. She stood boldly erect, 
and, although her temples throbbed and her lips quivered, she 
eaid, firmly, " I shall not go to ruin, Herr Bailiff, even although 
none trouble themselves about me. And God is my witness 
that I have never encouraged any one ; never aroused, either 
by word or look, a false hope in the pastor's mind. This ho 
mil tell you himself. I have long known that I could not 
stay here, and I beseech you to be kind, and send me away as 
quickly as possible. I should go to ruin if I stayed here." 

The bailiff very nearly muttered an oath ; the van in his 
forehead swelled, and he looked steadijy in the ^rl's &oe for 
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a minnte, entirely at a loss what to say or how to act. She 
looked Jike innocence and gentleness themselves. He could 
hardly boar it. He had neither wife nor child, and his sister 
was no comfort to him. Hulda he loved as if she were his own 
daughter, and it vexed him that she should wish to go out into 
the world. He thot^t her all wrong, and yet he coidd not 
reiiise her ; she was evidently in earnest. She should have 
ter win, and if she felled his house should still be open to her, 
and she could return to it, tamed, he trusted. 

Hia mind was made up, mid he instantly recovered hia 
ec|uanimity. He clasped his hands behind him, as was hia 
wont when he had aiTived at a decision, and said, slowly, 
"And so you would like to go to-morrow?" 

She replied that she should be glad to go then if she could. 
He went to the almanac, consulted it, and, returning, said, 
" There is nothing to prevent ; you may go. I will let jou 
have the money that you need, and will attend to anything 
that you wish at the parsonage. You can start to-morrow at 
eight o'clock." 

She gently thanked him, hnt he repulsed her, which "rieved 
her, for she had always been fond of him, and knew ^at he 
meant well by her. He took his cap, but refused to allow her 
to brii^ him his stick, saying that he could get it for himself. 
Tlien he went out into the court-yard. 

Ulrika told her to see to the packing of her trunk, and that 
she had no need of any further service from her to-day, and 
she retired to her room to read Gabrielle's letter. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

So much had been lived through in so short a time that as 
Hulda sat with the open letter before her she felt half stunned, 
as if in a dream, from which she must shortly awaken ta find 
herself stJU uncwtain aa to where she should turn in her lone- 
linras and perplexity. But the mere sight of the actresa'a 
clear, decided handwriting consoled her. The letter was all 
Bhe could desire. " I understand perfectly, my poor child," so 
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it ran, "all you woald say to me. We aU desire either Bom6 
espedal happiness in life, or Bome absorbing pursuit, and if we 
cannot attain the first we do what we can to make the second 
our own. Bnt let me remind you that an actresa's life is one 
of toil and trial ; even if she reach the goal of her hopes, there 
are sharp thorns among her laurels. It remains to be proved, 
also, whether your talent is sufficient to insure your snooesa 
You only can decide whether you possess the courage, the de- 
termination, and the confidence in yourself that are indispen- 
sable to a theatrical career. Weigh this question well, and if 
you decide in the affirmative, apply to the manager whom you 
saw that morning at my room. I have written to him, telUng 
him of your intention, and have reeommended you to his espe- 
cial favour. If you meet with opposition from those around 
you, you niTist carry out your determination in spite of it, and 
remember that in this case the dangerous words are true, that 
the end justifies the means." 

She added that she had great confidence in Hulda's ca- 
pacity, and that her astonishing resemblance to herself would 
probably be of service to her. The whole letter was written 
in a simple, business-like way, and the writer ended by de- 
claring that if Hulda was willing to take her advice she herself 
must of course be allowed to supply the means to make such 
action possible, She enclosed a check for travelling-espenses 

to X , where the manager resided, and there would be 

found a deposit at the banker's sufficient to meet the young 
girl's necessities until the manager had decided upon her 
capacity. When that time arrived she be^ed that Hulda 
would write to her again, and until then she wished her 
courage, patience, and God-speed. 

Hulda ^ve a great sigh of relief when she had finished 
reading this letter, which brought her consolation and sympa- 
thy as well as encouragement. As Gabrielle had said, happi- 
ness was denied her, and she turned to the pursuit of an ab- 
sorbing occupation. The labour of her life began from this hour. 

" Childhood, home, and love, are gone I" she said to herself. 
"I must leave those things which are behind, and prras forward 
to those which are before." 

Her preparations for departure were soon completed, for her 
possessbns were small, and the day was still before her. When 
the bell rang for dinner she went to the table, but to-dav waa 
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unlike ail other days. The bailiff falked to hia sister and his 
people, but they said nothing to Hulda, and the servants looked 
at her euriously. They already knew that Friiulein Huld;i, 
had refused to marry the pastor, and that the bailiff would 
not keep her with him any longer. 

The afternoon draped on slowly enough. Ulrika would 
not a«oept her assistance in any household task. " No," she 
B^d, " such work is not fit for governesses or fine ladies. 
They must take cai'e of their hands." 

When night fell, she went to the window and looked out. 
How often she had stood there, looking across to his windows 
in the castle, and listening to the soft notes of his piaao as he 
improvised and played 1 All was now silent and dark. She 
had no place even in his thoughts ; his happiness was complete 
without her. He knew himself beloved; he had been delivered. 
Delivered by her 1 But the curse had recoiled upon her own 
head. She was forgotten, forsaken, unloved, and now she was 
about to h^in life homeless and alone. 

She was atiU standing in the same place when the bailiff 
entered her room. He brought her the money she had asked 
for, and advised her to sew it into her dreM. 

" I win try to arrange with the pastor about your furniture 
and your father's hooks," he said. " He can make use of 
those thin^, and it is scarcely worth while to remove them. 
I will put away for yon whatever he gives me for them." 

She replied that she cared very little about it, and he said 
no more, but left the room. 

Lato in the night, when all had gono to rest, she thought 
irith sorrow of the young pastor, and wroto him a few lines, 
b^^ng him to forget that he had asked of her what she could 
not gi'ant, thanking him again for all the kindness he had 
shown both her fether and heraelf, and requestang him to accept, 
in token of her gratitude and sisterly affection, the piano with 
which he had cheered so many of her fether's sad moments. 

The next morning she gave this Setter unsealed to the bdliff, 
who, at her request, read it, and approved it with a quiver of 
the lip very unusual with him. He embraced her tenderly aa 
she got into the carriage, and she kissed him and Ulrika, and 
thanked them for all their kindness. 

" Don't speak of it," said Ulrika, who could not say good- 
bye, as she hurried into the house. 
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When the carriage had driven off, the bailiff found hie Bi 
sitting crying on the bench by the stove. 

" This is just what you wanted," he said, passing her t< 
into his office. 

" It was all her doing," she rephed, rising, and going to 
window. 



window. 

The catriage was already out among the fields. Itere 
the spot — Hulda remembered it well — where she had firet 
Emanuel. 



Itere was 
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PART III. 



CHAPTEK I. 

Gaeeiblle's letter to her old acquaintance, manager Holm, 
informing tim that the lovely young girl whom he had met in 
her rooms, on a winter's morning, a year hefore, desired to go 
upon the stage, was duly received. He remembered the ^rl per- 
fectly, and he smiled at the meagre account of her antecedents 
which waa all the great actress saw fit to give him. 

He had sustained the heroic parts, when a young man, in 
the tlieatre of which he was now manager, and had found 
acceptance with the public, and especially among ladies, as he 
etjll perfectly well rememljerod. He prided himself upon his 
knowledge of the world, and of women in especial, and thought 
he knew when it was discreet to understand and be silent in 
default of exact information. He immediately assured Gabri- 
eUe of his entire readiness t« serve her. 

The theatre was one of the principal social interests of the 
large old commercial town, and Holm was very popular as a 
manager. He had assisted in the development of several gifted 
actors and actresses ; l« such the social eharacteristiea of the 
place were remarkably tavonrable. The nobility of the sur- 
rounding provinces, who passed the winters in town, as well 
as the wealthy merchants and foreign consuls of the place, all 
owned boxes at the theatre, while the officers of its garrison, 
the young officials of the government, and the members of its 
university made a very appreciative public. They formed 
strong attachments for certain artists, and were not easily 
satisfied when they were ob%ed to lose any one of their 
favourites, as was at present the case. 

The actress sustainii^ the principal parts was on the point 
of leaving the stage forever. She had been a great favourite 
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for several yeara, and had been secretly betrothed for some 
time to a wealtliy merchant's son, who, now that his parents 
were dead, was about to marry her. Her contract would come 
to an end just at the time when the lengthening days and lovely 
weather deprived the theatre of some of its chief supporters. 
The manager had beea contriving for months how to sustain 
the interest of the public during this trying time, and he was 
delighted to Lear from Gabrielie of this young aspirant for 
dramatic honours, who was described as fall of talent, very like 
herself, and very beautiful. 

He wrote to Hulda as soon as he received Gabrielle's letter, 
to tell her to come to him as soon aa possible, since, in conse- 
quence of the great artiste's representations, he was determined 
to put her capacity to the test immediately, and, in case he 
should find it aafficient, to do all in his power to educate and 
form her for her new vocation. He also told her that lodg- 
ings in the city should await her anival, and gave her all 
needed information concerning her journey. Then, as her 
name was rather commonplace, he advised the adoption of 
another as her dramatic ti^e. 

At that afternoon's rehearsal he was in an uncommonly 
good humour. He jested with the retiring fiivourite, in whom 
he already saw the wealthy merchant's wife, b^ging her to 
use her time well, and imprint her image upon the memories 
of her adorers, lest it should be effeeed by the successor whom 
he designed for her. He did not, however, reveal to Feodora 
the name of the dibutante, or tell her more concerning her, 
and, because he maiufeiued this air of secrecy with regard 
to her, it was soon spread abroad in theatrical circles that the 
manager was about to bring out a new actress, around whom 
was thrown a certain veil of mystery. 

The nest day Holm encountered, in the coffee-house where 
he read his paper daily, two of Feodora's most ardent ad- 
mirers, — one a wealthy nobleman from the country, and the 
other a physician of excellent standing, both of them men whose 
verdict would go far to mate or mar a theatrical reputation. 

Scarcely h.-i,d ho eschanged greetings with them, when Herr 
von Hochbreoht asked what the report meant which Feodora 
had mentioned to him at the rehearsal. " It really was not 
necessary," he said, "aa a spur to Feodora's ambition, which 
was never more aspiring than at present." 
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" Certainly," added the doctor, with a sarcastic amile; "sha 
is very desirous that her husband may be reminded frequently 
in future years of the brilliant triumphs she resigned for his 

The manager assured them that there was no trick in the 
report they alluded to, He had, of coarse, been looking about 
for some time for some one to replace Feodora in the public 
fuvour, and, as he despaired of finding any established actress 
who could compete with her in the natural grace of her manner 
and bearing, he had resolved to educate and bring forward 
a very young girl who might in time fill all the parts of the 
favourite, 

" And have you found this young girl ?" asked Hochbrecht. 

" I can hardly say that I found her," the manager replied. 
" She came to me without any seeking on my part, like a bird 
flying in at my window." 

Then he went on to tell how he had first seen her in Ga- 
briclle's room a year before, and how even then there had been 
some talk of a stage career for her. She had grown up in a 
country parsonage. 

"And is she a pretty girl ?" asked Hoohbrecht. 

"A beauty!" the manager declared; while, to give efiect 
to his words, he kissed the tips of his fingers and threw the 
imaginary salute into the air. "A beauty of the first order, 
born for the stage. Tall, with a proud carriage, a heautiftil 
bust, Hght-browD hair, and very large eyes — the mother over 

"You knew her patents, then?" asked Hochbrecht 

"No; the ^rl is an orphan." 

"But you have just mentioned the resemblance of the 
daughter to the mother," the doctor reminded him. 

" Not at all," cried the manager. " I never saw her pa- 
rents." And when the iriends, whose curiosity was aroused, 
pressed him further, he took the tone of a man who had un- 
giiardedly allowed words to escape him that should not have 
been spoken, asserting that he had no knowledge of the girl 
except that which he had obtained from G-abrielle, whose 
proUgie she was. 

"Whom does she resemble, then?" asked Hochbrecht, 
who was not easily deterred from pursuing a subject that 
interested him. 
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"Gabriellel" replied the manager, quite as if he had ah^ady 
said 80, 

The friends exchanged meaning smiJes. The manager 
declared that there was nothing to smile at ; ho had not the 
least idea how Gl-ahrielle first became acquainted with the 
giri, — probably ahe had been attracted by uie striking resem- 
blance to herself, for she had been the first to call his atten- 
tion to it. 

"You are prudence iteelf," said the docf^r, lightly tapping 
him upon the shoulder. " No one could more gracefully 
swallow his own words to conceal an indiscretion. Don't be 
annoyed. You have said nothing, we have heard nothing, 
and shall see in your young lUhuiante only an innocent child 
from a country parsonage." 

Then all three talked upon other subjects, and not until 
they were about to separate was the manager asked the name 
of the expected beauty. 

This remiDded hira of the change he had advised, and, 
without waiting to think whether Hulda would consent to lay 
aside her own honest name, he unhesitatingly gave that of a 
well-known family, several of whose members had gone upon 
the stage, and to which Gabrielle's mother had belonged. It 
was not a very uncommon name, and sounded especially well 
in connection with Hulda. The manager, therefore, had small 
doubt of being able to persuade the girl that it would be a 
mark of gratitude to her protectress thus to take shelter behind 
the segis of her maternal title. 

Herr Hohn never bestowed a thought upon the conclusions 
that the world might draw from this name in connection with 
Hulda's resemblance to Gabriello. Of course he begged bis 
friends tfl be silent regarding all he had told them, since it 
was impossible to tell yet what the girl might turn out to be. 
They promised ; hut in the dearth of political interest at that 
time in G-ermany, the theatre furnished the staple of conver- 
sation, and before two days had gone by the appearance of a 
beautiful young dihufante was discussed everywhere in the 
town, and reports as to her antecedent were circulated which 
were very soon related and believed as facts. 
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HuLDA found Ber plan tar lesa difficult of execution ttan 
she had feared. The intendant'a family, to whom she confided 
her intention, had relatives upon the stage, and did all that 
they could to smooth matters for her by undertaking to ap- 
prise the bailiff of the welfare of his ward, for so he considered 
her, without as yet shocking his prejadices hy informing him 
of the nature of the employment she had procured. 

It was quite late in the evening when ^e was received at 
the post-station of the old commercial city th^ was tfl he her 
home for the present by the respectable elderly matron with 
whom the manager had arranged that she should lodge, 

Prau Eosen, the widow of a clerk, had, after her husband's 
death early in life, maintained herself and her children by 
letting lodgings in the small house which was her all, and in 
the garret rooms of which she resided. Its vicinity to the 
theatre had been a great advantage to her. She had found 
lodgers among the actors and actresses, and gradually her care 
and attention had given her house a reputation among them 
Her children were now grown up, and had left her, with thi 
exception of the youngest daughter, who was her mother'i 
assistant in household matters, while she added to their small 
gains by her skill as a milliner and dressmaker. ■ 

As economy was Hulda's chief consideration, only a 
room had been assigned her, but It was neat and comfortable, 
and well warmed, while its two dormer-windows permitted a 
good sweep of sky to be seen from within. The kindly wel- 
come, also, that she received, from both the mother and the 
daughter, did much to cheer the poor child's failing spirits. 
Everything that was most formidable to her in her new lifu 
was quite familiar and commonplace to the two women. They 
knew every one ofScially connected with the theatre, irom the 
manager himself down to the bai'ber and tailor, and were never 
tired of telling of all the histrionic celebrities whom they had 
at various times sheltered beneath their roof. Among these 
was the admired Feodora, now about to leave the stage, and, 
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upon one occasion, ■while slie was their lodger, slie had received 
a visit from the fitmoua Uabrielle, of whoae beauty and majestic 
bearing Fran Rosen spote with enthusiasm. 

Scarcely had the mother alluded to Gahrielle, when her 
daughter Eeala called a,ttention to Hulda's I'eserahlance to the 
great actress, and mother and daughter co g u a d upon 
a circumstance that would go fer to prep ess h p b in 
her Javonr. All that they said tended to assu nd en- 
courage Hulda, and when ^e was left alo h oom 
she looked ai'ound her with a degree of to wh h she 
had long been a stranger. She was glad to b u f h each 
of Tllrika's sharp tongue, and to know that there wa.. no 
danger of encountering the young pastor, whose suit had so 
distressed her. She would — she must — forget ail that had 
passed away never to return ; and it was a relief to feel that 
no one kuew where she was, that she had vanished from the 
knowledge of Emanuel, who liad been faithless and had for- 
saken her. There was nothing here to speat to her of the 
past, except the stars, which shone with the same mild light 
as on the sea-shore far away, and to which she had first con- 
fided her love and sorrow. They were still Jooking down upon 
her, telling her of her childhood and of her iafher and mother, 
and to them she now vowed that she would always be true to 
herself and to the faith in Gkid which had been taught her in 
her once dear home. 

But as soon as sleep descended upon her weary eyelids 
the scene changed. Once more she stood in the spacious hall 
of the castle, where she had first seen Emanuel's picture, and 
the golden sunshine, reflected from the sea, flooded all the 
place so brilliantly that the polished floor looked lite flame, 
and she saw from its depths the etf-king issue, followed 
by all his train of " little folk." On costly salvers and in 
gleaming caskets they carried all sorts of beautiful things, gay 
garments, sparkling crowns, and green laurel-wreaths. The 
little king laid all this splendour at Hulda's feet, and she saw 
that it was all destined for her. She rejoiced to possess it, 
and would have placed upon her brow a brilliant diadem. 
But as she took it in her hand, and stepped up to the mirror 
that hung between the windows, she saw in its depths Eman- 
uel's handsome head, and his eyes were regarding her with so 
melancholy an expression that she started in terror, and the 
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diadem fell to tlie floor and crashed into a thousand pieces. 
The sparkling bits flew hither and thither, so that the eye 
could scarcely follow them, and, when their last gleam had 
faded away, Hulda looked around her, and found herself alone. 
The king, with his train and all the magnificence they had 
brought with them, had vanished. They had left her but one 
amal! ring with a blue stoae. She stooped to pick it up, and 
as she was putting it on her finger she saw that it was the 
same that she had sent back to Emanuel, and those words, — 
never to be forgotten, — "Thee and me sliall no one sever," 



1 upon Its golden surface, 
e waked, with a low cry of joy, and felt for the ring upon, 
her hand. It was not there. Had she not sent it back her- 
self? She could not at first teli where she was, but the gi'ay 
light of morning was already stealing in at her windows, and 
quickly brought her to herself. 

At eight o'clock Frau Kosen knocked at her door, and re- 
ceived her modest orders ; and, when the hour came that the 
manager had appointed for her interview with him, she betook 
herself to his house, in the vicinity of the theatre, anxious 
but hopeful. 

The rehearsal for the day was over, and the manager was in 
the besf of humours. He met her in the street as he was 
coming from the theatre, and, instantly recognizing her, kindly 
bade her welcome. " Was I not right," he asked, " in telling 
you that all roads lead to the stage as well as to Home? I 
saw, even before your protectress presented you to me, that 
you were one of us; I knew I should sooner or later find 
you on the Stage." 

Hethen introduced her to his stage-director as the expected 
pupil. The actors meanwhile, who were lea'ving the theatre, 
passed the group, with a bow to the manager, and a curious 
glance at Hulda; and by evening every one connected with 
the theatre knew that Gabrielle's daughter had come, and that 
she Has certainly beautiful, and very like her mother, but that 
she looked timid and frightened enough to have just fallen 
frcm the skies. 

Strange indeed was the world in which Hulda now found 
herself. There was nothing in it to remind her of the teach- 
ings of home. The manager took her into his study, and 
invited the director to accompany them, that they might judge 
M 23 
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of her capacity. First he asked her to repeat any poem that 
she knew bj heart; then he gave her a scene to read in a 
play which she had never seen, and in which the director 
read the second part; and when, in answer to his questions, 
ete admitted that she knew something of music, he opened 
the piano and requited her to sing to Lim. He asked her 
if she had ever attempted anything in the way of dnimatio 
representation ; and although the manner in which the two 
men stared at her embarrassed and distressed her, she did her 
best to do what was required of her. In spite of the timidity 
and confusion of mind that at times threatened to overwhelm 
her, she was conscious of a kind of defiant delight in knowing 
that at last she had taken her life into her own hands,— -that 
she was doing what every one hitherto interested in her, with 
the sole exception of Gabriello, would have disapproved, and 
Emanuel probably more than all. 

Her bearing and expression gained by this mood ; she held 
herself more erect, and her voice sounded full and free. She 
saw that her judges were pleased with her, and their exclama- 
tions of approval from time to time cheered her. 

When the trial of her powers was at an end, the manager 
told her, with an air of condescending kindness, that he had 
decided to make the attempt to fit her for the stage. All 
advantage in the matter was hors. It would require months 
of instrnction and careful study before she could appear before 
the public, who were, after all, capricious, and might not be 
pleased with her, — in which case he should have lost time 
and trouble, while she would have gained in education and 
culture. Still, for Gabrielle's sake, he was willing to make 
the attempt, and she could go to work immediately. 

She listened to him as to the voice of destiny. Evorythiag 
was going much more smoothly than she had anticipated. She 
would have thanked him, but in her emotion she could find 
no words in which to express herself He dismissed her with 
a shake of the hand, and, as she was putting on her hood and 
jacket, advised her, since she was now at all events about to 
tread those boards which are called the world, to adopt a style 
of dress more in keeping with the present fashion and her 
fiiture prospects. Ma'amselle Beata's ready fingers would soon 
make all right for her. 

" You must begin with youi hair," he said, " Those beau- 
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tiful thick braids woimd around your head would, as I told 
you a year ago, if you would let them hang down your back, 
be very becoming to Kathcheo von Heilbronn ; but in real life 
they have a very countrified air. A Grecian knot, with long 
English curls, would suit you very well. Take counsel of 
our barber, if you cannot devise something for yourself. We 
must look as lovely as possible, — it is your duty, mademoi- 
eelle, — a duty, I think, that you will perform extremely well." 

He meant to have gratified her by this little compliment ; 
but to his surprise he saw that he had failed to do so, and 
that she gravely listened to his advice and silently took her 
leave. He could not understand it, for he knew nothing of 
her. He did not know that the suggestion with regard to 
her hair carried her far away from all that he was hoping 
would allure and interest her. 

Must she no longer wear her braids smoothly wound about 
her head ? And Emanuel had so liked her way of wearing 
her hair I 

She was frightened at finding that the manager's words 
served only to call up this memory. There was a spell upon 
her. Everything that she thought or did served but to lead 
her baxjk to him. She wished she could hate herself, and 
hate him; for she could not forget him, although he had so 
entirely forgotten her. 



CHAPTER III. 

The two men looked after Hulda with satisfied smiles as she 
walked across the scjuare before the theatre to her lodgings. 

" A queenly bearing I What natural dignity of carriage, in 
spite of those old-fashioned clothes I" exclaimed the manager. 
"I have given up the idea of subjecting her to any long 
course of training, and allowing her to appear gradually in 
subordinate parts, now that I have tested her powers. Her 
talent is undeniable. She is very beanfjful, and can easily 
learn several parts. We shall thus oblige Gabrielle, a pd per- 
haps induce her to play for us, that she may see how we have 
polished the rough diamond intrusted to our care." 
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Some diacTj^on ensued as to what further should be done 
for Hulda ; and the manager requested his director to see, if 
he could, that she was well treated. 

"I mean," he added, "by the women,— -she will soon wio 
over the men. But Fraulein Dehnar grows spiteful as she 
grows older, and I am not perfectly sure of Feodora in this 
ease. Women are almost always petty, and ontiroly unreliahle 
when their vanity comes into play. The Rosens, where I 
have taken Hulda'e lodgings, will, I know, treat her kindly, 
and we must try to effect in a few weeks what sometimes 
needs a couple of years, for the girl is admirahly educated, 
has a knowledge of the classics, and is of imposing presence. 
All of which will make our miracle comparatively easy." 

And in fact everything, now that the great step had been 
taken, seemed like a miracle to Hulda. Frau Eosen and her 
daughter, too, wondered greatly at the interest shown hy the 
manager in their young lodger. 

True, she was very beautiful and very different from all other 
he^nners whom ttey had ever known. She was simpler and 
more dignified, more reserved and much gentler. But tiore 
must be some additional reason for all this interest, and they 
were sure of discovering it by-and-hy. Meanwhile they did 
what in them lay to bring about aa quickly as possible the 
desired metamorphosis in Hulda's appearance, and the girl's 
cheeks flushed, her eyes sparkled, and she could not suppress a 
self-satisfied smile when she looked at herself in the mirror 
after the change had taken place. 

" If he could hut see me thus 1" she thought, and for a mo- 
ment she exulted in the consciousness that she was beautiful, 
far more beautiiul than Konradine, so boautiful that she should 
like to be seen, that she might enjoy the effect she was certain 
of producing. And with the affectation which is bom of 
awakened vanity, she asked Beata if she did not think her 
ugly in her new dress. 

It was the first wilful prevarication she bad ever uttered, 
the first time she had pretended to what she did not feel. 
But, as if her nature were transformed with her dress, she 
found a satisiaction in the deceit, and listened with a new de- 
light to the assurances of the mother and daughter that she 
was charming. 

She could scarcely wait for the time when she was to go to 
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the theatre, to be present at rehearaal. She went from her 
mirror to the window, and back again to the mirror, to convince 
herself that it was her own fefle which she saw there. Was 
this the girl whom Ulrika had ao despised, who had looked 
forward to a life spent in a lonely parsonage, listening to the 
dreary beat of the ocean upon the shore, and watching with 
loaging eyes the flight of the sea-birds ? 

She did not know how bewitching she looked, as she clapped 
her hands like a child at the sound of the music of the band 
that accompanied a detachment of soldiers from the garrison 
to the parade^oand. Everything pleased her to-day, the 
passing eqnipages, the crowds in the street, yes, even the old 
cake-woman at the comer, whose chief interest in life was to 
watch the lodgers at the Rosens', and who knew more about 
them than some of them would have cared to tell. She had 
been on the watch ail day long, and had her own thoughts 
when she saw the beautiful girl come to the window for the 
third or fourth time and look out into the street. 

Hulda laughed to see the old woman regard her so attentively, 
but she no longer shrank back, as she would have done on 
the previous day, when a passer-by looked up at her. She 
would have to be looked at; she must lay aside her country- 
girl shyness and timidity with her old-fashioned costume. 
She must learn to bear herself with freedom and confidence, 
like Gabrielle, like the princess and Konradine. How could 
she ever appear upon the stage if she were confused by the 
gaze of a paaser-by? She must, at all hazards, assert herself; 
how else could she justi^ the step she had taken ? 

The weather was dry and mild, the sky slightly cloudy ; but 
the sun still shone with a light that well became the fine 
old houses, the pointed gables, and the huge towers of the 
Rathhaus, as she walked across the square— with a self-pos- 
session that would have been impossible a few days before— 
and entered the vestibule of the theatre. Several men were 
standing together there; they must have known who she was, 
for one of them, a young, handsome man, approached her, and, 
addressing her by the new name that the manager had given 
her, offered to conduct her to the stage. 

She followed him through narrow passages, up steps, and 

along corridors lighted only by a glimmer of lamplight, that 

made fantastic work of the shadows, until they reached the 

23* 
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dimly-illumined stage, before which stretched the dark, mys- 
terious depths of the auditorium. Hulda looked about her, 
dismayed by the disorder everywhere. Walls were being 
pnshed aside on one hand, and on the other a marble balus- 
trade was tottering to its tall. In the background men were 
spreading out a canvas that fluttered in the draught of air, 
and that looked like anything rather than the blue sky it was 
intended to represent. On the right two statues were being 
adjusted beneath some shabby trees, and on the left a faded 
grassy bank was pushed into the for^round. Eopes hung 
down here and there; some boards were lying oa the ground j 
and among it a]l the actors and actress^ were grouped about^ 
laughing and talking, while workmen in dirty shirtileevea ran 
to and fro. 

The play in rehearsal was " Taaao," which all the actors had 
played over and over agMn. No one showed any interest in 
it, no one said a word about the evening's performance. No 
one dreamed what a significance there was for Hulda in the 
fact that "Tasso" was to be played on this particular evening. 
Surely it was a good omen, for it was in "Taaso" that she 
had first seen Gabrieile. 

The director was already upon the stage, and came forward 
to meet Hulda and her escort as he saw them advance from 
the background. 

"Aha I" he cried, "you have already found your ftituro 
associate, and I am glad to see that even you are not too tall 
for our Ijeiio, Yes, my dear Lelio, you need shuu no com- 
parison," he said, gaily, holding out hia hand to the young 
man, and adding that he was anxious to have mademoiselle soon 
undertake some of Feodora'a youthful parts. He thought that 
if Lelio would help her a little, mademoiselle might try her for- 
tune in a few tfionths ; and if she succeeded, they would not 
grudge Fraulein Delmar the twenty-nine years which she bad 
for two lustres at least declared to be her age. 

" Oh, she will be ra^g !" Lelio replied ■, " but let us hope 
that she may be induced to give up the idea of undertaking 
any of Eeodora'a youthful parts. The mere thoi^ht of play- 
ing with her has oppressed me like a nightmare; a nightmare 
from which mademoiselle's presence delivers me," he added, 
with a gallant bow to Hulda, 

He suddenly ceased speatiug, however, for a black-haired 
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lady, rather uodor middle size, approached, and was greeted 
as Mademoiselle Delmar. She scanned Hulda from, top to toe, 
ooutracted her eyebrows as if not able (« see her quite dis- 
tinctly, and finally put up her eye-glass and asked, " Made- 
moiselle Hulda, I presume, the managei'a ■o.&n protigieV , 

Then, without waiting for an answer, she turned away, and 
Hulda distinctly heard her remark that it was very easy to 
see from her clumsy figure that the young person came from 
the country. There was nothing to be done on the stage witli 
such a figure. 

At this moment the manager entered, and with him came a 
lady still young and very handsoiae. She wore a velvet jacket 
trimmed with costly fur, and as she took off her hat Hulda 
saw that there was a jewelled comb in her hair. 

After what Frau Roaen and Beata had said, this could ba 
none other than Peodora. She entered with an air of com- 
mand that pleased Hulda, for it reminded her of Gabrielle, 
The new-comer held out her hand to Lelio, and passed Friiu- 
Icin Delmar by with a slight inclination. The signal was 
given, the lookers-on withdrew among the 8ide=-sccne8, the 
workmen vanished, the rehearsal began, and there stole over 
Hulda the same sensation of awed expectation which she had 
experienced on the evening when she had seen Gabrielle for 
the first time. 

The charm of the wondrous poetry again asserted its power 
over her. She no longer saw the tawdry trappings of the stage ; 
the laths and scaffolding vanished ; the dead canvas and 
painted wood disappeared ; majestic trees stretched their ever- 
green boughs towards heaven, and roses bloomed beneath an 
Italian sl^. Her delight, her enthusiasm, grew with every 
scene. The play was well cast. Feodora was a loveiy princess, 
and Lelio, with his tall, slender figure and distinguished air, his 
delicate profile and wealth of chestnut curls, was everything 
that could be desired for a Tasso. All seemed well pleased 
with themselves, and, as far as was possible, with one an- 
other. 

In the pause between the first and second acta, the manager, 
who sustained the part of the duke, perceived Hulda, and ad- 
dressed a few words to her. Meanwhile Lelio said to Feo- 
dora, with whom he was upon the best of terms, " Have you 
seen her ? There she is, — Gabrielle's daughter." 
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" Is she really as like her a3 they say?" 

" Very like, only much more beautiful than the mother ever 
coiald have been. She will make an exquisite Juliet. The 
Delmar was in a fury when ahe saw her." 

"And fury certainly does not become her, or make her look 
m ;ch younger," said Feodora, with a laugh, as, accompanied 
by LeJio, she walked directly across the stage towards Hulda. 

It was so unlike her to treat an unknown stranger thus that 
the manager could not but admire the gracious way in which 
she addressed the astonished girl. " Did I not tell yoa the 
other day," he s^d to the director, " that there was no reli- 
ance fo be placed upon Feodora?" 

" A passing whim, — nothing but curiosity," the confidant 
replied. Bat Feodora was animated by no whim in what she 
did. She knew perfectly well what she wished and what she 
intended her amiability should effect. 

3he admired GUbrielie, imitated her 6& far as she could, and 
loved her ailer her fashion. Sharing in the universal belief 
that Hulda was Gabrielle's child, aho determined to act the 
part of a friend to the beautiful girl, especially as she knew 
that by so doing she should irritate Fraulein Delmar, whom 
she cordially disliked. She was still young enough not to 
dread a comparison with youth and beauty, and the (imo was 
at hand when, as one of the wealthiest women in the city, ahe 
should have it in her power to extend patronage inst«id of 
oraving it. 

With the most amiablo condescension, she asked Hulda 
when she had last hoard from her protectress, adding that it was 
surely the beat earnest of future success to be befriended by a 
Gabrielie. Then she observed how happy she should be to bo 
of service to her so far ss her duties at the theatre and her 
engagements with her future bridegroom would at present per- 
mit, while in the future she trusted to be of real assistance to 

She nttered the last words loud enough to be overheard by 
Fraulein Delmar, who remarked, with a scornful smile, to the 
aotor by her side, " Feodora is queening it again to-day upon 
the strength of the Van Vliea money." 

"And yet she will sometimes long to be back again," he 
replied. 

"Sometimes?" cried the lady. "She will die of ennui in her 
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^ided cage, which you may be sure she would never enter if 
she did not fee! that her time had gone by, and that Van Vhes 
would soon tire of bribing the elaqueara. She cannot live 
away from the stage or without a public to coquette with," 

" Oh," said Lelio, " I believe she will like very well to sit 
comforijabiy in her prosBenium-box and iook down upon ua all, 
applauding yOu and me now and then aa she may see £t." 

The lady turned away in disgust, and the rehearsal went on 
to its close; after which the manager took Hulda into his 
Btudy to ^ve her the parts he wished her to commit to mem- 
ory, and the girl went cheerfully home, without a suspicion 
that already, without any action on her part, there was a clique 
in her favour, and that she was regarded with hostility in 
certain quarters. 

With the ardessness of a child, she related what had oc- 
curred to Frau Koeen and Beata, and they, to her great 
surprise, had reasons ready for all that had amaaed or pleased 
her. They spoke of Feodora's liaison with the man she was 
about to marry, and of Priulein Delmar'a passion for the 
handsome Lelio, who was proof against her wiles, since be 
was in love with a woman of rank, who would not listen to 
his suit. And they repeated much more gossip of the same 
kind in connection with the other actors and actresses attached 
to the theatre ; their words, innuendoes, and terms of expres- 
sion all sounded easy and natural, as if what they conveyed 
WCTe not too often directly opposed to morals and decorum, 
and as if the license which seemed to reign in these circles 
were the rule of the world. As she listened, a disagreeable 
memory was awakened in Hulda's pure mind. 

Only once before in her hfe had she heard such words. 
And yet to-day she did not shrink from all that these women 
said, aa she had done from Michael in the forest, The beauti- 
ful Peodora, the handsome Lelio, the wealthy merchant, and 
Fraulein Delmar's jealousy interested her. The conversation 
occupied her, and ^e was at once attracted and repelled by 
it. But she tad no answer for the question that she could 
not but put to herself: "What would your good old father, 
your pious mother, the curate, and the bailiff, what would 
Emanuel think, could they be by your side at this moment 
md listen to what these people are telling you?" 

Emanuel ? Whoso fault was it but his that she was here ? 
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He had always compared her to the feir daughter of Ceres, 
Mow she had tasted the ill-omened fruit of the pomegranate, 
and helonged to the world where it gi-ew; henceforth that 
world must be hers; she could and would not leave it. 

She set herself at work to study the parts that had heen 
given her. It was a pleasure to commit them to memory, and 
she ceased only when the time came to go in the evening t(j 
the theatre, where the excellent repreeentatioQ of "Tasso" 
eomplotod (Jie apetl thrown around her. 

Early the next morning she carried to the post a letter to 
the bailiff, announcing her firm determination to go upon the 



CHAPTER IV. 

AptBR his brother's death, Emanuel instantly began hia 
journey to his ancestral castle, only allowing himself a few 
days to visit Koaradioe in her retreat. The betrothed pair 
resolved that, out of respect to the memory of the elder brolier, 
their betrothal should not be publicly announced until the new 
year, and that the marriage shoald toke place some time in the 
spring. Meanwhile, the countess was to spend the winter in 
the capital at her own house, where she had invited Frau von 
Wildenau and her daughter to visit her, and where it would 
be easy for Emanuel to see his hetrothed from time to time. 
At present he pursued his journey towards his Lithuanian 
home, at ease in his mind, findii^ unwonted satisfaction in the 
consciousness thai, for the first time in his life, a task was 
actaally allotted him. 

His betrothal with Konradine, the death of his only brother, 
and hie consequent inhcritanoe of the family estates, all occur- 
ring in quick succession, formed a new epoch in his life. 
Until now he had enjoyed the fullest freedom of action, and 
had been governed as to his pursuits by his own inclinations 
alone. Now there was a duty in life for him to perform, that 
would materially interfere with the liberty he had so prized. 
But, to his surprise, it cost him very little to resign this liberty ; 
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and as he drew near to his northern home he found himself 
looking forward with eagerness to his arrival there, although 
he knew that only desolate apartments and mottruful reminis- 
cences awaited him. 

At the last post-station his own horses were in readinejK', 
The coachman and ontriders were all strangers to him. It 
was years since he had seen his home, and it was long since 
his brother had made any stay there. The iarms had been 
leased, and the leases were running out. It was necessary 
that he should look after his inheritance. 

The sun was setting when he reached the bank of the riyer 
that hounded his estate on the hither side. The boat that 
was to carry him across was awaiting him, and the tones of 
a melancholy song, with which the boatmen were beguiling 
the time, fell upon his ear even before he could see the water. 
He had known tlie song from boyhood, but he had heard it 
not long ago. How well he remembered the day and the 
hour, and how it li;id moved him, when Hulda had first sung 
it to him I 

The boatmen pressed forward to offer their services to their 
lord. The old man at their head had been boatman hero all 
his Hfe long. He had rowed Emanuel across wheu he was a 
child in his mother's arms. He could speak very little Ger- 
man, but he persisted, in spite of all that Emanuel could do, 
ia kissing Lis master's coat and hands. Although the new 
lord understood the Lithuanian tongue but imperfectly, ha 
could comprehend enough of what these people said to know 
that they were congratulating themselves and one another 
upon the better times that were to follow their master's return 
to his own home, to live there as his forefathers had done. 

In the darkening night, over the broad road already hard- 
ening with the frost, his four horses bore him through the 
forest of huge old pines, until the village on its borders was 
passed, and he drove into his court-yard, where the flickering 
light of pine torohes gave glimpses of the massive walls of 
his ancestral home. 

The castellan had done all that he could. H h 1 ] 

under Emanuel's father, and knew the custom f th h « 
The room that the baron had formerly oco p 1 w ly 

for him now, and everything had been arranged as f hly 
ae possible. But the halls were so spaeious a d mpty y 
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footstep echoed so drearily from the marble floors, the light 
from the heavy lanterns hanging from the ceiling threw such 
a pde gleam upon the iron balustrades of the galleries, that 
Emanuel thought with involuntary r^ret of his beaatifal 
homo bj the Lake of Geneva, and could not suppress a shud- 
der as he remembered that he was the last of the direct line 
of hia anoient race. The castle was as desolate and gloomy 
as a burial-vault, and the forced cheerfulness of the tenants, 
the tears of his brother's people when they saw him, were not 
caJonlated to increase Lis comfort. But what of that? He 
was not here for the sake of his own ease, but to fulfil his 
duty as the lord of the land, to found a new home for Kon- 
radine, his future wife, a Falkenhorat that should rival all 
that it had ever been ia past ages ; and he felt his courage 
rise for the work that lay before him. 

There certainly was work enough to be done, as he became 
fully aware on his first glance from his windows, his first ride 
through the village, his first talk with Lis agent and the 

The invalid condition of the former lord of the castle had 
for many years prevented his taking any interest in his estates, 
and abuses had crept into their management which it distressed 
Emanuel to contemplate. After talking with hia agent and 
the pastor, he mounted his horse and rode around among his 
tenantry, where everything confirmed the melancholy accounts 
he had just heard. 

He could not bear to tell Konradine of the want and igno- 
rance among his people until he had devised some means for 
bettering their condition, and therefore, in a few days, he rode 
over to visit his neighbour, one of the wealthiest and moat 
thrifty land-ownera and landlorda in all the country round, 
sure that fi'om him he should obtain valuable counsel and 
advice. 

His welcome from old Herr von Barnefeld was cordial in 
the extreme. He had been an intimate friend of Emanuel's 
father, and was delighted to know that the son of his old 
neighbour intended to make his home upon his paternal estate. 

His own children were all married and established in homes 
of their own, with the exception of the youngest son, who, 
with his family, lived in his father's house, which, by the 
consent of his brothers and sisters, was to fall to him at his 
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father's death, since none of the Barnefeld property was en- 
tailed. 

The old man was rejoiced to do all that he could to assist 
Emanuel with his knowledge and experience in the irapvoYe- 
ment of his property, and in a short time affaire hegan to wear 
a far more cheering aspect. There was also much to be done 
in and around the castle in order to make it a fitting home for 
his bride. The hours of each day vanished he could scarcely 
tell how. He enjoyed even the fetigue that evening hrought. 
Eveiy week made his work more interesting to him, and his 
letters to Konradine were full of an interest in practical mat- 
ters and affairs of the world around him, of which, when she 
had first known him, she would hardly have heHeved him 
capable. As he developed new enet^ and devotion to his 
work, she was inspired by a £iith in him, a reliance upon him, 
unknown to her before. Much of this apparently new capacity 
for labour was, of course, due to the improvemont in his health, 
which seemed to be thoroughly re-established. The prophecies 
of the physicians were verified in the entire disappearance of 
ell the ominous symptoms that had distressed his sister and bis 
friends. 

The countess had, immediately after her son's marriage, 
established herself in her town-house, in the capital of her 
native province, whither Frau von Wildenau shortly followed 
her; and towards the close of the year Konradine took her 
final departure from the cloister and joined her mother at her 
friend's house. 

The late count's relatives and her lai^e circle of friends 
welcomed the eountcss with joy, but as she was in mourning 
for her brother, and as Konradine, as a future member of the 
family, also wore mourning, the house could not be thrown 
open as in former times. Still, there waa a joyful event in 
prospect — Emanuel's marriage. Neither the countess nor 
Frau von Wildenau was addicted to retirement, and the pres- 
ence in the house of a future bride gave occasion for constant 
society, which grew more brilliant as the season advanced. 

Although the countess and Konradine abstained from taking 
part in any lai^ entertainments, confining themselves en- 
tirely to receiving guests at home, there was nothing to pre- 
vent Frau von Wildenau from enjoying society to the fu!! ; 
and night after night she would return from brilliant balls 
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saAfStes to enliven the comparative retirement of her friend 
and daughter with her aeoount of the evening. 

On one such occasion the future sisters-in-law, whose affec- 
tion for each other had gi-eatly increased from their preseot 
community of interests, were still sitting together over the 
tea-table, when Fran von Wildenau returned, much earlier 
than was hor wont, from a ball given by the wife of the gen- 
eral in command. Fearing that some sudden illness was the 
cause of her return, Konradine went hastily to meet her, but 
her mother assured her that she was perfectly well, and had 
only been agitated by some news which had been brought by 
a courier to the general just before the ball, and which hia 
wife's imprudence had allowed to transpire. 

"There will be an end to ail festivities for a time, since the 
court is going into mourning for three weeks," she said, and 
then paused, in so meaning a way that the others felt sure 
that the news she was about to impart bore some reference to 

" Is any one of the reigning family dead, then ?" asked the 



" Unfortunately, yes," replied Erau von Wildenau. " And, 
if one were not conscientiously opposed to saying or thinking 
anything of the kiod, one would say it was a vengeance of 
Fate. I, at least, although I still admit the force of the 
reasons which influenced his family and induced Prince Fred- 
erick himself to treat Konradine as he did, cannot forbear the 
thought that this is a Nemesis." 

" The prince is not dead ?" cried Konradine, with a terror 
that she could not conceal. 

" No, not the prince ; but the princess has just died in her 
confinement, and the child is dead also," replied hor mother. 
" The general's wife, who was much attached to her, was terri- 
bly shocked. She could not appear at the ball, and of course 
there was a gloom cast over the assembly. I was mnch moved, 
for it seemed to me a Nemesis." 

Konradine, during her mother's remarks, had regained her 
composure. The colour had returned to her cheeks, and, with 
a haughty curl of her Up, she said, " I see no Nemesis in the 
matter. The prince has attained the honour he looked for 
from a marriage with the niece of a sovereign. The loss of 
an insiguificaot, nnloved wife will distress him as little as the 
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loss of Ilis child. He ia, and always will be, tlie nefhew of 
a king, a fact of wliich Le seems to me the very man to take 
eyery advantage va the future." 

She took up her embroidery ' with apparent equanimity. 
The countess, whose kindred character enabled her to uuder- 
stand what was passing within her, admired the resolute bear- 
ing, the instant self-control, of her brother's betrothed. She 
came to her aasistance with a question as to whether Frau von 
Wildenau bad a suitable dress for the occasion, — had she 
brought a mourning toilette with her ? and p' 
in diverting the conyersation from its former si 



CHAPTER V. 



When Hulda wrote to the bailiff of her determination, 
she timidly wondered how he would receive the intelligence, 
ajid whether he would do anything, or what he would do, 
to induce her to desist from what she knew, well enough 
would outrage his ideas of respectability, decorum, and even 
morals. She was hardly surprised that he made no reply 
whateTer to her communication ; but, instead of a letter from 
hira, there arrived one from the young pastor, to whom the 
bailiff had evidently gone for advice and sympathy in his 
surprise and distress. The warnings and entreaties, however, 
of which the yonng man's letter consisted, inspired though 
they were by the t«ndereat care for her spiritual welfare, only 
grieved Hulda, without making any decided impression upon 
her. She had said it all to herself', before the charm of her 
new life had taken her captive. Now that she had succumbed 
to it, she could no longer look back or think of retracing lier 
steps. She must pass on to the goal that seemed nearer and 
nearer to her desiring eyes. 

The director had spoken of Peodora'a amiable welcome to 
Hulda as the r^ult of a " passing whim ;" but, to the astonish- 
ment of every one, the whim did not pass. Before long she had 
induced the manager to intrust to her alone Hulda's training for 
her first appearance, and to allow her to select the part in which 
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that appoaranee should be laaAe. He willingly graoted her 
these requests, for he felt confident that her prudence as well 
as her vanity would guard her against any mistake that eould 
imperil the position she had so long held in the favour of the 
publio. 

Feodora was perfectly aware that praise too lavishly be- 
stowed excites human expectation to a pitch that even the 
fittest attd best will fail to satisfy, and she also knew how 
powerful a atimidua is unsatisfied curiosity. Therefore she 
advised her new pupil, who, however, hardly needed the advice, 
to confine herself closely to her work, to avoid intercourse 
with her associates for the present, and to go but seldom to 
the theatre. Even Feodora's future husband and her moat 
intimate friends scarcely ever saw Hulda, and they expressed 
themselves very guardedly concerning her. The desired end 
was attained. People grew curious about Hulda ; they asked 
what Feodora meant by her mysterious conduct, and finally 
came t« the conclusion that she was contriving how to produce 
a great effect when she should bid iaiewell to the stage. They 
were not mistaken. 

Feodora was heart and soul an actress. To act was a ne- 
cessity of her nature. She would sometimes give an artistic 
presentation of herself, with ail her whims and moods, as if it 
had been some part written for the stage; indeed, her friend 
the doctor was right when he said that she really felt nothing 
except what she pretended to feel, and that she was in earnest 
only when she was jesting. 

Her contract expired at the close of the year, and she was 
to bid ftrewell to the stage as "Thekia," in " Wallenstein's 
Death," the port in which, years before, she had first appeared 
before her present public. 

The day of this last appearance had arrived ; every seat was 
taken, and the manager had decided that a short &rewell 
address must be made upon the stage to the heroine of the 
evening. The morning rehearsal had already begun, when a 
whisper went around the theatrical company that Feodora con- 
templated a great surprise for the public in the evening. At 
first it was laughed at, for all knew of the little scene that 
was arranged for the close of the tragedy, when Lelio was U> 
recite the poem that the doctor had written, and to present 
to Feodora a laurel-wreath from her associates in art, aud nii 
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*lnie had been allowed for any unexpected display upon Peo- 
dora'a part. Bat when it became known that the manager, 
Leiio, and the director had been eontinuailj with Feodora 
within the last few dajs, and had supped with her on the 
previous evening, in company with Hen' Van der Vlies, 
Herr Hochbrecht, and the doctor, and that.Huldii had read 
for them to their great satisfaction, there was a wide-spread 
curiosity, and also some uneasiness, with regard to Feodora's 
intentionB. One of the actors supposed, with a sneer, that 
Feodora was to appear as Melpomene, another said that a ship 
belonging to Van der Vlies &, Co. was t» be represented, 
sailing towards her, offering her symbolically the treasures 
of Potosi, and bearing her away as the future queen of Grol- 
conda. There was no end of jests and surmises upon the 
subject; hut when Lelio was questioned, it appeared that 
Hulda was not to make her dAiU as "Kathchen von Heil- 
bronn," as had been the manager's original intention, but first 
as "Emilia Galotti," and afterwards aa "Luise Miller" and 
"Thekla." 

" Why have I not been told this before, since I shall have 
to play with her?" ci'ied Fraulein Delmar, with whom Orsina 
and Lady Melfort were favorite r61es ; and, turning to the 
manager, she declared, with much temper, that she was not 
inclined to assist in a surprise for tho public that was likely 
to prove a wretched fiiilure. She should lend herself to no 
representation that would inevitably he ruined by the awk- 
wardness of a beginner. 

"Well, then, I must do my best to find some one who will 
play the parts," said the manager, with a calmness and even 
indifference that startled her and made her uncertain what to 
do. She would have questioned Feodora, but would not give 
her the satisfiiction of seeing that she was disturbed. 

Meanwhile the rehearsal went on, and the two women eon- 
ducted themselves as usual towards each other, FriLulein 
Dehnar said nothing to Feodora that oould betray her irrita- 
tion untU just as she was about to leave the thea,tre, when 
she encountered the favourite with Lelio in the vestibule. 
Then she addressed them with great lack of courtesy, saying, 
" The nest time that you devise schemes without consulting 
me, I must beg you not to depend upon me for aid in their 
fulfilment. I am not inclined to sacrifice myself to this new 
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goddess wliom you wish to introduce to the public. I refiiss 
to play in such a farce." 

"Indeed?" Feodora replied, as if disagreeably surprised hy 
what had been said. " I am sorry to hear it. What is to be 
done? Tou know how much I am interested in the dear 
child for the sake of Gabrielle, who sent her to us." Slie 
paused for a moment, and then added, as if prompted by a 
sudden idea, " Well, if the worst comes to the worst, I must 
play with Hnlda." 

" You ?" Fraulein Dehnar cried, scornfully. " My parts ? 
After solemnly taking leave of the stage ? As Madame Van 
der Vlies, perhaps ?" 

Feodora replied, with the air of languid distinction that 
she so well knew how to assume, " You seem to think it so 
impossible that you tempt me to try. You know I am am- 
bitious and VEUU, and ori^nality and novelty possess great 
charms for me." And with a graceful inclination she left 
the theatre with Lelio. 

In the evening the house was crammed. All ' 
to do homage to the universal favourite. Every calui 
whispoi with regard to her previous life was forgotten, ana 
Herr Van der Vliee was envied the possesBion of a bride so 
gifted and so lovely. 

The curtain rose again after the close of the tragedy, dis- 
closing a scene representing a garden where were assembled 
the entire company. Leiio's reading of the farewell poem 
and Feodora'a graceful acceptance of the laurel-wreath en- 
chanted the public. But in the midst of the applause, while 
the costliest flowers were raining upon her, and a chorus of 
"bravas" was filling the theatre, the favourite advanced to the 
foot-lighte, and by a gesture entreated silence. In an instant 
a profound quiet reigned in the crowded house, and Feodora, 
after saying a few words by way of thanks for the kindness 
and encouragement that had always been extended to her, 
added, that to bid adieu to all present was veij painful to her, 
and that she longed in some way to testify her gratitude ; 
wherefore she had asked and received permi^ion from the 
manager to appear as a guest upon that stage in three more 
representations. She should take that opportunity of pre- 
senting to them her pupil, who she hoped would be her suc- 
cessor in their fiivour ; and she entreated them to extend to the 
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young dihvtante the same forbearance that had made her 
own theatrical career in the city which was to be her future 
home a coostoDt enjoymeot to her. 

A sftirm of applause followed her litt]e address, with its 
welcome announcement, and the cnrtaio felJ. 

As the audience left the house, they read on huge placards 
in the vestibule that, before the close of the present month, 
Feodora would appear, as a guest, in the parts of Orsina, 
Lady Melfort, and the Countess Terzky ; and that Mademoi- 
selle Hulda VoIImer would make her d4bat with her, as 
Emilia, Louisa, and Thekla. 



CHAPTER VL 

The rehearsals for these three performances began the next 
day, and great was the demand for seata. The manager was 
charmed with Feodora's sagacity, for every one was talking 
of her, and of her loveJy pupil, who was seen in the morning 
driving to the theatre with her. The first rehearsal far sur- 
passed the mani^er's expectations, and made a great impres- 
sion upon the other actors. 

Fraulein Delmar shut heraelf up, and said that she was ill, 
and the manager was not disposed at present to grudge her the 
repose that her real or imaginary indisposition required. 

Feodora was the heroine of the day. Every one and all 
things conspired to do her homage. Those of the company 
who were to sustain subordinate parts on the three evenings 
were determined to do their best to support worthily their 
former associate, who on the eve of retiring to a life of ease 
and luxury had shown such an enthusiasm for her pro- 
fession. No one thought of Fraulein Delmar, except to 
laugh at her ill temper. 

The evening at last arrived upon which Eulda was to 
appear for the first time before the public as Emilia, that 
being the part selected for her on this occasion by Feodora. 
The first act and the first five scenes of the second act of 
Lessiug's great drama had gone smoothly and well — Claudia 
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Qalotti had just uttered her douhts with regard fa her hua- 
haad — when the door in the background was hurriedly thrown 
open, and with hasty steps, " in great distress," as the poet 
describes her, Emilia cornea upon the scene. 

Her first words, " Thank God I thank God I Here I am 
ja safety. Or has he followed me?" burst from Hulda's lips 
with wonderful effect, startled and terrified as she was by her 
first sight of the crowded auditorium, where her own voice 
was the only sound to be heard. The timidity, the confusion, 
which even the most gifted beginner cannot at first overcome, 
the faltering stop, the uncertain glance, and the slight tremor 
in the voice, all served to heighten the display of Emilia'a 
passionate distress. -The public were astounded by such a 
natural rendering of the part by a diJnUante; and when 
Emilia, hastily throwing aside the veil that had hidden her 
face, disolosed features of exquisite beauty, a murmur of 
delight ran through the house, causing Hulda's heart to throb 
with a wild sense of triumph. 

Feodora had chosen well. No other part could have shown 
to such advantage Hulda's culture, talent, and beauty. Her 
gradual advance in freedom and ease of expression after the 
banning of the scene belonged entirely to the character that 
she represented; the audience were carried along with her; 
and when Feodora appeared as Oraina, more attractive than 
ever, interpreting her part so cleverly that one sefemed to un- 
derstand tor the first time what a finished artist she was, the 
applause was OTorwhelming. 

Teacher and pupil were called before the curtain again and 
again at the close of the piece. Both audience and manager 
felt that Ilulda was all that was needed to supply Feodora's 
place. Of course, Frauiein Delmar would do what she could 
to surpass the favourite's brilliant performaace. Elverything 
looked smiling and bright; and when Hulda threw herself, in 
the dressing-room, at Feodora's feet in a passion of gratitude, 
the retiring favourite clasped her in her arms with a maternal 
tenderness that became her so well that she could not help 
regretting that this scene also had not been played upon the 

The other performances followed the first in quick succes- 
sion, and the two heroines reaped the laurels in " Wallen- 
stein" and " Cabal and Love" that their first appearance 
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together had justified all in expecting. These three extra 
performances of Feodora's had been permitted by her bride- 
groom, Herr Vaa dcr Vlies, ooly upou condition that their 
marriage should take plaee on the dky succeeding the last of 
them. It waa to be extremely private, and immediately after- 
wards the newly-married pair were to start upon the grand 
tour, not to return for a year ; such absence from the scene 
of Feodora's triumphs and from all her former associates being 
judged best for her by Herr Van der Vlies. 

Peodora had acquiesced in this arrangement ; indeed, she 
could hardly desire that any great parade should be made 
of her marriage with a man with whom her relations had 
been more than equivocal for some years. She had stipulated, 
however, for permission to ^ve a sapper after her last appear- 
ance on the stage, to mark the boundary between the life of 
freedom she had hitherto enjoyed and the quiet existence she 
was to lead in future. 

For this supper she had, with the lavish generosity which 
Van der Vlies had long supplied her with the means of dis- 
playing, presented Hulda with an evening.dress of the richest 
materials, and immediately after the close of the evening's 
performance Hulda drove with her to her house, where Feo- 
dora's maid was at their service to array them for the little 
reunion. 

The manager, the director, Lelio, and several other of 
Feodora's most intimate male friends were already in her 
hrilliantly-lifthted drawing-room when the mistress of the 
house with her young companion joined them, Feodora mag- 
nificently dressed, and Hulda in a pink silk, with bare neiA. 
and anna, and with roses in hei' hair,— ^a riddle and i wondei 
to herself in her novel splendour. 

The doors of the adjoining dining-room were then thrown 
open, disclosing the supper-table, glittering with pJate and 
glass and adorned with costly flowers and frnit. Feodora 
took the manager's proffered arm and requested her hetrothpd 
to conduct Hulda to the table, where Ho<.hbtei,ht sit on the 
girl's other hand, and Lelio opposite. 

That very morning she had signed a contract with crndi 
tions greatly in her favour, by which the miniger eng- el 
her for the next two years as a member of his oompmy She 
waa now an actress, free and independent This was the fir'it 
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fita she had ever seen where she was upon an equality with the 
other guests, — the first in which she had freelj received the 
attentions and homage of the other sex. She knew she was 
heautifii]; this evening she was told so repeatedly. Every 
one present seemed to possess a kind of right and title in 
her; and when the words of pra,ise addressed to her, tho looks 
directed towards her, made her temples throb and her cheeks 
glow, she did not dare to oast down her eyes. She must learn 
to rule this circle with her glance, as did Feodora, whose place 
here she was to fill, and who had told her that she must do 
all she oould to secure the friendship of the doctor and of 
Hochhrecht; they could be df service to her in the future. 
And she must also win over Lelio and secure the good will of 
the manager and the director. She must be amiable and 
obliging, mat she might attain her aims. 

There had always been something offensive to her sense of 
truth and delicacy in these counsels of Feodora's, but the 
desire to test their ef&cacy to insure herself friends and sup- 
porters when Feodora should have departed was strong within 
her. The influence of the moment was also powerful, and 
when the manager, who was an admirable mimic, told his best 
stories and incited even Feodora's grave iover to merriment, . 
how could Hulda resist the contagion ? 

The few drops of wine that she tasted, the talking and 
laughing around her, the compiiments to her beauty, even her 
own fece as she saw it reflected, crowned with flowers, from an 
opposite mirror, helped to intoxicate her, as it were. She sat 
amid the gay gods of Olympus; the old life by the dreary sea, 
where she had been too grave for some, too frivolous for 
others, had vanished forever. Friends and admirers sur- 
rounded her, the futui;e laughed before her, and she felt that 
she was bom to enjoy the present. 

She sat quite silent for a time, for she had no brilliant tales 
to tell, and she had not yet learned the art of laughing clev- 
erly at others for the entertainment of their friends. It vesed 
her, for she longed to be as animated and witty as Feodora, 
whose eyes rivalled the diamonds in her ears and on her neck. 

Feodora also would have had her pupil less silent, for in a 
gay assemblage it is not pleasant to feel one's self the object 
of the calm observation which always seems to lurk behind 
uleuce on the part of some one present, and it happened for- 
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tunately, therefore, that one of the gueste, Herr Philihert, a 
joung and wealth j fiteud of Van der Vlies, told of some Ettle 
adventure that had befallen him in Esthland, and brought 
into his narrative two or three words in the Eathlaud dialect. 
Eeodora asked what they meant, and turned for an eKplana- 
tion of them to Hulda, who replied that she was entirely 
^norant of the Esthland tongue, alfhongh she understood, as 
Feodora was aware, something of Lithuanian. Then, as a 
matter of oourse, Feodora asked her to sing for her friends a 
couple of Lithuanian songs that she had already sung for her. 
Mulda readily complied, and seated herself at the piano. 
But, as she was running her beautifiil hands over the keys 
by way of prelude, she reflected that the melancholy melodies 
which she had been accustomed to sing would be ont of place 
in this gay scene, and yet she hardly liked to sing the few 
dancing-aongs which she knew from having copied them for 
Emanuel's collection, hut which she had never sung. How- 
ever, there was no choice left her, and she sang with great 
brilliancy and freedom of espression the verse: 



What's the odds? let ns dance while we mnj." 

She sang it first in Lithuanian and afterwards in German ; 
then, incited by the applause and admiration with which it 
was greeted, she sang another that she had never sung before ; 
and, as every one was in the mood to find whatever she 
did charming, there was no bounds to the enthusiasm of her 
auditors. She was induced to sing Gterman and French songs ; 
and Peodora's two old friends, Hochbrecht and the doctor, 
declared that they now swore allegiance to her standai'd, since 
Feodora had forsaken them ; while Peodora laughingly released 
them from their vow of allegiance to her, bidding them to be 
constant and true to her successor. 

Lelio proposed a toast: "Lareines'mtva! Vive la reine!" 
And at last, long past midnight, Philihert, who was captivated 
by Huida's beauty and loveliness, drove the young dibntaitte 
home in his carriage, and as he helped her to descend from it 
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imprinted a kiss upon her bare arm, from whict she shrank in 
a kind of terror. 

She could not sieep for a !ong while, for a sense of triumph, 
mingled with many agitating reminiseeiicoa and fantastio 
images, filled the chambers of her brain. 

Everything swam hefore her eyes in a flood of golden light 
such as streamed into the hall on the afternoon when she had 
first seen Emannel's picture. She was fairly dazzled by the 
brilliancy around her, in which no outline was distinct; this 
very indistinctness, however, charmed and fascinated her. 
Lelio's beauty, Philibert's gallantry, the extravagant homage 
of Feodora's friends, all delighted her. If only Philibert 
had not escorted her home I if only she had not sung those 
soi^ I She heard the melodies in her dreams, hut it was not 
she who sang them. They eehoed through the silence of a 
summer night above the quiet shrubbery and lawn of the castle 
park, floating from the windows of his room where the Hght 
had long been extinguished. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The year was within a few hours of its close, and all was 
so quiet in the countess's house that the ticking of the clocks 
could be heard, and even the footsteps of the servants in the 
carpeted corridors were distinctly audible. 

Frau von Wildenau was reclining on a lounge, watching the 
quivering flame of the flre on the hearth, while- in the next 
room, the door of which was open, Konradine was sitting at 
her writing-table. Suddenly her mother arcae, aud, stretching 
her arms above her head, gave utterance to a sigh so profound 
that it was almost a cry, and her daughter started up in terror 
and came Into the room, asking what was the matt«-. 

"Nothing, nothing," was the reply.. "Go on with your 
letter; don't let me disturb you." 

"But you cried out, dearest mother," said Konradine. 

"I was only seeing whether I really am alive," her mother 
made answer, with a langhj " whether I really ^n myself, and 
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in the full possession of my senses; for the superhuman order 
and regulai'ity of this household fairly paralyze me, I forget 
how to inoye or even to think. As I lay there and watched 
you write, and thought, ' Now she is going to seal that letter 
and put it oa the corner of the chimney-piece, where the 
countess leaves her letters, and to-morrow, just at nine o'clock, 
the servant will march in to take the letters and ask for orders, 
I was seized with saoh a weariness of this measured esistenco 
tliat I was tempted to anatet all those letters and throw them 
into the fire, that there might be some interruption to the 
wooden tegularitj that prevails here. Indeed, I am counting 
the hours until your marriage; for both of us are rapidly 
growing old under this infiuence." 

"And yet order is a great saving of time, and in a certain 
sense lengthens life," remarked her daughter. 

"There! that very observation is a sign that you are growing 
old," said her mother, hastiiy. " You would never have made 
it before you entered that order and spent so much time with 
the countess. When did youth ever take heed of time, except 
to wish it away, that some hoped-for enjoyment might draw 
near? Age hoards time because so little is left to it." 

She walked quickly to and fro in the room ; but Konradine 
did not reply. She knew that it was best not to remonstrate 
with her mother in such moods; but she had scarcely seated 
herself by the fire when Fran von Wildenau began again. 

"While you were writing, I could not help remembering 
that New Year's eve when we were overturned in the snow and 
took shelter in the countess's castle. What a cordial welcome 
Emanuei gave us then! And to-night?" 

"You forget the loss the countess has snstained this year," 
gaid Konradine. 

Her mother would not admit that to be any esouse. " I am 
often accused of selfishness," she said ; " and yet I have never 
intruded my own sorrows or trials upon othere, and I cannot 
see that any one has a right to do so. The countess's elder 
brother is dead, it is true, but Emanuel is still alive, and it 
seems to me that It is his duty to enliven your New Year's eve 
for you." 

" He is very busy, and the season is inclement," Konrsdine 
replied, as if in excuse of Emanuel's absence. 

Her mother laid her hand upon her shoulder. " How grave 
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and Belf-aaci'ifieiag that sounds I Your voice had quite a differ- 
ent ring in it on that New Year's eve when jou stood before 
the mirror in the castle, knotting up your hair that had fallen 
over your shouldora. You were gayer then than now." 

"Gayer, perliaps, but not in sueh harmony with myself, — 
not BO secure of the future as at present." 

Fiau von Wildenau left her daughter's ade, and stood gazing 
into the fire; but after a pause she said, looking Konradine 
full io the face, "You say you are in harmony with your- 
self. That might do very well for the canoness with the cross 
of her order on her breast. But in the world we require more, 
and you are not perfectly happy !" 

Konradine shrank at these words, but replied, hastily, 
"Who that knows what life is can espeot to be perfectly 
happy?" 

" We do not expect it, and yet we ail desire it," answered 
her iQotJier. "This is what troubles me. Will you be con- 
tent all your life long with the friendship and esteem that 
exist between Emanuel and yourself? I was glad when you. 
wrote me of your betrothal ; but now that 1 am with you, now 
that I remember that my blood flows iu your veins, I must ask 
you, as your mother, while there is still time, Do you love 
Emanuel? Shall you be happy with him? Shall you always 
ble^ the evening that carried us to that castle in the north ?" 

At that moment a post-boy's' horn broke the stillness. The 
two ladies hurried to the window. There was a loud rin^ng 
at the garden-gate. The castellan hastened to open it, and by 
the glare of the carrif^-lamps they recognized Bmanuers light 
vehicle as it drew up before the door. 

Konradine hurried down-stairs and threw herself into his 
arms. She thanked Heaven that he had come, lavished terms 
of endearment upon him, and conducted him up-stairs in 
triumph. 

The whole house was infused with new life. The countess 
was delighted to see her brother looking so strong and well, 
and the surprise had the effect of instantly reconciling Erau 
von Wildenau to her future son-in-law. She herself related 
amusingly how cross and melancholy it had made her to spend 
the last hours of the year without any pleasant occurrence to 
enliven them, and how she had even gone the length of ad- 
dressing a solemn exhortation to Konradine, bc^ng hei to 
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reflect while it was yet time whether ahe really could endure 
fk ouiet life on Emanuel's northern estates. 

She was charming as she thus ridiculed herself, and Kon- 
radine looked very happy, and seemed never to tire of thank- 
ing her betrothed for the pleasant New Year's eve he hiid 
prepared for her. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

" TouE brother really looks like a different man," Fran von 
Wildenau remarked to the countess, a few days afterwards, as 
the two ladies stood at the window, watching the betrothed 
pair drive off to roake some visits in the town. " Even Kon- 
radine, who profess^ to be above such oonsiderations, asked 
me yesterday if I did not think Emanael muoh finer-looking 
than formerly." 

The countess made no reply. She herself thought Emanuel 
very much changed for the better, but this fi'ank allusion to 
such a change on the part of the baroness displeased her, and 
the idea that Konradine had spoken of it to her mother, who 
would very likely repeat what she had said to Emanuel him- 
self, was still more annoying. Had not Konradine been con- 
tent hitherto with Emanuel's exterior? Had she not found 
enough to satisfy her in his expressive eyra and in the nobility 
of his features ? Or had it been impossible for her to forget 
the manly beauty of the prince? 

The countess had a very high opinion of Emanuel's be- 
trothed, but for a moment she could not forbear the thought 
that in this case the simple child of nature, the pastor's 
daughter, Hulda, had been her superior. Hulda had loved 
Emanuel unconditionally, with no thought of exterior advan- 
tages or disadvantages. 

It was long since she had thought of Hulda, but, now that 
she was suddenly reminded of her, she wondered that she had 
heard nothing of her marriage, — that the young pastor had 
said nothing of it in the letter of thanks she had received 
from him ; and she determined to question the bailiff, who was 
3oming up to town shortly, oonoerning the young girl. 
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Bmaauel's visit was protracted longer than had atfirat been 
intoiided by him, and the time for his marriage was arranged 
for an early date in spring. A few days before his departure, 
as he was sitiiug after supper with the countess and her guests, 
the servant brought in tlie evening paper and a weekly journal 
partly devoted to dramatic criticism and intelligence. Emanuel 
took up the paper, while Frau von Wildcnaa turned over the 
leaves of the jouanal, 

"Here is an artiele," she said to the others, "that really 
^ves us some Lope for the future with regard to our German 
stage. I think it is Hochbrecht's, for I recognize several re- 
marks that he made to me when I met him in B last 

year, wheu he had just learned that Eeodora was really about 
to resign her profession. It appears from this that a week after 
she had left the sbige she reappeared upon it three times for 
the purpose of introducing to the public a pupil of her own 
and of Gabrielle's, a Mademoiselle Hulda VolJmer. This girl 
played Emilia, Thekla, and Louisa Miller with extraordinary 
dramatic power, and this artiele extols not only her talent, 
but also her great beauty." She then read aloud; "A tall, 
majestic form, a head and colouring reminding us of Titian's 
pictures, and a mobility of feature which, combined with the 
expressive glance of large blue eyes, is capable of portraying 
a wide range of emotion, make Mademoiselie VoUmer a rarely 
attractive actress. With the exception of the incomparable 
Gabrielle, we do not remember to have ever seen such an 
Emilia upon the stage." 

Konradine made some jesting remark upon the excitability 
of theatrical critics, and mourned that the hopes they raised 
were so often doomed to disappointment, and a lively discus- 
sion as to various actresses ensued on the part of the three 
ladies, in the course of which Emanuel was appealed to by 
Konradine for his opinion. 

To her astonishment, she found that he had not been 
attending to the conversation, for he passed bis hand once or 
twice through his thick eiirls, as was his habit when striving 
to collect bis thoughts, and asked, " My opinion 1 What 
about? What was my sister saying?" 

When the baroness and her daughter had bidden good- 
night, and retired to their rooms, he lingered with his sister, 
who was gathering together a few scattered trifles in her work- 
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basket, and suddenly asked her whether she had Jately heard 
iiiiylhing of Hulda. 

The countess was not surprised at this question ; in fact, 
she had rather wondered that he had not made any inqui- 
ries of this kind hefore, for she knew how true he was to the 
memory of all whom he had ever loved ; but she hardly 
liked to confess that she knew nothing about the giri, and 
therefore replied to his question by another, inquiring what 
had put it into his mind to ask about Hulda just at that 
moment. 

" I should think you would know," he answered,—" the 
name of the young actress of whom we have juat heard, and 
the striking resemblance of the description of her to Hulda. 
She often, too, reminded me vividly of Gabrielle. But how 
is Huida ? Do jou know anything about her ? Ib she happy 
in her marriage ? I have naturally said nothing about her 
lately, but I am greatly interested in her iate. I trust she 
IS content. I must always think of her with the deepest 
sympathy," 

" I confess, to my shame," replied his sister, " that it is long 
since I have asked or received any tidings of her. But to- 
morrow I can atone for my neglect, as I have requested the 
bailiff to come up to twwn to see me upon business matters. 
He is to arrive to-night, and to-morrow we can learn from 
him all that we wish to know. I am convinced, however, that 
everything is aa it should be, else he would have instantly 
informed me." 

Emanuel said no more, but requested a servant to bring 
him word as soon as the bailiff should arrive, and the nest 
morning he sought him in his sister's room. 

The countoss was sitting at her embroidery-frame, and the 
bailiff at a writing-table, with his books and papers before 
him. Immediately upon her brother's entrance the countess 
ezclaimed, " Iraa^ne what the bailiff has just told me 1 1 
ought to have been informed of it before! The marriage 
between Hulda and the pastor never took place !" 

"Never took place?" asked Emanuel, and his colour changed 
rapidly. "Why not? What happened?" 

"Why not, indeed, Herr Baron?" replied the bailiff. "That 

ie just it; and, as I have told madame the countess, I should 

not have foiled to tell her, if it had not been just that. But 

25* 
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how can one tell anch a thing of a girl who has lived with ua, 
and whose father and mother we loved?" 

The bailiffs reply heightened Emanuel's ImpatieDce, and he 
repeated hia question eagerly, upon which the good man re- 
lated, after his own faahion, how Hulda had refused to marry 
the excellent young pastor, and had left hia house, ostensibly 
to se«k & sitoation as governess, but that she had really " joined 
the play-actora." 

" Impossible 1" cried Emanuel, cut to the aoul by the intelli- 
gence, and, turning to the bailiff with an authoritative air, 
from which those accustomed from their youth to command 
are rarely free, however kindly their nature, he aaid, in a tone 
of harsh reproof, "And you allowed this? You did not im- 
mediately inform the countesa of it? You did nothing to 
dissuade the girl iVom such a decisive step?" 

"Pardon mo, Herr Baron!" replied the bailiff, proudly. 
"I had nothing to do with allowing it, for when she loft ns 
I had no idea of her intention. She never told me of it until 
the atep was taken, and I could not receive her in my house 
after she had once trodden the boards. Nevertheless, our 
young pastor, at my request, wrote her a letter remonstrating 
with her." 

"And what did she reply?" Emanuel asked, eagerly. 

""WTiat could she reply?" asked the bailiff, "She wrote a 
long letter fuU of such phraaea as one finds in romances, about 
lofty calling, irresistible impulse, and all such nonsense." He 
paused for a moment, and then added, " All that was done for 
Hnlda at the castle was done with the kindest motives, and 
she learned much from Miss Kenney that might help her to 
earn her living, but it would have been better for her had she 
stayed quietly at home. Then I should not have been stand- 
ing here justifying myself for what really is no affair of mine. 
I did my best for her, as her father's friend ; my conseienco is 
clear. Why should I have told the Fran Countess of what 
Hulda herself was 30 ashamed to do that she first laid aside 
her father'a honest name? And yon, Herr Baron? I never 
suspected that you even remembered the girl. At all events, 
ahe must do as she pleases now ; but I thought better of her, 
I confess." 

The baron could not endure to hear Hulda slightingly 
spoken of, for he thought ho could now understand all that 
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had Litherto been incomprehensible in her conduct. She had 
been over-persuaded to send back his ring, had been forced 
into a betrothal witli the young pastor, but, in her despair at 
the prospect of marrjing a man whom she did not love, had 
taken her fixture into her own hands, and embraced a profeflsion 
for which, as waa evident, she was rarely gifted, and in which 
her beaulj wonid doubtless be a great aid to her success. He 
wished to hear nothing further fi-om the bailiff, and the count- 
ess was quite weary of the conversation, both on her brother's 
account, and because she considered as pr^umptuous the 
bailiff's hint at the wrong that had been done to Hulda in 
taking her from her home. She therefore looked at the 
clock, remarked that they were losing time, and took up her 
embroidery. Emanuel had other matters awaiting his time 
and attention, and left tie room, — his thoughts at first busied 
with Hulda alone. But as the day wore on, they were of 
necessity occupied by other interests, and as he grew calm and 
cool, he b^an to regard her whole conduct since his separation 
from her as the consequence of the inevitable development of 
her peculiar temperament; and he could even join composedly 
in the conversation concerning her theatrical career, carried on 
by the three ladies in the evening. 



CHAPTBB IX. 

The winter was taking its departure; only i 
corners of narrow streets was there any snow left. The chil- 
dren began to play once more in the open air, and the old 
cake-woman, who had her table at the corner of the square 
opposite Hulda's lodgings, put up her linen awning, that the 
mid-day sun might not spoil her wares. The awning, how- 
ever, did not interfere with her observation of her neighbours, 
and on this particular morning there waa more than usual to 
inter^t her going on at the Widow Rosen's. 

"That is the fourth rose-bush that has been taken in 
there to-day," she said to a girl who was buying a basketfuj 
of cakes. " Four rose-bushes and a great orange-tree fiill of 
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for a queen, not counting tlie bouqueta that 
the gentlemen, have carried io themselvcB. And that is only 
the least of it. Early this morning, as I was setting up my 
t*ble, there came a toilet-table, with everything on it of pure 
alver. It came ftom that rich young Philibcrt ; my son ia 
his servant, and that is how I know. And two other gieat 
bosea have gone va besides ; and all is for Fraulein Vollmer ; 
it is her birthday. Look I There she is at the window." 

She pointed to one of the windows of the second story, at 
which Hulda appeared for an Instant and as qnickly vanished. 

" She ia beautiful," said the ^i ; " every one admires her; 
they talk a great deal about her at our house." 

" It seems wonderful," said the old woman, " when I think 
that she only eame five months ago. I can see her now, just 
as she arrived from the station with the Kosens, in her short 
petticoat. She had the garret-room then, and used to feed 
the sparrows with part of her breakfast every morning. They 
were not half so grand as the parrot that Herr Philibert sent 
her by my eon the other day." 

The cakes were pwd for, and as the girl pnt the change 
into her pocket she looked up at the windows filled with 
flowers, and sighed. The old woman asked what ailed her. 

" Ob, nothing," she replied ; ''but it is hard for ns when 
we see what some people can do with their good looks." 

" No one can say any harm of Franl^ Vollmer," the o!d 
woman said, in a tone of warning. 

The young girl coquettiahly tossed her pretty head ia its 
eap with gay-coloured ribbons, and curled her red lip. " No 
harm ? Oh, we all know what men ai-e, — nothing is given 
for nothing I Those theatre-people are all alike I" And she 
walked quickly away, conscious that she had stood gossiping 
too long. 

" Those tbeatre-people are all alike I" The ^rl only re- 
peated the substance of what she had often heard from her 
mistre^'s guests, Hulda herself wsb made conscious, she 
could hardly have told how, of the small respect in which 
actresses were held among the wealthy citizens' wives who 
conetitnted the chief society of the commercial town ; and yet, 
since the first hour of her arrival there, fortune had befriended 

Ko other young actress had ever sneeeeded in so short a 
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time in acHeving the position which HuMa had now attuned. 
She sometimes asked herself how it had aJl happened, but 
without finding any answer to the question. 

She, too, had heen constantly thinking on this her birth- 
day of that first gray November evening when she had arrived 
at Fran Rosen's, with all her possrasions in her one little 
trunk. The garret-room had, by Feodora's advice, heen given 
up on the day when she had signed the contract of her two 
years' engagement, when her ftiture had first seemed secure to 
her. She was perfectly conscious now of her talent and of 
her beauty. It was impossible that she should fail to improve 
in her art if she continued to study. The path upon which 
Gahrielle and Feodora had plucked their laurels and reaped all 
kinds of conquest and del^t lay open before her, aa once 
before them. To-day, in spite of the early season, roses were 
blooming upon her table and in her window, as she had once 
seen them in Gahrieile's room. She was young, and she felt 
it a great happiness to be an artist, to devote herself to the 
personification of the creations of great poete. Her father 
had heen the first to inspire her young mind with admiration 
for these great geniuses, whea during the long winter months 
the lonely parsonage was half hnried in snow and ice, or when 
the long summer twilight hung above the little garden. 

Still, no true artist is ever content with his work. AJl share 
the pain that it is to find performance fall so far short of what 
they have hoped to achieve ; and this pain is especially the 
portion of the dramatic artist, whose performance depends so 
largely upon the aid of others, upon their capadty and their 
good will, and who cannot correct the &ilure of one moment 
in the next. 

After Feodora's departure, Hulda had been made painfully 
aware of the importance i*) an actress of the good will of her 
fellows ; for Fraulein Delmar, enraged at being thrown into 
the shade by Feodora's performance of her favourite parts, 
and unable to visit her displeasure upon Feodora herself, 
wreaked it upon poor Hulda, whom she annoyed as far as 
she could without damagii^ her own performance. 

The manager, the director, and Lelio understood this per- 
fectly well, and saw why Hulda f^led to make many points 
where she had succeeded when playing with Feodora. They 
did all they conid to come to her assistance ; but ^ the 
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actiesaea who had had secret hopes of Bucoeeding Feodora in 
the public favour resented this usurpatioa of their rights by a 
Btranger, and sided with Friluleia Delmar. Thus, without any 
fault of her own, Hulda inherited behind the scenes the hos- 
tility of Peodora's enemies, as she had before the curtain 
inherited the favour of her friends. 

She had hardly been a month upon the stage before all tlie 
women attached to the theatre were convinoed that Hulda was 
fer vainer, more ill-tempered, and more calculating than Feo- 
dora had ever been ; that when she acted with other women 
she thought only of herself and of the impression she was 
making upon the public, and that only when there were men 
upon the scene did she become all fire and flame, seeming 
actually inspired. 

The manager and tie other men attempted to justify 
Hulda's conduct when she was attacked in their presence ; 
but this only made matters worse, for it irritated Fraulein 
Delmar still more, and exoited the envy of the other women, 
whom it convinced that, with all her air of dignified repose, 
Hulda was secretly bent upon exciting the admiration of every 
man who approached her. When the poor girl ti'ied to keep 
upon a kindly footing with the younger actresses, Fraulein 
Dolmar accused her of attempting to estrange from her her 
neai'est friends. She had always intrigued in vain against 
Feodora, and had been embittered by her want of success. 
Now Hulda was obUged to fee! the eflects of her failure. 

There was no end of petty soandal-mongering ; and gi'ad- 
ually Hulda became conscious that she was regarded behind 
the scenes with a kind of suspicion, f^t and shadowy, but 
akin to the ill will tliat had arisen against her in her old home. 
There was nothing for her but to turn for an explanation of 
this to those who had always befriended her. 

The doctor smiled when Hulda lamented that her fellow- 
actresses were not kindly disposed towards her, " Did you 
suppose," he asked, "that commonplace people would amiably 
acknowledge superiority ? Or did you ttiink that ugly women 
would take delight in the beauty of one of their sex? Mis- 
trust mediocrity among women ; it will always be hostile to 
you." And Leho said very much the same thing. 

"No one, unless, like yourself, bred in the solitude of a 
country life," said be, " would ever dream of finding the eia- 
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bodimcnt of his ideals upon the stage." The experienced 
axtist valued and admired Hulda because she was, beyond all 
others, the one with whom he was best able to play well, 
and because out of his own purity and nobility of mind he ' 
was able to appreciate the genuine worth of her character. 
" Remember," he once said to her, " that morning when for 
the first time you passed through those dark passages to the 
stage. There ja no dayliglit upon those paths. If you do not 
cany your sun within you, if you are not clad in an armour 
tliflt will enable you to defy the assaults of envy, if you have 
not a world within yourself where you are both law-giver and 
judge, return immediately to your village." 

His counsels were consoling, for they awakened in Hulda a 
conseiousuesa of strength to resist, and, besides, he prophesied 
for her, if she did not relax in her efforts, a future to which 
her present success was only the introduction. A proud sense 
of triumph stJiTed within her at this thought. What did she 
care for the petty jealousy of her rivals? Feodora, had often 
told her how she had been annoyed by the envy and ill nature 
of her associates, how commonplace respeetabihty had slan- 
dered her when she had attracted the admiration and homage 
of ita husbands and sons, how she had suffered from the nar- 
row-minded prejudices of the family of Herr Van der Vlies. 
Had not Gahrielle gone throi^ the same before she had lately 
been secretly united with the prince in a morganatic marriage ? 
The histrionic artist, in whose performances other women 
delighted, crowding to see her, inviting her to their drawing- 
rooms as a celebrity, but refusing to admit her to a social 
equality with themselves, had no other resource than to take 
advantage of bdng thus throat forth from the social pale. 
Let her rejoice in the freedom to which a strict morality, too 
ofteu simulated, condemned her. She could not live as others 
did, chained to the threshold of home, could not learn to use. 
her wings in such a cage. Could she restrict her admirers to 
a respectful how when she had just been torn from the arms 
of a Mas Piccolomini, or had in trembhng agony proved all 
the depths of human misery in Gretchen's cell? 

No ; Hulda saw more clearly every day that whoever would 
portray and understand mighty passions, whoever would ex- 
pbre the heights and the depths of existence, drawing thence 
the manifold emotions which it is the actress's task to embody. 
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must be allowed a certaJn freedom inconsistent TTitli conven- 
tional social ru^es. She must be a law to herself,— miiat for 
herself set up the ' Thus far shaJt thou go, and no ;fei'ther,' of 
her dtuly life. The manager, Leho, Peodora, were right. 
She must put away the pastor's daughter if she would be an 
actress. And why should she not? She certainly would 
udther think nor do what was wrong. 



CHAPTER X. 

All the morning of her birthday was spent by Hulda in 
receiving visits from those men whom she numbered among 
her friends. She was no longer timid or shy in their society ; 
to be at ease with those of the other sex was part of her 
Toeation. 

She could not certainly refixse Ui receive her critics, upou 
whose good wili so much depended, or the actors, whose sup- 
port was so welcome to her. It would have been folly to deny 
herself to the two elderly friends of the drama who had trans- 
ferred to her the aU^amee they had formerly given to Feodora, 
or tfl reftise to see Lelio, for whom she felt a sincere friend- 
ship, which was frankly and honestly reciprocated on his part. 

Scarcely a day passed on which Lelio did not visit her. He 
was of ao excellent family, and had gone upon the stage in 
opposition to the wishes of his friends ; bis whole education 
and early surroundings enabled him to recognize and appre- 
ciate Hidda's genuine excellence. Hei' magnanimity of mind, 
her pure moral sense, were highly prized by him, and the 
neatness and order that reigned in her apartments gave them 
an air of home that he greatly enjoyed, Aa she was almost 
always his associate upon the stage, he read with her the parts 
which she was obliged to commit to memory, and with which 
be had long been famihar, and his advice and knowledge of the 
stage were of the greatest assistance to her. He befriended 
her wherever he could; aud there were not wanting those who 
declared that Lelio would soon forget bis distant love for 
the sake of his new associate But the feet was that it was 
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Lelio's love for another that made his pleasant intercourse with 
Hulda possible. He was the only one of all the men around 
her who never approached her with the kind of gallantly 
againat which she had learned to he upon her guard. He 
alone knew how she had come to leave her home and appear 
in public, and to him alone could she tell how sometimes a 
sharp pang of home-sicknesa would assail her, a longing fc>r 
the ai-flesB inexperience of earlier days. 

She had just been telling him how her father's and mother's 
tender affection, in spite of their poverty, had always prepared 
for her some little surprise upon her birthday,— how heauti-. 
fu! she had thonght the homely dress or the new book that 
was her birthday-gift, — and he had left her, with the tears of 
loving remembrance scarcely dry upon her cheeks, when Herr 
Philibert made his appearance. 

He was handsome and young, his mother's Spanish bfood 
showing clearly in the pale olive of his complexion, his dark 
eyes, and his fiery temperament. His demeanour was that of 
die wealthy patrician, with something of the frivolity of the 
pleasure-seeking man of the world. On the evening, however, 
when he had escorted Hulda to her home from Feodora'a 
supper, his conduct had so startled and shocked her that she 
had since avoided him as far as possible. 

He had made this avoidance matter of eomplaint in a letter 
to his friend Feodora, and she had gaily remonstrated with 
Hnlda upon the subject. He had then visited her in com- 
pany widi Hochbrecht or the doctor, and was constantly be- 
hind the scenes at the theatre. Gradually Hulda had come to 
espect to see him, whenever she played, in his box near the 
fit^e, where he was always eager in his applause and never 
failed to throw costly flowers at her feet whenever there was 
any ocoasbn for so doing. Lately she had admitted him when 
he had called upon her at her lodgings, and his visits had grown 
more frequent. She had not thougnt it worth while to reiuse 
to accept from him two or three trifles of small value, but this 
morning she had been very much annoyed that he had ven- 
tured to send her a magnificent gift, which, with her land- 
lady's and her maid's connivance, had been placed in her room 
before she entered it for her breakfiiat. 

She therefore awaited with no pleasurable sensations the 
visit that she was convinced he would pay her. 
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" I am late," he cried, before she had time to say a word to 
him, " because I did not want to share you with any one to- 
day. I knew you were not going to rehearsal, so I waited 
until the others had gone to the theatre, and hero I am, to 
repeat the same old song " 

" Wlich I know so well," she interrupted him, with a smile. 

"And which I shall continue to sing to yon" he oontinued, 
without heeding her interruption, " until you are convinced 
that I can never cease to adore you, and you consent to believe 
that in me you have a friend whom jou may always com- 
mand." 

" That has not been my experience to-day," she replied. 

Ho asked what she meant. 

Hulda felt that she must oome to some explanation with 
him, and it annoyed her. She conquered her embarrassment, 
however, as well as she could, and, quietly addressing him in 
a tone of entreaty, she said, " There is something ui^enerous 
in refusing to accept an offered kindness. But if^ as you say, 
I may command you, why have you refused to accede to the 
request that I once made you ?" 

She paused for a moment, and as she noticed how his face 
flushed with suppressed impatience, she walked to the table 
upon which stood the rose-bush that he had sent her, and then 
continued, " I was as pleased as a child with these lovely roses. 
Such flowers were a rare pleasure iu my old home. Why di- 
minish this innocent enjoyment of mine by sending me a ^ft 
the magniioenee of which frightens and oppresses me?" 

"A very trifle I" he ericd. " Not worth a word. The dim 
mirror here in your room has long been an eyesore to me. It 
seemed to me a sin that you alone should not see how boauti- 
fol you are. Tet what mirror can show you this, since at the 
back of it there must be only a dead metaJ, instead of the heart 
that lurks behind the eye ?" 

She received the eomphment with a conventional smile, but, 
without being diverted from her intention, continued, "And 
what if I should make an appeal to your heart ? Would you 
heed it?" 

" I will do anything that you desire," .replied Philibert, who 
thought the girl in her present serious mood more attractive 
than she had ever seemed to him behind the foot-lights. 

Nevertjietess, she hesitated, and seemed hardly ^le to ^ro- 
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eeed. Ai last she said, in a constTaincd voice, " I am ail alone ; 
there is no one to care for mo hut myself, and there is nothing 
that I can Call my own save a eleai conscience and mj untar- 
nished reputation." She paused agMn, and tried to smile, hut 
it was too hard a task. " I wish," she eontiaued, " that jou 
would not sneer, aa so many do, at the actress who wishes to 
play the pastor's daughter. I could do nothing, and be nothing, 
aJl my efforts would be vain, if I thought I had given any one 
the right to despise me, if my conscience were not pure." 

" Have I offended you ? Have I presumed ? Or what 
have I done?" cried Philibert, to whom such a scene with a 
lovely young actress was an entirely novel experience, full of 
charm. " I owe so much enjoyment to you and to your talent, 
is it wrong to try to repay you in some faint measure?" 

"I do not play for you alone. I play for every one, — it is 
my calling, — I am paid for it," she replied, firmly. 

"Yoa receive a salary for what you do for the crowd," 
Philibert rejoined, eagerly. "But if your acting — if the de- 
light of seeing you — ia worth more to me than it can possibly 
be to the crowd, may I not attempt to testify my gratitude to 
you ? May I not offer you, in return for the pleasure you give 
me, some little gratification?" 

She shook her head. " Tour applause pleases and encour- 
ages me," she replied; "hut, I entreat you," and her voice 
trembled as she spoke, " do not make me presents that might 
compromise me. Do not ^ve me cause to blush, by allowing 
others to see in my possession articles of luxury that I cannot 
have earned. Give me no cause to irritate you by sending your 
presents hack to you." 

" IncomprehenMble girll" said Philibert, quite at a loss what 
fjj say. She observed this, and it gave her courage. 

"I know," she cried, "that you meant kindly by me. But 
you did not see Hochhrecht's puzzled look when he saw tliat 
toilef^-tahle, fit for a princess, in my room ; you did not feel, 
as I did, the doot<ir's smile as he esamiued the various articles 
upon it; and you did not hear my friend Lclio's question, 
'How comes Herr Philibert to make you such a present?' I 
had to tell him that I took no pleasure in your gift, and that 
I had given no one permission to place me under such an 
obligation. And he believed me." 

Whilst she spoke, she had entirely recovered her self-pos- 
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session, and her beautiful features were flushed with emotioji, 
as she looked Piilibert proudly in the fiiee. He listened to her, 
he watched her, with the same pleasure that she gave him upon 
the stage. Her joathful dignity, her gentle gravity, the deep 
emotion with which she spoke, touched and moved him as lie 
had been moved by her acting. 

But his estimate of women, as we!! as his knowledge of 
human nature, had been formed in st miserable school. He had 
never known suoh an actress as Hulda, had never witnessed 
such a scene as this in an actress's apartment. He would have 
doubted his own oonvictions if he had not believed that behind 
this appearance of stern virtue lurked a spirit of calculation, 
and that Hulda had laid to heart Susanna's words in " Figaro," 
"Lightly won is l^tly prized." But this view of her did 
not diminish hia admiration for her. He merely determined 
to adopt the rSle that she prescribed for him, until the time 
arrived when he could safely take that tone with her that his 
passion prompted. 

He therefore promised what she asked. He seemed to be 
touched by her purity ; he praised her prudence, and the care 
she took to avoid all appearance of evil, blaming himself for 
not having been more thoughtful. But he be^ed her riot to 
be too exact. 

"An actress is not a simple country ^rl," he said. "She 
occupies a position similar to that of some sacred picture, and 
must be content to recdve offerings laid upon hor shrine, not 
for the sake of gratifying her so much as to relieve the feelings 
of the devotees. And,' be continued, "you alluded to LeUo 
just now, as if he were an immaculate Knight of the Bound 
Table. Do you really believe that he will always be content to 
play the first scene of Borneo and Ju]iet with you, and hear 
from that beautiful mouth the assurance, 'Ay, pilgrim, lipa 
that diey must use in prayer'?" 

"You know," rephed Hulda, "that LeKo is in love." And 
then she bSushed, conscious that her remark would seem 
ridiculous to this man. • 

He laughed aloud. "A moral song," he said, with a sneer, 
quoting Mephisto. But he rose to take his leave, saying, "I 
see you mistrust me, because I do not conceal from you mv 
sentiments towards you. Ask Feodora, ask your mother 

"My mother?" Hulda interrupted Mm. 
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"I mean Gabrielle," said PhiUbert, without heeding her 
eurprise. " Ask Gabrielle, or aoy one in whom you have eou- 
fidenoe, whether you are not fitr safer with a frank, ingenuous 
man like myaelf, than with your older aoqn^ntanoes, or even 
with a Lelio, for jour friend and adviser. I have promised to 
obey you, to avoid everything that could compromiao you 
in the eyes of the world. You kaow how passionate is my 
admiration for you, and you are upon your guard with me. 
"What have you to fear while I obey you implicitly? There is 
no danger where all is frank and open dealing, and I have no 
fancy for favours won by fraud. You can rely upon me as far 
a you can rely upon yourself, for you rule mo as you rule 



He kissed her hand in taking leave of her. Then, as ho 
stood at the door, he said, " That poor mirror-— you will let it 
stay here, will you not? You will not shame me hy sending 
it away? And, believe me, Hamlet's words are fearfully true, 
' Be thou as chaste aa iee, as pure as saow, thou shalt not escape 

He kissed her hand again, shook ifc cordially, and was gone. 

Eor a moment she stood motionless where he left her, 
Hamlet's words sounded like a curse from hia lips. She shud- 
dered at his frankness, and yet what he had said was true. 
She had nothing to fear while she could rule herself. 

Qahrieile had bidden her remember that the path she thought 
of choosing was not thornless, but smooth and full of danger. 
She had chosen it in full reliance upon herself. She eouJd not 
reproach herself as yet. But in her father's house she had 
known nothing of the perils that beset her here. 

She pMsed her hand across her brow, as if to brush away 
the memories that crowded upon her. As she turned round, 
her gaze fel! upon Philibert's gift. The mirror was very 
beautiful. She saw herself reflected in it as never before, and 
yet she would have given much if the toilet-table had not 
been there, to ^?e rise to al3 she had Just said and heard, and 
to future gossip, upon which she would not dwell. 

26* 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A. PEW days after Emanuers departure from his Biater'a 
Lonse, iutelligence was circulated in the city that the general 
i« command there had been transferred to a post in the vicinity 
of the court. 

At firet tLe report waa scarcely credited, the general had 
retained his command in this province for so many years, and, 
as he had been very reserved upon the eubject, the name of hia 
successor was not known. Curiosity and genuine sorrow at 
liis departure assembled an unusually large number of friends 
at his weekly reception. 

The countess, who was a relative of the general's, felt that on 
this occasion she must emerge from her seclusion, to express to 
him and to his wife her sorrow at losing them from a society 
to which their constant hospitality had added such a charm 
for so many years. Of course her two guests accompanied 

The suite of reception-rooms was already quite full when 
the countess and her companions appeared in them. It was 
easy to see tliat an unusual degree of interest and expectation 
animated the assemblage. People stood convei'sing eagerly in 
knots, and, as they talked, all eyes were turned towards the 
centre room, where the explanation of the universal interest 
was evidentiy to be found ; and Frau von Wildenau was about 
to ask a friend what it all meant, when Konradiiie suddenly 
seized her mother's arm, as if in terror. 

She turned hastily towards her daughter, who had entirely 
lost her composure. " The princel" she gasped, in a whisper, 
as she leaned against the pillar of a doorway, unable for a 
moment to stand without support. 

In the centre of the room, so that he could instantly be seen 
from the door, stood Prince Frederick, by the side of the gen- , 
eral, in earnest conversation with some of the provincial civil 
dignitari^. 

The baroness was startled at seeing him thore, and still more 
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startled by her daughter's condition. "Yow are very ill," slie 
said; "will you. nut retire?" 

"I retire?" her daughter repeated, aa the hlood ruahed agujn 
t« her colourless cheeks. "Retire? Wherefore? Ketieafc, 
with the conntfiss looking on? Neverl" 

She uttered the words softly and in hroken fonos, but she 
had in a minute recovered her self-JMntrol. For when the 
countess, who was also greatly surprised at sight of the princO; 
approached her, she advanced towards her and said, "That, 
then, is the general's successor. I wonder why we were not 
informed before?" 

" I have just been asking myself the same question. I wish 
we had known it, for yonr sate," replied the countess. " Such 
meetings are always agitating," 

" Certainly ; but I knew it must come at some future time, 
and I am glad it is over," Konradine replied, with a composure 
that rejoiced her friend. 

Meanwhile they had entered the room, and the genera! ad- 
vanced towards them, thereby attracting to them the attention 
of the prince. He seemed hardly to believe his eyes; then, 
with an ease that was all his own, he extricated himself from the 
group of people ^out him and Lurried towards the countess. 

" You here, madame !" he cried, as he offered her his hand. 
" I thought you were lu the north. And you, too," he added, 
in a lower tone, with a bow, to Konradine and her mother. 
"What a surprise this isl We have passed through much 
since we were last together." 

" Your h^hness has sustained a severe loss," said the count- 
ess, wishing to come to the assistance of her friends. She knew 
what & shock this unexpected meeting must be to both Kon- 
radine and the prince, and she did well to remind them by her 
words of all that had separated them, also ^ving the prince a 
cue as to how these first embarriissing moments might be 
bridged over. He instantly availed himself of it. 

".Yes," he said, "I have had a great sorrow, have suffered 
a terrible loss. It is hard to see youth and beauty slowly fade 
and die. I am grateful to his majesty for transferring me to 
this post, far from the scene of my ansiety and suffering." 

The tone in which these words were spoken showed th^ 
they came from his heart, and Konradine, who knew every 
expression of his countenance, saw that his brow, usually so 
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smootli, was olonded by an unwonted gravitj, and his whole 
figure seemed to have gained in manliness and majesty. It 
waa inaufferable to her to hear him thus lament his departed 
wife. She clenched her teeth to suppress an exclamation of 
angry pain, and she remained hehiud when the prinee, still 
engaged in conversation, escorted her mother and the countiisa 
to the other end of the apartment. 

Her power of self-control was severely tested this evening. 
She could not tell, of course, how many of those present knew 
of her previous relation to the prince, but she could see that 
she waa observed with stealthy curiosity, and she felt that she 
owed it to herself and to Emanuel to preserve a perfectly in- 
different mr, as well as to make manifest to the prince that 
she had forgotten, as he had done,— that she had found in a 
calm and true affection a compensation for the loss of the 
passionate devotion that had once united them. , 

Perhaps the prince was animated hy a like desire when, in 
the cOurse of the evening, he approamed the woman he had 
loved and forsaken. His adjutant, who was sitting beside 
Eonriidine, arose as he drew near, and the prince seated him- 
self in the vacant chtur. 

" I regard it as a good omen for the future,' ' he said, " that 
I have met you on this first evening of my residence here. I 
made sure of seeing you here at some time when I was sent 
hither, since your fiiture home is in this province. I had 
something to say to you, and I waa desirous of saying it as 
soon as possible." 

" Tour highness is very kmd she replied, as in full sight 
of every one she curtsied with a smile; "but," she added, 
in a lower tone, " I cannot understand this desire on your part, 
nor see what satisfaction its gratification can give you." 

The priooe received this rebuke with great composure. 
" You repulse me," he said ind although you are justified 
in doing so, I am disappointed. He paused for a moment, 
and then added, " Just before coming here, I passed a day in 
the cloister with my sister. I must toll you how it rejoiced 
me when I heard some time ago that you had left it and were 
confidently anticipating a happy future." 

" Yes, confidently," Konradine repeated, in a tone of voice 
which, in spite of herself, had something of defiance in it. The 
prince, however, quietly replied that he was delighted to hear 
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a heraalf. " I know you well enough," he 
said, " to oe sure that you will obey the true impulse of your 
heart, and," he added, very gently, "even where this ia not the 
ease a gemiiDe regard is possible. There is an affection, a 
peraiatenee in tenderness which one muist be entirely wanting 
in sensibility not to appreciate, and which it would be impos- 
sible not to miaa painfully. It ia strange how little we really 
understand ourselves, and how often we are more surprised by 
ourselTea than by others. But," he added, as he rose, "we 
will speak of this at some other time. Where are you? I 
forgot to ask." 

Koura^ne replW that she, with her mother, was the guest 
of the counteas. 

" So much the brrter. Then I shall see you shortly, I have a 
message for you, th-. delivery of which lies very near my heart." 

" For me f" ask-ji Konradine. " And from whom ?" 

" I wiU te<l you that to-morrow," he pl'ed w h t d 
away to a group oi ladies. 

In the carriage i.u the way home, Ko d w 1 
tjrely to her own reflections. The two Id lad es CO sed 
concerning the departure of the general d h arr 1 f 
the prince, and the aoeial changes that w u!d N h. 

addressed a question to her: indeed, th y b h 1 

avoided ali remark that might hint at any especaal interest 
that these events could have for Koaradine, and, inatead of the 
naual quarter of an hour spent in the drawing-room to discuss 
the evening, a!! bade one another good-n^t as soon as they 
reached home. 

The sigh with which Konradine entered her own room and 
snatched the wreath from her throbbing temples sounded 
almost like a cry. Kestlessly pacing to and fro, she took off 
the bracelets from her arms and the pearls from her neck 
and tossed them here and there, wearied with their weight. 
Everythii^ was a burden to her, — everything ; she knew not 
what she was doing or what she wanted to do. 

"Assailed Dy a tempest in what I fancied waa a safe har- 
bour," she groaned, "and driven out to sea again I" The 
tears refiised to flow. She threw herself upon a lounge and 
lay there for a lime. No sound was audible in the room save 
her own long-drawn sighs. She could not hear to hear tiem; 
it was terrible to be so unhappy. 
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Eeat, rest — she craved rest She rang for her maid, and 
was undressed. Then she laj down, and tried to sleep. Im- 
possible! Oae moment she bitterly regretted that she had 
ever seen Prinoe Frederick ; the nest ahe exulted in his manly 
grace and beauty. She heard the sound of his voice, as lie 
had spoken to her, and tried to forget it, when she remem- 
bered what he had said. She would write to him that she 
could not see him again ; and then she despised herself for 
the cowardice that would have prompted such a confession of 
weakness. What was this message that he had spoken of? 
What did he mean ? What could he ask of her ? he who 
evidently was eherishiog the memory of a dead wife I 

Questions and doubts of all kinds assailed her. She was 
in torture ; she rose from her couch, and her glance encoun- 
tered Emanuel's portrait. She turned to those earnest eyes 
as the storm-tossed mariner turns to the harbour lights. 

" May his slumbers be more peaceftil I" she thought, and 
hot tears sti'eamiug tpyja her eyes relieved her overcharged 



CHAPTER Xn. 

Frau von Wjldenau and the countess saw plainly the 
nest morning at breakfast that Konradiue had not slept, but 
neither questioned her upon the subject. At noon the countess 
received a visit from the prince. 

He told her how sudden and unexpected had been his 
appointment to bis present post, and then referred to her 
brother's betrothal, espressing the greatest respect and esteem 
for him. "I need not tell you,'' he added, "what an interest 
1 take in Friiulein von Wildenau's future." 

His frankness caused a like candour upon the part of the 
oonnteas, who declared that she confidently looked forward to 
the happiest results from the union of her brother with Kon- 
radine, siaee their marriage would be founded upon mutual 
esteem and respect. 

" And will Frau von Wildenau take up her abode with her 



iughtei'?" the prince ai 
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The oountesB replied hy a simple negatiTO. The prince 
then glanced at the clock upon the chimnej-pieee, and, rc- 
marting that he had but a quarter of an hour more at tiis 
disposal, asked if Fi^ulein vou Wildenau would kindly grant 
him the interview which he had requested upon the previous 
evoning. 

Although the counteas had not expected this request, it 
did not surprise her. She had alwajs regarded Konradine's 
former engagement to the prince aa a most unauitahle ar- 
rangement, for which Frau von Wildenau alone was to hlanic. 
She had entirely sympathized with the prince's suhsequcnt 
conduct, in which she was sure Konradine had fully acqui- 
esced. DouhlJess the unexpected meeting of the previous 
evening had heen somewhat emharrassing, and it was natural 
that the prince should desire to see his former hetrothed, that 
he might remove any possible embaJTaasment for the future. 
That he requested this interview through the sister of Konra- 
dino's fiiture husband was a proof of his high-mjn dedneaa. 

Therefore she left the room, that Konradine m^ht be sent 
for. The prince arose, and when she appeared advanced to 
meet her, thanking her for her kindness in acceding to his 
request. 

"I am come," he said, "to fulfil a commission which I 
r^ard as sacred, and to leave with you a token which I 
promised, if it were possible, to place in your hands myself." 

His gentle and almost solemn manner as he spoke these 
words was so different from what Konradine had expected, 
that she oould hardly command herself. She inclined her 
head, without speaking. 

" The message that I told yon of," he went on, " cornea 
from my dead wife. At the time of our marriage I was iu a 
misorahie Btat« of mind, a prey to eonstant mental wai&re. 
Her love humiliated me, for I did not deserve it. We were 
very unhappy. Instead of condemning me, however, her 
affection was strong enough to pity me, and you also, so truly, 
with so genuine a compassion, that the contemplation of such 
loveliness of character, such forbearing gentieness, won me to 
her, and I now have the consoling assurance that some happi- 
ness was hers, disturbed only by the consciouaneaa that it was 
founded upon the ruin of another's hopes. In spite of her 
knowledge that you were anticipating a bright future, this 
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consciousness disturb d the la. t day of he 1 fe, when her 
gentle spirit would els ha e h n p f tly at peace with the 
world she was about to 1 a e I ha e b ea he uuconscious 
cause of sorrow,' she STid to one whom I sh 11 never set.' " 
The prince produced a small jewel-eaae, touched the spring 
by which it opened, and handed it to Konradine. Within lay a 
simple iittle ring. " This ring," he said, " the princess always 
wore. In that last hour she drew it from her finger. ' Give 
it to Konradine,' she said, ' if you ever see her again, a,nd tell 
her to foi^ve me for having been so happy with you at her 
expense.' " 

He bit his lip, and walked to Ihe window, where he stood 
looking out at tbe garden buried in snow. Konradine had 
covered her face with her hands, and her tears were flowing 

In a few minutes the prince had regained his composure. 
As he returned to where Konradine was sitting, she held out 
her hand to him. He grasped it warmly, and for a few 
moments they did not speak. Surely, when they had parted 
neither could have foreseen such a meeting as tbis. 

Konradine put the ring upon her finger; the prince kissed 
her hand, " My errand is done," he said ; " forgive me for 
making you sad." 

" You cannot mean such words," she replied. 

She accompanied him to the door of the antechamber, 
where he turned to her once more, and asked, " Will you 
remember me to the baron, and permit me to see you again?" 

" I answer, ' with pleasure,' to each request," she replied, 
cordially. 

" Au revoir, then !" he said ; and, shaking her once more 
by the hand, he was gone. 

She went to the window, and looked after him. How 
many times she had done the same thing but a few years 
before I He was the same, and yet changed. Never before 
bad he been capable of B"icb depth of feeling. Had she 
dreamed it all ? Her l.eart was cahn and still. She 
looked down at her hand ; there was the ring. The prince 
had really been here ; she had spoken with him, and he had 
left her at peace with hereelf and with him. She had sym- 
pathized with bim in his sorrow for tbe loss of a wife whom 
be bad loved. Upon her finger she wore a token sent her 
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by the princess who had onee stepped between her and the 
fulfilment of her Lopes. Her h^rt was full of compaBsion 
for the man whom she had first loved and then hated ; and 
she sat down, calmly and quietly, to write to Emanuel. 

She informed him that she had met the prince, on the 
previous evening, at the house of the general, and of every- 
thing that had since occurred. She withheld nothing from 
him ; she told him of her restless misery during the night, 
and of the peace that had now descended upon her soul, 
declaring that she had never so thoroughly belonged to him 
as now, when there was no room in her heart for anything but 
gentle pity for the man she had once loved and then hated. 

She repeated many times how much she longed to tell him 
all this, &ce to face ; and then wont on to say that since she 
had been so touched by the princess's remembrance of her, 
she had accused herself of harshness in her entire for^etful- 
ness of Hulda. " I did all that I could," she wrote, " to 
banish the thought of her from your mind ; and yet perhaps 
she has been greatly in need of a helping hand in the path she 
has chosen to pursue. Ought we not to think of her, now 
that we are happy ? I would so like to share with every one 
the peace that I at present enjoy. May the same calm brood 
over your spirit when you receive this from your Kon- 
radine I" 

Aa she wore the little rii^, she was obliged to repeat to her 
mother and to the countess more of her conversation with the 
prince thiin she would otherwise have done. Her mother 
asked to be allowed to examine the ring. It was formed of 
several artistically contrived oirelete that fitted together and 
were held in place by an enamelled shield, bearing the words, 
"Aimez-moi toujours." Its value lay in the workmanship 
alone. 

The baronet examined it with the eye of a connoisseur, and 
while she wse fitting together the circlets, she said, "It is an 
exquisite work of art, and tho whole matter is very touching. 
But do you know that, to me, the idea of the prince's dying 
wife committing to her husband's care a ring with this inscrip- 
tion upon it, which he was to give to you with his own hands, is 
very extraordinary? It is so very — high-strung, — -ideal, — if 
yon can use the word thus." 

" The dying woman could hardly have thought it could be 
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thus constraed, nor could I," said Konradine, an angry blush 
euffiising' her dieek. 

" Yea, but the question here is not of you!" idea of the matter, 
nor of the princess's," said the baroness. " We do not live in a 
world where to the pure all thii^ are pure. And ance I 
think it odd that the princess should have requested her hus- 
band to present you with this entreaty for an eternity of af- 
fection, I am afraid others may share my commonplace view 
of the matter. I would not wear the ring, if I were you." 

" I shall always wear the ring, and it shall he huried with 
me I" said Konradine, emphatioally. 

"I think the prince might else have cause for offence," said 
the countess, hastening to divert all possibility of further dif- 
ference between mother and daughter, although she did not 
disagree with the baroness, "There is no need to tell the 
history of all our rings, and this one is so simple that it could 
hardly excite curiosity. It is perfectly true, however," she 
said, under her breath, to the baroness, when Konradine had 
gone to the other end of the apartment, "that these royally- 
horn people are so accustomed to make each thought and feel- 
ing of theirs an affair of State, that thoy cannot allow even 
death and sorrow for the dead to pass as they do with us. 
Others must be dragged into sympathy with them." She 
broke off suddenly, annoyed that she had been led to speak to 
the baroness in any but the highest terms of the reigning 
family, in respect for whom she had always been bred, and to 
whom she was bound by a loyal affection. 

But the baroness, from this very circumstance, formed a 
correct estimate of the countess's distaste for the whole affair 
between Konradine and the prince. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

Emanuel had so arranged hia d^Iy affairs that the arrival 
of the post twiee a week always found him at leisure to read 
his letters slowly, with a due enjoyment of every word of Kon- 
radine's, and to reply fo them immediately. 

On tills particidar day he was charmed to receive an en- 
closure from her twiee as bulky as usual, and he sat down 
to read in a most enviable frame of mind. 

But before he had nearly finished he sprang up, half-minded 
to order his travelling-carriage instantJy. He could be by her 
side in twenty-four hours. Their marriage might take place 
at an earlier date than had been appointed, and he could bring 
her hither where no danger could threaten their peace. But 
she did not expect him, had not asked him to come. Gould 
he confess what ui^ed him immediateSy to seek her ? He was 
asliamed to admit to himself that it was a sudden outburst of 
jealou^. For what had happened? What had Konradine 
written ixi him that could justify him in misti'usting for one 
instant a woman whom he had always found so frank and 

All that she SJud was so natural, her ingenuous avowal to 
her betrothed of what she thought and feit, die confidence with 
which she leaned upon his supporting affection,— -all this was so 
reassuring that, as he read the letter for the second time, his 
doubts were soothed and almost put to rest. The effect, too, 
that the conduct of the princess had had upon Konradine with 
regard to Hulda was very grateful to him. Emanuel had al- 
ways been pained by the depreciating t«i>e that his betrothed 
as well as hjs sister had need in speaking of the poor ^1, who 
had sufiered so much from the want ofsympathy in those around 
her. But dear as her memory was to him, grateful as he was 
for Konradine's offer, he could not bring himself to regard 
any intercourse with her at present as adyisable, or even pos- 

He spent so much time in reading and re-reading the letter 
from his betrothed, tliat it was late when ho opened the one 
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from his sister. It informed him, of course, of the meeting 
with the prince, tind of his subsequent interview with Kon- 
radioe, circainstances regarded by both the baroness and the 
writ«r as unfortunate, to say the least. In view of antecedent 
events, everything that could ^ve rise to gossip was to be 
avoided, and she su^ested that her brother's marriage should 
take place earlier than had been intended, and that his betrothed 
should spend the intervening time in visiting some friends at 
some distance from the capital. 

Emanuel knew his sister, and had foreseen the contents of 
her letter; but nevertheless it annoyed him. That she should 
regard vulgar goEsip as of sufficient weight to influence his 
fiiture plans was contrary to his sense of honour and refine- 
ment. He therefore replied to her that he saw nothing in 
the arrival of the prince that should have the slightest effect 
upon their future plans; and as the tone that he took in writing 
was extremely calm, it had a very desirable influence upon his 
own state of mind. He grew composed as he wrote, and when 
he began his answer to his betrothed he had regained all his 
former sense of ease and securi^. 

He reciprocated, he wrote, the prince's courteous remem- 
brances, and htgged her, upon a fitting occasion, to assure him 
of his sympathy in his sorrow. Then he thanked her for her 
kindly mention of Hulda, but added that he could not think 
it best to intrude upon her present life with any memories of 
the past. " I have never forgotten her," ho went on, " and I 
do not conceal from you that I never shall foi^et her. I 
should no more try to forget her than a beautiful spring 
morning the air of which had refrrahed my very soul. My 
feeling for her has nothing in common with that which binds 
me so firmly to you. And yet I should hesitate wilfully to 
introduce her presence, like a new element, into our esistence. 
But should the time ever come when Hulda is brought near 
us, as the prince has lately been to you, and should sho then 
be willing to grasp in friendship the hand once offered to her 
in love, it would be my pride to extend it to her, and to know 
that your arms would he open to receive her." 

Then he expatiated upon the unusual forwardness of the 
season, and, strive as he might, eould not forbear, at the close 
of his letter, preferring a request that, since every arrange- 
ment for her reception ia his home would he completed much 
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earlier than he had aniioipated, she would permit him to bear 
her thither sooner than had been at first proposed. 

He was in excellent spirits when he had finished the letter ; 
but afber he had sent it to the post, a strange disquiet took 
posaessioa of him. He could not help picturing to himself 
the prince as a member of the littlo circle in bis sister's bouse, 
enjoying a pleasure from which he himself was debarred. 
The lonely evening never before had seemed so long. He could 
neither read nor write, and he welcomed the hour for retiring 
for the night. But his dreams were so disturbed that be 
arose and dressed, and tried again to fix his mind upon his 
books. In vain. Why had he abjured bis early determina- 
tion never to marry? And when, almost unsought, the truest 
affection had fallen to hia share Hke a ripe golden fiTiit, he 
had not even closed his hand upon it ; be had allowed it to 
slip from his grasp, to be trodden under foot. 

Hulda had loved him I And he had never bo loved 
another I This conviction, which had been soothed into 
slumber in his soul, had been awakened to new life by what 
Konradino had proposed in her letter. Had not Kouradine, 
as well as he himself, ofben acknowledged that the bond 
between them was one woven only of cordial confidence and 
esteem? Their marriage was an arrangement for their mutual 
advantage, by which he secnred a noble mistress for his ancient 
house, and intellectual companionship, and she a protector, an 
honoured name, and great possessions. Sid she perhaps look 
to these last to indemnify her for those personal advantages 
which had been denied him ? 

He could not but confess in his heart, offensive as it was to 
his sense of honour, that want of confidence in himself made 
him (flstnistful of the woman who was so soon to bear his 
name ; that the jealousy which had been first aroused by the 
intelligence of the prince's arrival left him no rest. Would 
marriage suffice to silence it? Was it ever silenced when 
once aroused? 

Even the morning brought him no repose ; the light of 
day produced no answering gleam in his mind. He was at 
odds with himself, Snd anything but happy. 
27* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Meanwhile, all was going oi; smootlily in the counteas's 
home. Konradine half regretted her entire frankuesa with 
Emanuel when she fancied that she saw some of his old 
mistrust of himself in his request for an earlier maxriage 
than had been agreed upon ; but, since she felt herself to 
blame is arousing it, she yielded to his wish without demur. 
She mentioned that the prince had several times I'epeated his 
visit to the countess, and that she had abo mot him else- 
where. 

Soon afler this letter had been despatched, the prince made 
his appearance at the countess's tea-table, and Konradine, in 
the presence of her mother and her friend, informed tira of 
the early day in spring which had now been appointed for her 
marriage. He eipiessed himself warmly in favour of a short 
period of betrothal, especially when those intending marriage 
were of ripe years, as in this case. 

Frau von Wildenau, who was always ready to discuss 
matrimony, since such discussion gave her an opportunity for 
reviling the marriage state, remarked that she thought that 
the length of the period, of betrothal was of very little con- 
sequence. 

" Matrimony," she said, " is an experiment, based upon 
mere hypothesis, the fortunate result of which must always 
be mattCT for amazement and congratulation. We are very 
pleasantly surprised when we find a glove or a shoe which 
was not made for us fit us exactly ; and yet all, for the most 
■ part, enter upon matrimony in the firm fidth tbat they have 
found a human being who will fit them, in every respect, far 
better than is possible for any glove or shoe." 

The prince had formerly been amused with such remarks 
from the baroness, but they were no longer to his liking, and 
he thought he perceived that they were distasteful also to 
Konradine and the countess. Other guests arriving at the 
moment fortunately interrupted the conversation ; a,nd as 
they arose from table, the prince, for the first time avail- 
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ing himself of bia former ease with Konradine, withdrew 
with her to a window-recess, and said, in a more confidential 
tone than he had hitherto permitted himself, " It is very 
reinarkabie how entirely unchanged Frau von Wildenaa is ; 
time has really no effect upon hor. She looks as fresh and 
young as during the winter when I first made her acquaint- 
ance, and is the same, I perceive, in mind and sentiment." 

" Your h^hness is aware," Konradine replied, warding off 
any implied censure of Frau voa Wildenau, " that my mother 
was not happy in her marriage." 

" I know that, I know that," said the prince ; " but one 
should not generalize from one's individual esperieuee." 

"And yet it is your own experience that causes you to dis- 
agree with my mother," Konradine rejoined, gently. 

" True I true I" cried the prinee. " We are subjective in 
a]l these things. Still, we must rid ourselves of disagreeable 
memories, unpleasant esperiences. How else can we endure a 
life that is so ftJl of them ? The baronras used to agree with 
me here ; she used to think it wisdom to foi^t all that dis 
tressed ns." 

"And she is of the sane opinion still. Nevertheless, there 
are things which we cannot away with, which we c^a never 
foi^ve or forget." 

As she said these words, Konradine thought only of her 
mother and what she had suffered, but no sooner had they 
passed her hps than her cheeks flushed crimson, for she saw 
the significance that they might have for the prince coming 
from her, and her sudden blush really made him think that 
she had uttered her own personal conviction, and' that her ob- 
servation was aimed at him. For just so, her cheek, neck, and 
brow flushed with sudden crimson, had she stood before him 
on that fer-away morning when they had separated. He had 
suffered more than she had believed ; and she was now as 
proudly beautifui as then. 

She did not dare to look at him. He could not at first find 
one word to say. They were both confijsed, and both silent. 
The prince felt that he had received from her a reproof which, 
after their late reconciliation, she was not justified in making, 
and his hfe had not taught hjiu to suffer injustice silently. He 
would have replied bitterly, but his sense of honour prevented 
him ; and, as he looked at Konradine, he saw how she was 
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struggling with emotion, an emotion whioh lie instantly felt fo 
be contagious. 

" I have nothing to say to you in self-jnstification," he said, 
perfectly conscious as he spoke that this deolaration, or rather 
confession, was in no wise called for by what Konradine had 

" I waa not thinkiDg of myself — believe me ! For^Te 
me !" she replied, with a gentle tremor in her voico ; and, as if 
her words were not enough, she held out her hand to him. 

He took it in his own. " Most gladly do I believe you 1" 
he cried. " Your friendship is so dear to me, your sympathy 
so precioos 1 Only, never misunderstand me again." 

" Never I" she rephed. 

" I only meant," he continued, " that we should banish from 
our minds the memory of all that might depress and embitter 
us. How could we wish to ftii^ what we have once loved? 
How become indifferent to what has been lovely and dear in 
our eyes ? We could not so rob ourselves !" 

He said it all in a^tated haste, which did not dissipate 
either her confusion or his own ; and, in a final effort to over- 
come it, he added, " Never utter so harsh a word again, for I 
am defenceless in your presence 1" He rwsed her hand to his 
lips, and their eyes met in the old, unforgotton glance. Each 
fdt that it was so. 



CHAPTER XV, 



The circumstance just related, slight as it was in outward 
seeming, served to put the prince and Konradine upon their 
guard. The prince waa consdons that he had paid too fre- 
quent visits at the countess's house, and he allowed the duties 
of his position to occupy him more entirely. 

For this forbearance Konradine was grateful. The countess 
made no remark upon the prince's withdrawal from his pre- 
vious frequent intercourse with herself and her guests, but 
congratulated herself upon the smooth course that affairs were 
taking. The flie, however, was but smouldering. To avoid 
and to abstMu were powerless to extinguish it 
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Konradine was always comparatively at peace with herself 
while she was writing to Emanuel. She confessed to him that 
she too longed for the time when she should accompany him 
to his ancestral home, when she Should have an aim in life 
and the constant and present asauiance of his ioM and sym- 
pathy. Now that the season was nearly at an end, the even- 
ings spent in the theatre were more frequent than formerly ; 
she admitted, to Bmanue! that she found there a distraction of 
mind that served for a time to stiJl the restl^sness that was 
apt to take possession of her during the day. 

The prince also, in default of other ontertainmente, was al- 
most every evening to be found in his box in the theatre, oppo- 
site to that of the couatess, where he woold sometimes make 
his appearance, driven by his desire fo speak with Konradine 
if only for a fleeting moment. 

At such times the conversation was exceedingly snperfieial. 
The prince never forgot to ask ailer Baron Eihanuel, now and 
then jestingly inquiring of Konradine how long the baron would 
allow him the pleasure of paying his respecls to her here. 

How long? A question which Konradine asked herself 
every evening, when she counted the days that were to elapse 
before the coming of her bridegroom, before her marriage. 
She wrote to the baron now daily. There was a warmth in 
her expressions that cheered and soothed him j she constantly 
addressed him as her only friend, her support and defence. 

But the corresponding warmth in Emanuel's letters had no 
power to allay her daily-inoreasing restlessness, the growing 
feverishness of her mind and heart. Formerly she had hailed 
the advent of his written words with delight, and spoken of 
them to her mother and her friend ; but by d^rees they had 
lost all their influence. She was never more a^tated than 
immediately after their arrival. She compldned that she could 
not sleep ; she began to lose her blooming colour, and started 
at any sudden noise. Even her music Ikiled to interest her; 
she could no longer, she declared, either sing or play; she 
ceased, too, attending the theatre. 

It was evident that her nerves were greatly affected, and 
the countess grew quite anxious upon her aeconnt ; but the 
baroness was in no wise alarmed. 

" To be as gay and bright as a momii^ in spring upon the 
eve of marriage," she said, " require the thoughtless spirits 
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of sixteen. You must remember that Konradine has been in 
Bodety for fifteen yeara, and she may well spend many an 
agitating and anxious moment in inquiiii^ of herself, Will 
friendship prove more enduring than I have found love to he? 
Will a marriage hased upon respect and esteem indemniify me 
for the fadii^ of my youthful visions and guard me ftum the 
assaults upon my peace which the fature may have in store for 
me ? Her nervousness seems very natural to me," 

" But she is ill," the countess insisted. 

" 80 much the hotter for the baron," laughed the mother. 
" The care of a wife suffering from slight nervous attacks will 
keep him busy, and prevent him from being aelf-oceupied." 

The countess was silenced, but hardly satisfied. Neverthe- 
less, if, as she feared, it was the meeting with the prince that 
had a^tated Konradine, it was surely best to leave her to 
herself and her own firmness of character. 

The year of monrhing for the baron's brother was not yet 
ended. It had therefore been decided that the rarcle of those 
present at the marriage should be but small, and since the 
arrival of the prince it had been contracted still further, that 
his presence might be avoided. 

Every preparation for the wedding was concluded. Emanuel 
had promised to arrive a couple of days previous to that upon 
which the ceremony was to take place, and he was expected 
the next evening. 

The day was fine, the countess had driven out, and the 
baroness was mating farewell visits, for when the bride and 
bridegroom departed she was to visit her distant estates. 

Konradine had been all the morning in her apartments, after 
a sleepless n^ht. She had lost the courage even to be frank 
with herself, and mortification at her condition certainly did 
not improve it. Sometimes she was possessed by anger agiunst 
the prmee. " Was it not enough to ruin my former hopes? 
Must he, after finding happiness himself, come to destroy 
mine?" she said fo herself. 

Such moods did not last long; reason came to her aid in 
conqaeriug them ; but she was very wretched, and even the 
right to be wretched would be hers but for a few days longer, 
a few hours longer, for the stru^le must be over, her weak- 
ness vanquished, before Emanuel's earnest eyes should meet 
her own to read there the very depths of her soul. 
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But how was it to be done ? Disguise it from herself as 
she.might, now, a few days before her marriage, a few hours 
before the arrival of , her fiiture husband, her heart longed for 
the prince's love, and he was devoted to the memory of a 
departed wife. 

There was no help for it ; her mind perpetually recurred to 
these thoughts, and Emanuel was to come on the morrow. 

She left the house, to try what physical exercise would effect 
in reducing her mental restlessness. In her short Bsthland 
jacket, with its fur trimming close around her throat, and a. 
purple silk terchief twisted about her head after the provin- 
da! fashion, she went into the garden and began to pace to 
and fro in one of the broad alleys. 

It was noon, and the gardeners had gone to their dinner, 
leaving the doors of the green-house open, Konradine passed by 
it once or twice, easting an absent glance at the flowers which 
Iiad been placed at the open windows and doors to ca.teli the air 
of spring. Suddenly it occurred to her to look for the m jrtJe- 
hnsh from which her marriage-wreath wm to be cut. Its 
closely-folded buds had hcgnn to be faintly tinged with pink 
on their outside leaves ; the sun of the last few days had been 
grateful to them, — they would soon open. She looked at 
them with melancholy in her heart. " It is time he were 
herol" she said. "I wish ho were here!" she added, as the 
sound of approaching wheels was heard ; and with that faith 
in the power of a wish, which every one has felt in some 
highly-strung condition of mind, she hurried along the prin- 
cipal avenue of the garden to the court-yard, in the full ex- 
pectation of seeing there Emanuel's carriage. 

But before she had gone far she became aware of her erroi 
It was not the carriage of the baron, but that of the pnnoe His 
servant had gone into the house to announce his arrival, and 
the prince, perceiving Konradine from the wmdow, alighted 
without awaiting his return, and came towards her 

At the entrance of the garden there wae an extensive 
hit of lawn, with here and tnere some weather stained stono 
statues, and here tliey met. Tne prince held out both hinds 

" How long it is since I last saw you 1" he critd, " jnd 
how fortunate I am to find you here ! I was afraid you were 
ill, from never seeing yoa even in the theatre. And indeed 
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you do not look so well as jou did." His gaze rested upon 
her for one moment, but it was clear and untroubled. 

She thanked him for his sympathy, and offered to conduct 
him to the house. He asked if she found it too cool, and, 
when she rephed iu the negative, he said, " Then let us stay 
out here, the air is bo deJ^htful, and we can talk as we walk." 

" As your highness pleases," she replied, courteously. 

" Your words are gracious, but jour mauLer says, ' I should 
be better pleased if you would leave me,'" said the prince. 
" Neverthdess, I bo seldom have the good fortune to find you 
alone, that I will not be frightened away, and you must not 
grudge mo so rare a pleasure. Besides, you are to leave us in 
a, few days." 

She replied that she expected Emanuel the next evening. 

" So I beard from the countess, whom I saw a few days 
ago," the prince rejoined ; and they walked ou together for a 
few steps in silence. ^' In fact," he suddenly began, as if in 
conclusion to a long train of tjiought, — " in fact, we all live 
under the influence of ideas begotten of our desires and our 
fancy, and we are subject to painful disappointments, becans« 
we forget that others, upon whose aid in the fulfilment of our 
hopes we have involuntarily reckoned, do not shave them with 
us. We are, and shall always be, as Gtoethe says, ' children, 
and hopeful fools.' " 

Konradino asked what he meant. 

He hesitated for one moment, and then, his fine eyes glow- 
ing with the proud frankness that had once captivated her, 
he said, " I confess tfl you that I had imagined a different 
meeting for us. The time is past when I feared to think of 
you or to meet you. If we are not what we once were, wo 
are certainly not less capable than formerly of understanding 
and appreciating each other. You were the constant theme 
of our conversation " 

"I?" Konradine interrupted him, looking at him with 
astonishment. 

" K you can doubt it, we never understood each other, and 
I am a very dreamer," he said. 

Meanwhije, they had reached the end of the walk, and, 
instead of turning to the right to enter a side-path, Konradine 
retraced her steps towards Ae house. The prince followed her 
lead, but after they had walked on a little fiirther he st«od 
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etill. He Iiad grown thoughtful, and with a graTity in strong 
contrast to the eheerfuiness he had hitherto displajed, he 
said, " In a few minutes we shall part, perhaps forever ! 
It might bo better to suppress what you seem to have no 
desire to hear, better not to offer yoa a hand whose recon- 
ciling grasp you are not inclined to return. But there is an 
honour of the heart that craves satisfaction, and I should like 
to justify myself to you to-day before I leave you. Konradine, 
■will you hear me ?" 

She inclined her head in mute assent. 

" Then walk with me once more through the garden," he 
asked ; and she turned with him. 

" You doubted being the frequent subject of our conversa- 
tion," he began ; " and yet the confldeuce established between 
the princess and myself durii^ the first melancholy months 
of our married life was based upon her knowledge of the 
passionate affection that I had entertained for you, and of 
the enduring pain that the loss of you caused me. You 
accused me of coldness and selfishness. I seemed harsh and 

She. would have interrupted him, but he would not suffer 
her to speak. "No," he said ; " do not try to soften what I 
e&j. I have never foi^tten that day or that hour, as I have 
never forgotten you. You never appreciated how unanswer- 
able were the arguments of reason that forced me to act as I 
did and resign you ; and you never knew how all th(Me ai^u- 
menls were powerless In assisting me to endure the sacrifice 
that I made. You did not see how I was obliged to arm 
myself against myself with the weapons of harshness and 
cruelty, with which I could have destroyed myself, but with 
which I did nothing but wound jou. Believe me, Konra- 
dine, I did not deserve the scorn with which your outraged 
love turned from me. You were not more unhappy than I, 
and " 

" No more ! no more I I cannot bear it 1" Konradine f^rly 
gasped, as she leaned against a st«ne pedestal, and covered her 
face with her hands, that the prince might not perceive the 
paaoionate emotion that had mastered her. 

The pi-ince started at these words. Never since they liad 
seen each other again had he heard such a tgne in her voice 
The sound awakened an echo within his own breast. 
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He laid hia handa upon her shoulders. " Sp«Jc," he cried; 
" say one word, Konradine ! I am free — and so are you. 
There is yefc time. I love you, Konradine ; and you tiave 
forgotten and forgivou. Speak, I conjure you, and say you 

" No I" she said, firmly, as she retreated from him ; '' no I" 
He looked at her ; the force that ahe put upon herself 

made her features rigid and cold. She went slowly towards 

the house, and he walked silently beside her. 

" Twenty-four hours," he said, " atill belong to you and to 

" No," ahe repeated, as if incapable of any other word. 

Thus walking beside each other they reached the eovrance 
of the garden. Neither looked at the other. The'i eyes 
were downcast. At last the prince raised his head. ' Wheu 
I saw jou again," he said, "I did not mean to aak you for 
what I now implore you. You were betrothed. You t>Dld 
me of your peace and happiness ; you deceived me, and you 
deceived yourself. Will you persist in thus deceiving yourself 
and the baron ? Can you offer him only friendship, when he 
asks for a wife's affection ? Pause, Konradine I What are 
yon about to do ?" 

" To keep the promise which I freely made to a man whom 
I esteem," she replied, firmly. 

"And to swear a vow in which your heart has no part." 

" To swear such a vow as you swore to the princess 'with a 
bleeding heart, to keep it, to conquer myself as you have done, 
and to confer happiness m entire aelf-foi^tfulness. Farewell I" 

" Farewell I" he repeated, dejectedly. They pressed each 
other's hands. At the door of the house she parted from him 
mute and tearless. 
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ThB next evening Emannel iarived. Konradine threw 
herself into hia arms and welcomed him with an eagerness 
that enchanted him. Then she stooped, as Kulda had once 
done, and kissed his hand. 

" Dearest love," he cried, " what are jou doing ? What do 
you mean ?" But she did not roplj, and he was too happy to 
question her action further. 

All the evening she was charming. Never before had she 
seemed to her betrothed so young, so mddenly ; and there was 
a gentle tenderness in her manner to him that became her well. 
When the fiimily separated for the night, the countess detained 
her brother in the drawing-room for awhile, that she might enjoy 
a few momeula alone with him, " We shall see but little of 
each other," said she, " when you are estaUished for the rest 
of your life at Falkenhorst," 

He hoped, he told her, that she would spend some weeks 
at least of every year in her ancestral home, and expatiated 
upon the kindness that had heen shown him by his neighbours 
the Von Bamefelds. 

" What jon say of these neighbours of jonrs pleases me 
much," said his sister. " The solitude will not be so great 
for Konradine and jourseif aa I had feared. A life of com- 
plete retirement is a terrible test, I think, to which to put a 
newly-married couple," 

Even this general observation startled Emanuel. He had 
Konradine's happiness so strongly at heart that the least hint 
that the life he found full of interest might not be all-satisfying 
to her was sufficient to rouse the ever-lurkii:^ demon of self- 
mistrust within him. He could not conceal this from his 
sister's keen eye, 

" Do not misunderstand me," she said. " I should he sorry 
to think that I had raised a single doubt in yonr mind as to 
Konradme's future content. Remember, she is no longer a 
young ^1 ; she has loved and suffered, has had experiences 
that she cannot foiget, and, although she has borne herself 
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nobly, he late tite use with the prince has had its effect 
upon h The 1 a, e that he took of her yesterday accounta 
fojr the esl aust n on b r part that I noticed when I retained 
from my d e nd sh must he treated with great forbearance 
and tenderness. 

Emanuel was pacing the room to and fro as his sister spoke. 
She was not certain that he was listening. Suddenly he paused 
before her. 

"I wish," he sdd, "that you had let bygones be bygones. 
I know you mean kindly by mo, but you have done me no 
good." And he bade her good-night and left her without 
giving her his hand as usuaL 

That night was sleepless for both Emanuel and Konradine. 
The next morning when they met each felt that some recon- 
ciliation was necessary, and yet there had been no quarrel. 
Emanuel was more silent than upon the previous evenmg, and 
Konradine was as gentle and careful as a child who wishes f« 
avoid reproof. 

During breakfast, a note was handed to the countess. " From 
his highness the prince," the servant said. 

" He writes me," said the countess, as the others looked in- 
quiringly at her, " that some tidings which he received yester- 
day morning decided him to start upon his four of inspection 
to-day. He sends his remembrances to you and to your mother, 
my dear Konradine, and begs me to present to you his wishes 
for your future happiness." 

Konradine inclined her head, and when she, with her mother, 
had left the room, Emanuel asked his sister whether she would 
permit him to see the prince's note. She Gently handed it 
to him. It contained the intelUgence of his departure, and 
concluded with, " Pray present me cordially to die baroness 
and Praulein von Wildenau, and express to the latter my 
wishes for her future welfare. May she enjoy that happiness 
which I now know never can be mme 1" 

The words were no more than the prince was perfectly justi- 
fied in using, but they planted a thorn in Emanuel's breast. 
He gave the letter back to his sister without a word. That 
day and the next passed calmly, but a dull weight burdened 
Emanuel's spirits, and the confidence that his first moments 
with his betrothed had inspired was entirely gone. 

He was melancholy, and would not ask himself why, bfr 
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cause he dreaded the anawer to the question. The attention 
Konradine paid to his slightflat wish, the pains she evidently 
took to please him, only distressed liitn the more, and his dia- 
quiet increased with the approach of the wedding-day. 

Each seemed to regard the other as an invalid in especial 
need of forbearance and care. All her dutiftil ohscrvance of 
the rules she had laid down for herself did not save Konra- 
dine from despair ; all his trust in her did not reheve Eman- 
uel's suffering. They were both wretched. 

Every day convinced Emanuel that Konradine's late inter- 
course with the prince had revived her old love for him, and 
the prince's letter to the countess strengthened this conviction. 
Without a word on Koaradine's part, he guessed what had 
happened: that there had been some revelation between her 
former lover and herself, and that she had dismissed him and 
resolved to be true to her word to her betrothed. The agi- 
tation of the stru^le, and joy at the victory she fancied she 
had achieved, explained the meek and tender affection with 
which she had first received him. The revulsion, the reaction 
followed, and now she was pondering and webbing it alt in 
her mind. What if the result should be regret for what she 
had done ? 

Thiis they lived on until the day before that appointed for 
the marriage, when, according to the custom of the country, 
Konradine was to receive all her female friends who wished to 
bid her ferewell and to bestow upon her some token of their 
affectionate remembrance. 

Although the countess was anxious that in her mourning 
any appearance of minsual festivity should be avoided, the 
rooms were hung with wreaths and filled with flowers. The 
ladies came and went, and sat talking in groups, while ser- 
vants handed about ices and refreshments. The countess was 
charmed that all was going so smoothly, and felt that her 
brother's future was at last secure. ' 

Many of the visitors had left ; Konradine's bridesmaids 
were stii! with her, and a coupie of elderly ladies were bid- 
ding farewell to BVau von Wildenau, when a carriage drove 
rapidly up before the door, and immediately afterwards a 
young cousin of the countess entered the drawing-room, evi- 
dently in a state of unusual agitation. She was very sorry, 
she declared, to come so late, but she had received a terrible 
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shock. Just as sle was getting into the carriage, her husband, 
the general of a regitiient of cuirassiera, had reeaved tidir^ 
calling him instantly from home, and she had awaited his 
rfiturn. 

Erau von Wildenau asked if anything serious were the 
matter. 

"Ah," replied the general's young wife, " I had determined 
not to say one word ahout it to cloud such a day aa to-day, 
but you will be sure to hear of it, and yoa had better learn it 
from me than from the papers. Yesterday, at the review at 

B , Prince Frederick's horse suddenly shied ; ita rider un- 

dertook to discipiine it, it reared, fell over backwards, and the 
prince was taken up senseless, — fataliy injured, they fear, by a 
blow upon his head." 

The l^t words had scarcely left her lips when, with a low, 
agonized cry, Konradine clasped her hands above her head, 
and fell feinting on the floor, before any one could go to her 
support. 

There was general dismay and confusion. I'rau von Wil- 
denau and Emanuel lifted the senseless form from the floor 
and laid it on a lounge, and the counter dismissed the guests, 
accounting for FrJtulein von Wildenau's sudden indisposition 
as best she m^ht. They departed, expressing their sympathy, 
diacnssing the prince's accident, and trusting that there would 
be no reason for postponing the marriage. The oountess was 
perfectly calm and self-possessed ; but she felt it a relief 
indeed when the last visitor had gone and she was free to 
inquire after Konradine and her brother. 

Prau von Wildenau met her in the antechamber to Konra- 
dine's apartment. She informed her that her daughter had 
shortly recovered her senses, and had refused even to lay aside 
her dress. Emanuel was with her, and they had requested to 
be left to themselves. 

The countefe remarked that it was much better so ; the 
. baroness was silent. .The ladies then separated; the settle- 
ment of the affair did not depend upon them. 
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KoNRADiNE was leaning ba«k wearily in an arm-chair. 
Kmanuel was seated beside her. The burden of the hour lay 
heavilj upon both. 

" Foi^Te me, Emanuel I" she began, at last, for she could 
no longer bear the silence. " Foi^ive me I Do not turn away 
from me. I was not my own mistress. It was stronger 
than 1 1" 

" I Jtnow it," he replied ; " I saw it What is there to ex- 
cuse or for^ye? Let it go; it is past." He controlled him- 
self by an effort that lent a stern ri^dity to his feature, 
bringing out strongly the native nobility of his fine head. 

" I cannot see you thus," she began j^atn. " Do not con- 
demn me before you have heard me. I was yours, and meant 
to remain so. On the day before your arrival the prince first 
spoke to me in the tone of a lover. I repulsed him firmly. 
Until then no word of his had reminded me of the past, and 
I was determined to keep my promise to you unbroken " 

" It is well for me and for you that you were unable to do 
so," Emanuel interruptod her ; " that fate prevented yoa from 
so degrading yourself and me," 

AgMn there reigned a gloomy alenee between them, until 
Konradine i^d her hand upon his, and said, with tears in her 
eyes, " I eared so much for you, I was sure of leading a happy, 
peaceful life by yonv side ; my trust in you and my reliance 
upon you are so unbounded " 

"And I will not iaH you !" he again interrupted her. " I 
do not accuse you ; I alone am to blame for the error that was 
made. There can be no true marriage founded upon friend- 
ship when one is formed, as you are, to awakeii and to receive 
love. I should not have been so misled as to suppose I could 
ever gain and retain the love of youth and beauty. I should 
have been content with the friendship that you accorded me ; 
been content to live a lonely life, and die, the last of my race, 
in fulfilment of the ancient curse." 
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"Emanuel!" she eried, "I pray you do not speak thufi! 
Wliat are you talking of?" 

" Dreams," he replied. " But what ia iream, and what 
reality ? A dream has made me happy all this time. It is 
dissolved, and I am awake. Can you or I change what is 
past 7 And if we could, do we wish that we had gone on and 
contracted the closest union, I full of unfouaded faith, and 
you with your heart fiill of a love in comparison with wiiiuh 
the compassionate tenderness——" 

" Emanuel !" exclaimed Konradine, in a tone of entreaty. 

Bat he repeated the expression, " in comparison with which 
the compassionate tenderness and friendly esteem that you felt 
for me were cold and faint. We should be thankfial to fate, 
and ohey its decree willingly," 

As he arose and waited to the window, there was a knock 
at the door ; a servant wished to know if the countess might 
Bee Fraulein Konradine. Emanuel replied, in her stead, that 
they would be glad to see her, and the countess entered. 

She was quiet and sympathetic, treating the whole a^r as 
a by no means alarming attack of sudden indisposition. Then, 
as if the only matter for anxiety were the accident to the prince, 
she said she was glad to he the bearer of cheerful tidings. 
The prince's wound, at first thought fatal, was, althoi^h severe, 
not at a!! dangerous. Thej hoped to have him brought home 
in a few days, and that he would shortly he perfectly restored. 

Emanuel listened cajndy. When the countess had finished, 
he turned to Konradine. "You see," he said, "the first 
accounts are always exa^erated. You need not be anxious, 
and I can depart immediately." 

" Depart ?" the others cried, in a breath. " Are you going 
away?" the countess asked 

" Konradine has need f est and t will be good for me 
also," replied Emanuel. 

The countess looked f m h b tl to Konradine, and 
then at her brother aga n utte ly at a l>ss, for the first time 
in her life. Anger at he (n nd pain n her brother's account, 
wounded family pride, and h listast for the publicity and 
the social gossip that the rapture of her brother's engagement 
at this last moment, as it were, would produce, all assailed her 
at once. "Do not decide immediately," she entreated her 
brother. "You must not let him go," she said to Konra 
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dine. But Emanuel paid ber no Iieed ; and, as if he wished 
witness to his farewd! to his betrothed, he hastily held out 
his hand to Konradine, and said, "Farewell I" 

Konradine threw herself at his feet, and cried, " Do not 
leave me thns, Emamiel ! You know how dear you arc to me, 
— how it breais my heart to give you pain. Tell me 

He gently raised her from the ground, and, taking her 
hand, said, " You will forget what you now suffer, in the love 
that awaits you. !" 

"And you? and you ?" she cried. 

" I shall endure what I must as best I may. Farewell I" 

She threw her arms around him, weeping. He gently ex- 
tricated himself ouee more, and, pressing her hand, said, almost 
in a whisper, " Be happy 1" and waa gone. 

Before nightfidl he was upon his way. The servants went 
softly whispering about the corridors and antechambers of the 
countess's house. 

The countess had a long and confidential interview with 
her family physician, to whom she poured out all the woe her 
wounded pride waa forced to endure. He also saw Frau von 
Wildenau and her daughter ; and Konradine was induced to 
keep her room for some days — a rest of which she certainly 
was in great need — while the countess despatched notes to aJ! 
who had been bidden to the marriage, informing them that 
the ceremony had been postponed on account of the sudden 
illness of Fr^ulein von Wildenau. 

Three days later the countess departed from the city, to 
pay her long-contemplated visit to her daj^hter. The baroness 
and Konradine left before the end of the week. The prince 
had not yet returned to his palace ; but the news from him 
were favourable, and no doubts of his speedy recovery were 
entertained. 

The countess had been long with her daughter, Frau von 
Wildenau and Konradine had passed the summer at a watering- 
place, and the prince had entirely recovered from the effects of 
his fell, before the breaking of Baron Emanuel's engagement 
had. ceased to be the theme of rural gossip upon the countess's 
estates or amoi^ the tenantry at Falkenhorst. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

In the world in which Hulda lived, a year or more passed 
away, after the breaking of Emanuel's engagement, without 
bringing to her ears a single whisper regarding him or any one 
in any way connected with him. Then it happened one day 
that the doctor, who was paying her a viait, mentioned that 
the king had abortly hefore raised to the rank of countess a 
Fr&ulein von Wildenau, a former eanoneas, that, she might 
more suitably contract a marriage with Prince Frederick, the 
widower of his deceased niece. 

"Whom?" asked Hulda, scarcely believing her ears. 
" Whom has the king made a countess?" 

" A canoness, — Konradine von Wildenau," the doctor re- 
plied, carelessly. 

"Impossible I" oried Hulda. "Konradine von Wildenau is 
the wife of the Freiherr von Falkenhorst." 

The doctor bethought himself for a moment. " It seems 
to me," he said, " that I heard something about that — some- 
thing about a broken engagement, I cannot exactly remember 
what. 3ut I am sure of one thing,-— that Earon Emanuel 
von Falkenhorst, the possrasor of Falkenhorst, is unmarried. 
Some one dining with me lately mentioned that he was the 
last male representative of his name, and that the estates 
would lapse to the female line if he, who is about forty years 
old at present, did not marry. But what do you know of the 
future Princess Frederick?" he added. 

Hulda made some indifferent reply, and the doctor was quite 
satisfied ; but she could not forget what she had heard, nor 
could she tell whether she had been pained or pleased by it. 
One thing seemed certain, — -whatever experiences Emanuel 
had passed through, he no longer remembered her. 

In the course of two years she had become entirely accus- 
tomed to her position. The public for whom she played were 
always charmed with her, the manager and director had come 
to be fully aware of what a treasure they possessed in her, and 
einco of late she had veoeivcd most favourable proposals from 
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other towns, they were ready to do all they could to refain 
hor in her present position. There had even been some talk 
of her appearauoe at the royal theatre, in the capital of the 
kingdom, since one of the prinoipal actors there had fiilfilled 
a starring engagement with the Hoim management, where he 
had seen and appreciated Halda. 

Her understanding was developed, her strength of character 
increased, aod she continued eagerly to pursue all the means 
of aelf-oulture of which she could avail herself. The honest 
attention that she had learned to pay to duty during her youth, 
beneath her fether's roof, stood her in good stead now; she 
neglected no opportunity of that careful study the want of 
which no genius can supply. Her ambition was always awake, 
her pride in her art was pure and genuine. 

Her friends were all ready to admit that hers was a rare 
nature. Even Philibert, whose selfish passion was at first 
always prone to overstep the barrier which she interposed be- 
tween herself and her admirers, at last learned to ask no more 
favour from her than she conld gracefully dispense to all. 
Certainly Hulda could ask for nothing more in her present 
position, so far as regarded her art and the public. But 
the applause that greeted her before the curtain contrasted 
strongly with the ill will that she encountered behind the 

Erauleiu Delmar had not foi^tten or foi^ven the circum- 
stances of Hulda's first appearance. She was never weary of 
showing her petty spite towards the innocent cause of her 
former defeat; and all the subordinate actresses, who had 
founded hopra of fume upon Peodora's retirement, espoused 
the cause of Hulda's enemy. In a thousand ways they an- 
Doyed Hulda, There was nothing that did not afford them a 
pretence for slighting or insulting her. They cast meaning 
glances over their shoulders at her when new costumes were 
ordered for her, sneering at the director's sudden extravagance 
and lavish generosity. They whispered together when Leiio 
appointed times for reading her parte with her, and many a 
malicious word, which she could not help overhearing, cut 
Hulda to the heart, which had just throbbed with exultation 
at the public applause. 

While she hoped to influence her enemies to lay aside their 
} agwnst her sb.j had spoken to her friends of her 
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sorrow at finding it 8o strong. The doctor took her to task 
for allowing it to annoy her. " A kind feiry gifted yon in 
your cradle with great beauty and rare artistic talent," he said. 
" We men are all ready to pa,y you homage, and you are miser- 
able hecause inferior women will not admire you too. Fiel 
you must not be bo grasping, my child." 

Hoohbreoht and Philibert toot another tone. " You portray 
love and passion," they said, " so perfectly that you touch all 
hearts, and you espeot women with not a ray of talent to be- 
lieve in it as a result of your imagination and not of your ex- 
perience. To do that they must possess your own gifl of 
fency. Wb are the only ones to be pitied, for fchey believe uB 
far happier than we are." 

Bnt nothing that the doctor or her friends could say ever 
reconciled Hu5da to the pettiness and jealousy, the small deceit 
and mean curiosity, that she encountered in her present life 
behind the scenes. She was grateftil that in her inmost heart 
she eould preserve memories which had nothing in common with 
the present, and to which she eould flee when it oppressed her 
too heavily. 

Often, when she opened the windows of her room early on 
Sunday morning, and the wind was lightly stirring the branches 
of the trees in the square, the birds were singing, and the 
sound of the church-bells floated on the air, she was seized by 
a longing that both refreshed and pained her. 

Her moughts would wander back to the home of her early 
childhood. She heard the sand upon the floors crackle beneath, 
her tread as she waited to walk to church with her father and 
mother, dressed in the simple costume of the country, her hair 
wound in smooth braids about her head. Ag^n she sat by her 
mother's side in church, and felt the cool sea-breeze sweep in 
through the curtain at the door. She saw around her the honest 
faces, furrowed by toil and weather-beaten by storms, the red- 
cheeked, white-headed boys and girls, who all knew her and 
liked her because she was the pastor's Hulda. She longed for 
those old days as for the salt breath of the sea and the beauty 
of nature. 

At the beginning of her dramatic career she had been reg- 
ular in her attendance at church; but the sense of loneliness 
that so often oppressed her incr«ised when she sat among all 
those strange faces ; she could not follow the preacher's words, 
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for old memories of her iatlier, and graduaRy she had given up 
the hahit of cKur«!i-going. Sometimes she was afraid tliat' 
ahe was losing even the power to pray. She would fold her 
hands and — the train that ahe was to try on the morrow would 
come into her mind. She would try to examine the thoi^hts 
that had passed through her mind during the day; but ahe 
could not bear to recall its many little annoyances, and if the 
words of prayer passed her lips mechanically, she shrank from 
such a mockery of worship. It seemed to her as if she were 
kneeling like Gretchen before the altar, and that she could 
hear the whisper of the fiend : 

"How otherwise was it, Margaret, 
Wllen thou, still innooent, 
Hero ta the ultiu- cara'st. 
And from the worn and fingered book 
Thy prayerB didst prattle,— 
Half sport of childhood, 
Half God within thoe !" 

Then she would clasp her hands firmly, and fervently thank 
God that her heart was still pure and her conscience free from 
stain; then she thought with profound affection of her father 
slumbering in the little church-yard far away, of her tender 
mother hurled in the depths of the sea, and her whole BouJ 
would arise in the burning supplication, "Lead me not into 
temptation, hut deliver me from evil." 

What eke could she demre before God ? Not for Hia ear 
were the dreams of pride or ambition, and for whom b^de 
herself should she pray ? 

Her parents were dead ; her guai'dian had repudiated her — 
he sent her without a word the yearly interest of the small sum 
left her by Miss Kenney. She knew nothing of the pastor 
or of the family at the castle, The only one of whom she 
always thought, the man upon whose head she would have 
invoked Heaven's ehoieeat blessings in spite of the misery he 
had caused her, Emanuel, did not need her prayers, for he 
was happy, — happy without a thought of her ; and yet in 
thought she was ^ways with him. 

Every intonation of happy love— all the tones of woe with 
which she touched the hearts of her audieuce^she owed to 
him, and to him alone. 

She thought of him when trying to avoid all contact with 
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what was false or impure ; her memory of his fiiith in her 
purity, his grave di^pproval of all that was f^se, kept 
guard over her always. Should she ever see him. again ? If 
that time should ever come, he should find that she was 
worthy of the love he had once g^vcn her and withdrawn from 
her. Hia image followed her everywhere, earnest and grave 
as the voice within, warning and exhorting Uke another con- 
science. 



CHAPIEE XIX. 

HuLDA had been three years apon the stage, when the news- 
papers announced that one of the hrilliant stars in the theatrical 
world, Michael Lippow, would shortly arrive in town, his ser- 
Tioea having been secured by the Holm management for six 
performances. The news was received with delight, and the 
tickets for each evening's entertainment were quickly exhausted. 

Very httle was known concerning the antecedents of this 
artist. It was maintained that he was of excclloat family, 
that he had not always been devoted to a theatrical career, 
but that no less a person than the ineoraparable Louis Devrient 
had been his teacher and his mode!. He was little over thirty 
years old, as escelleut linguist, finished in appearance and 
manner, and renowned for his wonderfiil power of metamor- 
phosing his exterior according to the part he was to play. 

He was first to appear as Marinelli, in " Emilia Galotti," 
and on the last night of his short engagement would .play Me- 
phistopheles, in " Faust," Lelio and Hulda sustaining severaliy 
the parts of Faust and Gretehen for the first time. 

This was a great gratification for these ambitious young 
artists. They had been studying Goethe's great work for months 
past, aud that they should first appear in it with the famous 
Lippow was considered to be great good fortune. What might 
not be the good results from his visit ? Lelio's contract with 
Holm expired late in the fall, and Hulda's engagement was to 
end with the winter. Lippow was to go to Vienna the next 

Sear, and if the performance with him succeeded they might 
e called thither. 
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The summer was at ite height on the morning when the 
actors bcgfiii to assemble for the rchem^-at which the great 
man y/ss to make his first appearance. Fi'^nl^n Delmar, 
dressed, in spite of the morning hour, in green silk, with a 
bird of Paradise in her Leghorn honnet, had throwa herself 
into a chair, and was engaged in polishing with her lace hand- 
kerchief her gold eye-glass. 

The director raiiied her for thus making ready for a good 
Tiew of the celebrity. 

" Of Lippow ?" she cried. " Do you tiink I am polishing 
my glass for him ? Not at all. He is a trained artist ; there 
is nothii^ new to be seen in him. I am looking for our di- 
vinity, our Venns Anadyomene, as Hochbrecht atyl^ her in 
his measured verse. I wish to see what attitude she will take 
towards Lippow." 

Scarcely had she spoken the words when the manager ap- 
peared upon the stage with Lippow, and Hulda came slowly 
forward from the side-scenes. She looked like summer itaelf, 
in her fresh white muslin and round straw hat wreathed with 
cornflowers, and holding in her hand a lovely brancJi of moss- 
roses, which Philibert had handed to her 33 she entered the 
theatre. 

Involuntarily every man turned to look at her as the man- 
ner indicated her by a motion of his hand. But scarcely had 
Lippow and Hnlda looked at each other when they paus^ and 
HtaJted in unfe^ned surprise, A name, an exclamation, hovered 
upon Huida'a lips ; but a look, a warning look, from Lippow 
s^yed its utterance. 

Frttulein Delmar, the manager, and the director, all noticed 
the strange incident. They looked at one another, but found 
no clue to the riddle, 

Lippow, howeyer, regained his self-posseasion in an instant. 
He hurried towards Hulda, and, with an air of finished coui't- 
fisy, SMd, offering her both hands, " Is it possible I Can I 
believe my eyes? Is it you, Fraulein Hulda? Who would 
Lave thought that we should meet here, after our sudden sepa- 
ration in the castle by the sea ? We certainly have cause to 
be thanldld for such good fortune." 

He intefttionally prolonged his greeting to give Hulda time 
to recover herself; but her answer sounded cold and formal 
after sueh warmth on his part. An abyss seemed to open 
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before her, 3?he idea of dwlj intercourse with this man, with 
Miohael, of playing with him every evening, of enduring his 
touch, of acting Gretohon with him, inspired her with actual 

The rehearsal of Emilia was half over before she had in 
any degree recovered from the terror which this meeting had 
eaosed her. Why had she never thought that Michael Lip- 
pow, of whom she had often heard, must he one and the same 
with Prinee Severin's servant, who in his time had exercised 
so deciMVc an influence upon Ler fate? She had heard the 
bailiff say that Michael had joined the play-actorB, but she 
had never known his last name, and she had not dreamed 
that the praises she heard lavished upon the finished artist 
had reference to the man who lived in her memory as the 
personification of all that waa vile. She had recognized him 
at the first glance, although he was greatly altered, and in 
carriage and bearing bore hut small resemblance to the supple, 
obsequious valet whom she had seen in former years. In, spite 
of her dislike of him, as he stood before her now she could 
not withhold her admiration from the artist. 

Still, although his rendering of his part was admirable, and he 
was loud in his praises of Hulda's talent and improvement, she 
was thankful when the rehearsal was over, and she could collect 
her thoughts and banish sad memories of the past to the depths 
whence they had been summoned by Michael's appearance. 

At the breakfast given by the manager to Lippow when 
the rehearsal was concluded, men only were present, and all 
were charmed by the versatility and talent of their guest. He 
had seen more of the world than was at all usual in those days, 
knew the great capitals of Europe well, and had studied Talma 
in Paris and Kcmble iu London. He was brilliant and easy 
in conversation, and, to all appearance, most unpretending 
for a man of his reputation. He provoked confldenoe with- 
out ever giving any in return, and before the festivity of the 
morning was at an end he knew all there was to be learned 
about Hulda, had listened with surprise to the universally 
believed report as to her parentage, to Lelio's account of his 
disinterested friendship for her, and to the expression of Phili- 
bert's hope of winning her sooner or later for his own, with- 
out having for an instant betrayed any particular of his own 
former acqumntance with the young actress. 
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The eveniug's performance on this first day of Lippow'a 
sojourn in town waa confined to a couple of farces, performed 
by subordinate members of the company. The great man 
waa to appear on the foUowing night. 

Hulda's windows were open, and she was alone. Six o'clock 
had long struck, and the approach of evening was aJrcady cool- 
ing the air. Its gentle breath stirred the leaves of a myrtle- 
hush upon the table before her, and the room waa filled with 
the fragrance of the roses which Philibert bad ^ven her that 
morning. She was dreamily watching the light clouds float- 
iog hitherward from the east, seeming to bring her upon the 
breeze a greeting from her old home by the sea. 

She was longing, like a prisoner, for freer air and a fuller 
enjoyment of nature. Her Either and mother had surrounded 
her vrith love iu that fef-away home on the sea-shore, and she 
had, with childish curiosity and eagerness, thirsted for a city 
life among stone walls and crowded streets — for gay dresses, 
ornaments, and the applause of the many. All these were 
now hers ; nay, she could confidently expect them to be hers 
in future in even fuller mejaure ; but did not she long now 
for the dear old life of the past, just as she had then longed 
for an unknown future ? Was she happier now than she had 
been then ? 

She was lost In sad reverie, when Fran Bosen knocked at 
her door, and, as if she were aTinounoing a great piece of good 
fortune, informed her that the hero of the day, Herr Lippow, 
wished to pay his reapeots bo her. Her flrat thoi^ht was that 
she would refuse to receive him, but she reflected that this 
would be of no use, since she must be thrown with him ddly 
for awhile, so she sent to request him to come in, and ordered 
candles to be brought. 

Beata, who was anxious to see the famous actor, took the 
candles from her mother, and preceded the guest into the 
room. She wondered that Hulda should receive with such an 
air of reserve the handsome man of whom every one was talk- 
ing, and who so courteously and respectfully addressed her, 
congi-atulating himself upon meeting her again after bo long a 
separation. 

Scarcely, however, was the door closed behind the girl, 
when Michael threw himself down upon the lounge beside 
Hulda, and, seizing hor band, held it firmly between both hia 
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own, while, lenning towards her, he said, in a tone of easy 
fiimiliarity, " 'Pon my honour, my lovely friend, yonr grace and 
d^ity enchanted me to-day. Do you know, Hulda, that you 
have becorae an excellent actress ?" 

Altlougb; she oouid not instantly withdraw her hand from 
his clasp, she recoiled from him, and, with the same grave 
reserve with which she had received him, replied that she was 
obliged to him for his encouragement, and was glad that be 
thought well of her representation of "Emilia." 

Michael laughed aloud. " Enough ! enough of this !" lie 
cried. " What do we care about 'Emilia,' — about the farce 
with which we must amuse the rabble, because wo need their 
money? No, what enchanted me was your bearing in the re- 
hearsal to-day. Countess Clarissa herself could. not queen it 
more royally than you do at this moment. Absolutely per- 
fect! but baxta, Signora, hasta adesso!" 

" I did not know," said HnIda, oppressed by his familiarity, 
"that I should find in you " 

"I know; oh, I saw that," he interrupted her, "and you mast 
have seen, fair lady, that I know how to understand, to obey, 
and to be silent." 

He bowed with mock reverence, but, as Hulda's face still 
eontimied very grave, he also changed his tone and his esprcs- 
Mon. He let go her hand, folded his arms, and, leaning back 
in the corner of the lounge, said, "You choose to take the 
matter seriously? Well, men, as you please. It is an afliur 
of but a few words. Tou, gracious lady, will please to forget 
that you ever saw me in the castle by the sea, in Prince Sev- 
erin's society, not absolutely master of myself or my own 
actions. I, iu return, will forget the little liberties and amuse- 
ments that you then, under the guardianship of Uie all-vir- 
tuous Miss Kenney, permitted yourself with the enthusiastic 
baron and the susceptible prince. Our lives bi^n from yester- 
day. I am of distinguished parent^e, an actor from choice, in 
opposition to the wishes of my relatives. You? You will have 
tlie kindness to instruct me as to what part you choose to play. 
Only, dearest f^rl, no farce when we are the-d-tSte. For, in 
truth, I find you far lovelier than ever, — maddeningly lovely I" 

He attempted to approach her again, but she arose and stood 
before him glowing with shame and anger, scarcely able to find 
words to express what she felt. 
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"I had forgotten jou!" she cried, "You have nothing to 
fear irom me. Your name has never passed my hps, shall 
never pass my lipa, if I can avoid it. Do and say what you 
choose. I have nothing to shun, nothing to conceal 

"Nothing?" Michael asked, with a sneer. In all mno 
cence, then, you saw fit t« lay aside your father s name anil 
provide yourself with an illustrious mother?" 

"I?" cried Hulda, who did not in the least understand his 
last words. 

"Oh," he quickly went on, "I do not blame jou. On 
the contrary, I admire your wisdom. Every one who wishes 
to he seen must have a pedestal to stand upon, and since 
Gabrieile'has in her princely retirement foi^tten at her hus- 
bmid's side all former foBice, she need not gradge you the re- 
flection of her former glory, especially since you do credit fo 
her name. Only before me, my fair friend, who admired you 
when you were takii^ the linen from the line in the parson- 
age gaj^ien, and enjoyed the delight of your society— precious 
memory I — at Ma'araselle Ulrika's, pray descend from your 
pedestal, and let us understand ea^ other," 

"This is incrediblel" cried Hulda, who began to understand 
the ambiguous way in which during these years so many 
people had spoken to her of GJabrieile. "This is incrediblel 
A disgraceful invention I Whose is it?" 

" How should I know, my fairest? Not mine, at all events !" 
Michael replied, with cool indifference. " But never let it turn 
one of those golden hairs gray, A daughter like yourself, 
what mother would not be proud to own? what man not 
enchanted to father?" 

Hulda had sunt upon a seat at the other end of the room, 
and was crying hifteriy. To know the memory of her pious 
fiither, her gentle motiier, and G-abrielle's fair fame thus in- 
sulted, and to discover that she was accused of spreading such 
a report, of branding her own existence with infamy, was" more 
than she could bear. And yet this report must have been in 
drcuiatioo ever since she first trod the stage. Michael surely 
had not invented it. She alone, in her artless security, had 
been ignorant of it; in her innocence she had aided to spread 
it abroad. Who had originated it? What had given rise to 
it. These thoughts overcame her, and she was filled with 
disgust for the society and the world in which she lived. 
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Miohael stfll sat upon the lounge, watohing her. Suddenly 
she remembered that ho was a witness of her tears. She 
arose, and hastily dried her eyes. 

"Admirable!" cried Michael. "Every motion is perfect. 
Tou must let Gretchen lie just in that posture in church before 
the altar. It could not be finer, and the shape of your head 
is cxquisil*." 

"OdiousI" esolaimed Hulda, turning from him. But he 
was not one whit abashed; he seemed rather to enjoy the dis- 
like of him which she manifested. 

" Yoa must be indulged," he said. " For the next fourteen 
days yoi are mine; and as you apparently belong to those 
realistic artists who murat absolutely feel what they represent, 
only continue to increase your detestation of mo during that 
time, and we shall produce a perfect furor in Panst" 

He had arisen and was standing as he spoke. To Hulda 
his words, " for the next fourteen days you are mine," sounded 
like a curse. 

"Yes," she cried, scarcely tnoifing what she said, "fourteen 
daysl but never i^ainl" 

Michael smiled. "Sweet innocence," he SEud, "do you not 
remember how you protested on that rainy evening in the 
forest that you would never look upon my face j^ain ? And 
yet here we are together, a stage hero and heroine, the admi- 
ration of a little world. You seem to me to have wonderfiiily 
retdned your youth. Have you really never asked yourself 
how we shall regard each other at the end of fourteen days, 
when we shall have learned — and the lesson will he worth the 
learning, believe me— each other's value, and that we can to- 
gether command theatre, public, and manager, if we please?" 

" I do not deare snch command," Hnlda said, coldly. "All 
that I aek- " 

" At last 1" cried Michael. " I can then have the pleasure 
of doing something for you I" 

" Yes 1" replied Hulda." " And I demand it as my right," 
She paused, for her hps trembled, and when she spoke it was 
in a dull monotone. " Tell every one, every one who knows 
anything of me, that you have seen me beneath my parents' 
honest roof; that you knew me when I was in Ma'aniselle 
TJlrika's service," — she selected the strongest word she could 
think of, to ^ve emphasis to what she wished to say, — "tell 
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Uiem that I am the oliild of worthy people, and that there is 
no other tie between Gabrielle and mjsdf than that of grati- 
tude on my part for her kindness." 

She thought thus to give him his dismissal, and that he 
would leave her. But he still stood gazing at her, for slio 
seemed to him more and more beautiftil every moment. His 
gise distressed her. He saw that it did so, and he enjoyed h-jr 
annoyance as the be^nning of his triumph. He howed asaent- 
ingly, and said, as if they were upon the best of terms with 
each other, " My lovely friend, yoa shall he obeyed, rely upon 
it. When we next meet here, my charming feir, I trust 
you will not prove so entirely inaccessible as you now are to 
this poor mortal, whom you affect to despise because he 
admits that he is a child of earth, and no seraph." 

He seized her hand, kissed it passionately, and hastily left 
the room with an "^ Tivederd!" 

Hulda heard his steps descending the stairs, and the house- 
door dose after him. Then she hreathed freely, and, rin^ng 
the hell, gave orders that if Herr Lippow ever came again he 
should not be admitted. Neither Frau Koaen nor Beata 
could understand such an order. " What can she mean to 
do ?" said Beata. " She has some plan in her head." 

" Of course she has," said her mother, " and a very fine 
plan. She will catch Philibert ; for she is just a& prudent 
and cold as Foodora," 



CHAPTER XX. 

Evert evening that Lippow appeared, the theatre was 
crowded. There had been no such receipts since Feodorj,'s 
last three nights: and even Hulda, repugnant as Michael's 
presence upon the at;^ alwSys was to her, could not but adtait 
that he was a great artist. 

The manager, the director, Lelio, and all the kabituAs of 
the theatre, with Philihert at their head, were loud in thei? 
admiration of him. In private as well as in public he con 
trived to make himself quite the hero of the day. 
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He tad attempted several times to see Hnlda again at her 
lod^ngs, but had never been admitted. He waa umised to 
sucli repulses, and bj no means inclined to submit to them in 
this ease. His vanity was piqued, and his admiration of her 
beauty increased daily. 

He tried to treat her reflisal to admit him as a jest, and to 
conquer her coldness and reserve by an air of easy friendli- 
ness. He reproached her one evening, behind the scenes, in 
the presence of Pr^ulein Delmar, for such treatment of an old 
acquaintance and companion. 

Hulda pleaded, in excuse, excessive fatigue, and the neces- 
sity that she felt of giving all the time that she could to the 
study of her new part. 

Braulein Delmar observed that Hulda had always boasted 
of her excellent memory. 

" And yet she forgets her friends !" Michael said, " and has 
no remembrance of the corridors and antocbanibers in the old 
eastle, where we young people used to laugh and talk so mer- 
rily that the joyous echoes rang again. But, tenvp-i pauati ! 
the pastor's pretty Hulda has become a great actress, and 
foists her whilom associates id the count's castle." 

The flippant tone in which these words were uttered irri- 
tated Hulda, and the thought that Fr^ulein Delmar waa 
present canaed her to foi^t all prudence. 

" I have foi^tten nothing," she said, " nothing ! I remem- 
ber perfectly distinctly every event at the caslie. But the 
memory of them awakens no pleasure within me ; and I 
wonder that you can refer to them," 

Her one waa g^ven, and she went upon the stage. Lippow 
smiled. " The same enchanting caprice, the same charming 
soubrette,— provoking in her coquetry I" 

Fraulein Delmar opened wide her eyes. " Soubrette ?" she 



" Soubrette, or — companion to a superannuated governess," 
he said, carelessly. " Call it what you will. Her mother had 
been a servant in the castle ; she was bom a serf on one of 
the countess's estates, and, being very pretl^, she found favour 
with her superioiB, as did her danghtw. She was afterwards 
married to the pastor on the estate, and her daughter was quite 
a pet at the castle," 

"But wliut about Gabrielle? What has this to do with 
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her? How did she come across G-alirielle ?" Fraulein Dclmar 
asked, eagerly. 

" Grabrielie? Perhaps she was her maid." 

"Maid? They said she was Gabrielle's daughter," said 
Fiiiulein Delmar, more and more interested. 

" What aa idea I Who said so ?" exclaimed Michael, with 
well-feigned indignation. " What a. groundless slander I" 

Frilulein Delmar assured him that the report was every- 
where credit^. Hulda herself had never denied it when it 
had been hinted at in her presence. She had rather boasted 
of Gabrielle's protection. 

"And she was a waiting-maid?" she exclaimed, with es- 
ultation. "You knew her as such?" she said, indignantly, 
" A waiting-maid, and giving herself such airs I It is d^ 
gusting 1" 

Miabael laid his hand upon her ann, "Softly, gracious 
lady ; do not he unjust. A pretty waiting-maid belongs in the 
nature of things to every distinguished household, and is by 
no means to be despised, especially when there is the making 
in her of such an artist as our lovely Hulda. I certainly have 
nothing to say against her, and yet, Heaven knows, I have 
small cause to defend her, for it was owing to her that X bad 
a most unpleasant encounter with Prince Severin and Baron 
Emanuel, the son-in-law and the brother of the cotiutess. The 
affair caused me in the end to take to the stage, and sent 
Mademoiselle Hulda back to her father's house. Well, I am 
not sorry, and the fair Hulda probably owes her present posi- 
tion to the protection of her two oavaliere." 

The second act of the play was at an end, and the actors 
retired to their dressing-rooms while the scenes were changing. 
All went on smoothly to its close, and the public were de- 
l^hted. 

Hulda had grown more composed during the progress of 
the play; but she would gladly have recalled her words to 
Michael, for she had learned to dread his smile. She was 
troubled at the thought of his hostility, and her loneliness 
oppressed her. 

If there had only been some one whom aho oc.uld ask, 
"What do you think he will do? What liave I to fear?" 
It would have been a relief to pour out her heart on paper to 
Bome one. But whither should she turn? Not to Gabrielle; 
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she had told her of the thorns which beset the path of an 
actrras, and to her she must be mute when these thorns 
wounded her. And Feodoia was awaj with her husband,- — 
and there was no one elsa beside. 

No one I for she had ent herself loose from the friends of 
her childhood's home, and, even if she had not, their counsel 
would have availed her little in the world in which she now 
dwelt, and from which the young pastor would fain have lured 
her back to the old parsonage. She thought of it with emo- 
tion. How many still lived unknown and content in such a 
little homel Such a fate had once been hers, but she had re- 
jected the love of him who would have bound her to it always. 
Was it her fault that her love for Emanuel had sprung to life 
within her when she was little more than a child ? 

Hicliael's presence had called np all the past, and again she 
was conscious, with bitter pain, of her unhappy, rejected love. 
What was all the applause of the crowd in comparison with 
the look of pleasure with wMch Emanuel had once listened 
to a song from her? How happy she had been at his side ! 
What blissful hopes hovered above ter siek-bed when he had 

E laced the ring upon her finger"! And now? Where was the 
appiness that his love had broi^ht her? What could she 
hope for now but the admiration, the homage, that gratified 
her ambition but never satfefled her heart? Was this what 
she had so longed for in life ? 

She dared not pursue these thoughts; they were vain, and 
did but cripple her power. She sat down to her piano, i 
tried to lose herself in playing and singing t' ' " 
her childhood and her home. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The foHowing evening " Fauat" was to be piayed. Lelio 
had promiBed to come in the morning to read with her; but 
he did not appear; instead came Philibert, "to rest himself in 
her aodety," as he said. 

The espression seemed to her rather familiar; but he was 
so fiill of the delights of an entertainment he had given to 
Lippow the preceding evening, at his villa, and had so miich 
to saj, that Hulda scarcely had time to reply. There was, 
however, something odd in his conduet towwds her; it ^ps 
greatly changed. He seemed to be trying to emulate Michael's 
flippant manner, and to bear himself as if he had established 
a kind of claim upoii Hulda. She said nothing, but she en- 
deavoured to show him, by her grave air of reserve, how dis- 
tasteful aueh behaviour waa to her. 

Philibert laughed at her serious face. " In the name of all 
that is sacred, fairest Hulda," he cried, "are you never going 
to resign your rSle? Why mate us all miserable for nothing? 
Must one positively be either a prince or a baron to find favour 
with you?" 

Hulda uttered a cry of absolute terror ; for now she knew 
the cause of Philibert's changed demeanour; but he inter- 
preted her cry according to his own ideas. 

"You cannot complain of me," he said. "I have never 
tried to learn anything with regard to you tjiat you wished to 
conceal, and I certainly should never adore you the less because 
in times past, before I knew you, you were perhaps scarcely 
BO strict in your watch over jour heart as at present. The 
only thing " 

Hulda could no longer contain herself, and with glowing 
cheeks she interrupted him, while her eyes filled with angry 
tears. "The only thing that I have to say to you is, that X 
think it most insulting that you should believe the words of 
a strange man, who was dismissed from the service of Prince 
Severin because he conducted himself improperly towards me, 
sooner tlian mine, although you know me well, and although 
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no one can with truth reproach me with ray conduct at any 
period of my life." 

She arose and went into tJie nest room. He was about to 
follow her, but paused, reflecting that he cartaialy had made 
a false st«p in acting upon information which might not after 
all be correot. Still, he was not prepared to admit that he had 
insulted Hulda. He waa always true to his eharacter of selfish 
egotism, and was ready now to ascribe her indignation to hia 
own folly in having spoiled her by the groat respect and for- 
bearance that he had always shown her. He thought he knew 
how to (ame her without allowing this day's interview to be 
productive of unpleasant consequences. 

He took out a card from his letter-case, wrote upon it 
Faust's words, — 



y yours" above his name, and, after 
placing it where it must meet Hulda's eye immediately upon 
her return, left the house. 

She entered the room as soon as he left it, saw the card, 
read it, and tore it into pieces. 

This was the pain she could not away with ; this it was 
that made the position which she occupied at times unen- 
durable to her. Although her Boul and her life were both 
pure, men regarded this purity as only a matter of whim, and 
to be laid aside at some time of her career. An actress was 
looked upon as game, sooner or later to fall a prey to the suc- 
cessful huntsman, and men permitted themselves to think and 
speak of her in a way that would be an insult to other 
women. 

What to her were the applause and admiration of an audi- 
ence, although the expression of them made her heart throb 
esultingly, if in the retirement of her home she was not safe 
from insult to her moral sense and maidenly dignity? What 
pleasure could she feike in the flowers thrown to ner by women 
as a return for the delight her acting had afforded them, while 
she felt herself shut out like a pariah from social intercourse 
with them ? The admiration that was yielded to the artist 
■was no consolation for the want of the respect that should be 
pMd to the woman, She could not endure the consciousness 
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that sbe was continuallj in danger of attack ; it humiliated 
her in her own ejes to be ohliged to esculpate, to defend her- 
self. And this very afternoon, when she had hoped to be ab- 
sorbed by her art, when " Fanst" was to be played, the burden 
of her existence seemed heavier than ever. 

The weather waa charming as ahe drove to the theatre, 
where the spacious vestibule was already thronged with people. 
As she passed, Huidawas recognized by many; she was poin!\id 
at and stared at, so that she was glad to ent^ the long corridor 
that led behind the scenes. On her way to her dressing-room 
she met Michael and Lelio, both already dressed. She had 
hitherto seen Lelio only in youthful costumes ; in the dress of 
Faust, for the first act, he seemed like a stranger, and as such 
he now conducted himself towards her. He did not oifer her 
his hand, he refrained from his usna! friendly greeting. She 
could not understand his behaviour, and, since he had not kept 
his appointment with her in the morning, she asked, "Are 
you not well, Lelio ? Has anything happened 7" 

He replied in the affirmative. She begged him to tell her 
what had befallen him. He made an evasive reply, and ahe 
thought she saw an unpleasant smile upon Michael's &ee. She 
could not tell, however, whether it was the effect of her 
question or of the paint which, in the most masterly manner, 
he had employed for Mephistopheles. He soon solved her 
doubt. 

" You see now, fair lady," he said, as Lelio walked away, 
" that every one is not so patient as your humble servant ; not 
every one will bear with your caprices as does your old friend, 
who forgot everything as soon as he saw you. Everything, 
Hulda 1 everything I To-night we shall enjoy together a fine 
revenge. To-night you will sing ^ lo trionfo!' with me." 

" I do not understand you," said Hulda, the terror that she 
always felt in this man's presence stealing over her. 

" Have patience, and you will see I" he said, bowing with 
the sneer that suited his r6le, and limping away. She went 
to dress. The overture waa nearly finished, and after it the 
first act passed brilliantly. 

The magnifi.oeni rendering of Mephisto, never exaggerated, 
always sustained, not only held the audience entranced, but also 
delighted the other actors. Hulda's fancy was as it were spell- 
bound by it. She seemed to see Michad for the first time in 
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his own character, as if untii now he had always been dis- 
guised, and the shudder with which she should dramatically 
have regarded him waa genuine. 

At last the curtain rose for the second act, and Gretohen 
issued &om the church on the right of the stage, and advanced 
to cross the scene, her head bent, her prayer-book in her hand. 
Leiio, as Faust, hastily approached; she raised her eyes at his 
address, and saw just above her, in the proscenium-box, Clarissa 
and Prince Severin. 

This, then, waa what Michael had meant. 

"A. tremor ran through her limbs, a burning blush suffused 
her neck and cheeks ; she could hardly lift her eyes ; the few 
words that she had, to utter were spoken with the shrinking 
timidity of a child, and she did not recover herself until she 
had left the stage and no longer felt the eyes of the prince 
and Clarissa's glass directed towards her. 

The audience found the first encounter of Gretchen and 
Faust admirable ; it was the unanimous opinion that maidenly 
terror had never been so naturally expressed before. It 
augured well for Hulda's success in her new r81e. 

How did she play it? She could not tell, for her heart waa 
full to breaking. She could scarcely recover herself amid the 
memones that came sui^;ing over her. Intense longing to see 
Emanuel only once more, to hear him speak one word, over- 
poweied her as she saw Clai'issa; and she had loved Clarissa 
herself SO dearly. Clarissa had been as kind as a sister to her. 
What must she think when she saw her here with Michael ? 
How could she comprehend that Hulda had left her home to 
become an actress ? 

There was no need to feign the lon^ng and the woe in the 
song at the spinning-wheel. She could hardly su£B.cicntly re- 
strain the emotion that filled her eyes with tears, and never 
had she felt so painftiUj, so intensely, how she had belonged 
to Emanuel alone, how he had been all the world to her, and 
how passionately she still loved him and him only, as when, 
in the recklessness of despair, throwing aside all maiden shame, 
she sang the last two verses from her very soul : 
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A storm of enthuaiasm greeted her at the close. The prince 
leaned far over the front of the box aad applauded vigorously. 
He evidently vrished to attract Hulda's attention. CHariaaa 
dried her tears, and as Hulda looked up at her she thought 
she saw in the fine eyes — eyes that were bo like Emanuel's — a, 
glance of kindly recognition. 

Hulda clasped her hands upon her breast aa she curtsied 
lO the audience when she was called before the curtain ; but 
she thought only of Clari^a. She would have given all the 
fame in the world to have thrown herself only once into the 
princess's arms as the pastor's Hulda. 

The tremendons fbrce of the poem took complete possession 
of her during the rest of the play. She forgot herself utterly. 
Only when the fiend whispered ia her ear as she knelt praying 
before the altar did her own lon^g stir within her, but to 
be overborne by the mighty stream of poetry that earned her 
through tho drama upoa its waves. 

When the curtain fell at the close of the evening, the actors 
in the principal parts were loudly called for ; and when Hulda 
appeared, conducted by Michael and LelijB, the prince's "Braval 
braval" repeated so often and with such enthusiasm gave the 
cue to the audience, who overwhelmed her with applause, 
creatii^ her, as it were, the heroine of the evenii^, 

Michael could scarcely contwn his rage. For years he had 
looked forward to the day when he should veri^ his own 
words and cause his former master — the man who had so mal- 
treated him — to regard him with admiration. To-day tliia 
gratification would, he thought, have been his, for Mephisto- 
pheles was the part in which he tad won the most enthusiastic 
applause ; but his hopes had been iu vain. The growing en- 
thusiasm of the mass had followed him from scene to scene ; 
but the prince and Clarissa had been entirely unmoved, and at 
the last decisive moment the prince's dislike had snatched from 
him the triumph of which he felt certain, to bestow it upon a 
pretty faoe. He hated Hulda with a bitter hatred. Ho would 

» Bayard Taylor' stranBlation. 
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have liked to crush her under foot, and, scarcely moving nis thin 
!ip8, lie whispered, loud enough to be heard both by Hulda and 
Lelio, "What a faithfijl Celadon I He baa not foi^otten the 
good old times, or what the future may have in store foi- him." 
" Odious !" eselajmed Hulda, as she withdrew behind the 
curtain. Her pleasure in the applause she had received was 
gone. Insulted, melancholy, at odds with herself, and wearied 
in mind and body, she turned from the scene of her triumph 
to the solitude of her rooms, to ponder sadly upon the days 
when she had helped the Countesa Clarissa with her tahkavoi 
vivantt and longed so childishly for the world in which she 
now lived. Ah, it was no paradise I There was neither resi 
nor peace fo be found in it. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

The princess had been so delighted by Hulda's beauty and 
talent that she would gladly have soaght her out that very 
evening after the olose of the performance. She reminded 
her husband bow she had always maintained that Hulda was 
a most rem^kable person. " If only," said she, " that dis- 
agreeable Michael had not been npon tbe same stage, I should 
have enjoyed this evening's entertainment more than any acting 
I have ever seen before. But it must be very difficult for the 
poor girl to have to play with Michael and he in constant 
intercourse with him." 

The prince shru^ed bis shoulders. " You forget that 
Hulda is no longer tbe pastor's daughter who was for awhile 
beneath your mother's roof. She has been two years upon 
the stage, and the boards of a theatre are slippery ground for 

Clarissa iudignantJy repelled any idea that Hulda could bo 
less lovely and true than she had known her. 

" It may be," rejoined her husband, " that your confidence 
does not mislead you, but let us be cautious. It would be 
very unfortunate both foB her and ourselves (o cscite hopes 
by advances on our pMt which we might afterwards regret," 
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His wife inaisted, however, that no caution n 
she hoped she should eee her the next day. Tlien she won- 
dered whether Baron Emanuel had ever seen her upon t!ie 
stage, what he had thought of her, and whether her art had 
consoled her for her lost love. " For," said she, " Hulda'a 
love for our uneie was pure and fervent." 

" Emanuel, too, loved her,— loved her very dearly ; he made 
no conoealmeut of it," the prince added, with the air of one 
alluding to what is long past and done with. 

" It was all the more inexcusable on hie part to ^ve her 
up," cried Clarissa. 

" Yo« are romantic enough for a country pastor's daughter 
yourself, dear," said her husband, as supper was aanounoed. 

The landlord of the hotel waited upon them at supper, and 
trusted, with a profound bow, that their highnesses had enjoyed 
the performance at the theatre ; adding that Herr Lippow was 
staying in the -house, and that the great actor had mentioned 
that he had formerly been acquainted with his highnoBS. 

The prince, at these words, looked at his wife with a mean- 
ii^ smile that did not escape the host's observation, although 
the princess immediately questioned him as to whether ha 
knew anything of Fraulein VoUmer. 

" No more, your highness," the man replied, " than what is 
generally known about our actresses. She lives very retired, 
and is very prudent " 

The prince interrupted him. " Then no one knows anything 



"Nothing at alJ, your highness, since she came here," re- 
plied the host, with an evident emphasis npon the last words. 

The prince noticed it. " What do you mean ?" he asked. 

The man looked from the prince Ut the princess. "No one 
knows exactly," he replied, " how the young lady oame to go 
upon the stage, or where she comes from. There are all sorts 
of stories about that. Herr Lippow seems to have known her 
veiy well." 

This was too much for tfce prince's sense of justice. " Herr 
Lippow," he said, very decidedly, " certainly knew Mademoi- 
selle no better than did the princess and myself. We take a 
more than common interest in the young artist, because she is 
the daughter of a dergjman upon the priueess's family estate 
and once belonged to her mother's household. Bemind Herr 
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Lippow of this, and' tell him plainly you heard it from me. 
Pvay do aot forget to do so." 

With this an end waa put to the conversation. Clarissa 
was grieved and annoyed. Her husband was aii the more 
anxious to gratify her desire to see Hulda, and the nest 
morning he left the hotel some time bcfoi^j his wife's hour for 
rising. In the hall, as he went out, he asked of the host 
where Hulda loi^ed. The man wouid have sent a servant to 
show him the way, but this service the prince declined; and 
L'ilio, who happened to be just entering the hotel to keep au 
early appointment with Michael, saw the prince take his way 
to Frau Rosen's. 

Immediately after Michael's first performance with Lelio 
and Hulda, he had proposed that they should together give a 
test performance in the royal capital, where he was at present 
engaged, and had written to make arrangements to that effect. 
Only upon the previous morning he had spoken of the great 
advantage that both Lelio and Hulda would enjoy in thus 
paving' the way for a departure from the provincial town 
where they had been fettered for so long. But to-day he 
seemed to have changed hie mind. He pretended to have 
found a letter awaiting his return from " Faust," in which the 
manager of the royal theatre refused to give Hulda an opening 
there, since he had once seen her play, and had been by no 
means impressed. "And, indeed," said Michael, "she is far 
too vain to be really effective with others. She is too much 
occupied with heradf," 

Lelio, who had played with her now for more than two 
years, and had never thought her vain or self-occupied upon 
the stage, stated his opinion of her; but Micliael maintained 
that she played to the audience, and was always ready to 
coquetto with, the men in the proscenium-box. 

" Why, you yourself must have seen last night how palpable 
her coquetry was with one of her earliest friends and patrons. 
Her eyea were so riveted upon Prince Severin that in the 
love-seenes you were almost ridiculous, making love fo her ear 
and chin, while she was regarding the prince. And you and 
I were no more than her trmn-bearers when the prince saw fit 
to single l.or out for hib special admiratbn, even in the presence 
of his wife, who long ago learned to put the best face upon 
hie vagaries." 
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Lelio's nature was bonest and true, and lie was not naturally 
inolined to believe evil of otBera ; but his vanity as aa act<ir 
was his weak point, and te eoiild not endure the idea of 
having stood like Hulda's train-bearer, while the prince lav- 
ished his applause upon her alone. He did not understand 
why ho had not immediately seen through all Hulda's man- 
ceuvres to attract the prince's attention ; and, more annoyed 
than he cared to show, he said, as if to himself, " He has jnst 
gone te see her." 

"Who?" asked Michael. , 

" The prince, to see Hulda," Lelio explained. " He was 
asking the host where she hved as I passed the office." 

" In order to make it Becm as if he did not know," said 
Michael. " Or perhaps you really believe the prince's arrival 
an accident, just on the day when Hulda wm to play Gretchen 
for the first time, and when he might be of use to her ? Oh, 
she is a sly one I She always knew how to take precious good 
care of herself. We must he on our guard," 

He said no more ; but Leho felt bitterly a^rieved and 
mortified. 

He had thought well of Hulda, and had helped her when 
he could, but she had deceived him in every respect. He 
Lad been a tool in her hands, to be nsed for her own ends. 
This was more than the vanity of a man, and especially of an 
actor, could forgive. He had done with Hulda ; he despised 
her. 

Meanwhile, the prince had not fi)und Hulda at home; but 
Beata had shown him to her room, where he had written a 
couple of lines to her, which he sealed and left upon her 
table. 

When he returned to his hotel, the princess was awaiting 
him at the breakfiist-table. He bade her guess where he bad 
been so early, a riddle that she easiiy solved, thanking him for 
leaving Hulda an invitation to come to her during the course 
of the day. 

" How did her rooms look?" Clarissa asked. 

" So pleasant and so exquisiteiy neat that I kept looking 
round for Mias Kenney," replied the prince. 

Clarissa declared that thjs was a very good sign, and he 
did not contradict her. " Nevertheless," he said, " one or two 
things betokened an unusual degree of luxury. Her writing- 
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table waa beautifiJiy furnished, and in the adjoining rooni, the 
door of which stood open, there waa such a toilet-table as never 
conld have been procured with the salary paid by a provincial 
manager, while of course the prescribed parrot was not want- 
ing, and I suppose the inevitable poodle had gone to walk with 



Clarissa laughingly scolded him for his suspicious nature ; 
and, as they were not to proceed on their jonmey until late in 
the afternoon, he left her to visit one or two military friends 
in the town. ^ 

He had not been long gone when her servant broi^ht her 
a wreath of cornflowers, saying that the lady who had brought 
them begged that her highness would allow her to sec her, 

"It isHuldal" cried the princess, and instantly ordered that 
she should be admitted. As she entered, Clarissa, touched 
by the remembrance of former da^, went to meet her, with 
both hands extended. Hulda stooped, as of old, to kiss her 
hand, but the princess prevented her, and pressed her lips upon 
her brow. 

Then, as she saw how elegantly Hulda was dressed, and re- 
membered what Sevcrin had said about the lusuiy in her rooms, 
she grew embarrassed, and Hulda noticed it. 

" I must entreat your highness's pardon for my intrusion," 
she said ; " but when I saw you in the box last n^t I was so 
overcome by home-sickness that it Jeft me no rest. Therefore 
I came out early this morning, and thought the cornflowers 
might plead for me." 

" There was no need of that," cried the princess ; " believe 
me, I had not foi^tten you. We were delighted last even- 
ing to see what an artist you have become; and the piinco 
went to your house this morning to ask you Iti come to me." 

Hulda did not know this,— she had come of her own accord ; 
and now that she felt the uncertainty in Clarissa's manner, 
she wondered how she had found courage to do so ; for in 
Clarissa's presence the fidelity and devotion with which she 
Btill dung to the man who had foigott«n her, oppressed her 
like some heavy weight. She could not conceal from herself 
that it was the hope of hearing something of Emanuel that 
had lured her hither, and this consciousness robbed her de- 
meanour of that easy grace that had gradually become natural 
K> her. She wished she had not come. 
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Her embarrassment infected Clarissa. They sat in silence 
for a few moments, and then the princess said, " You really 
enchanted us last evening ; there is a great future before you. 
I tj-ust you are happy in the profession you have chosen?" 

Hulda easily read the thoughts of her noble questioDBr. 
" Yea," she replied, " I am proud of my profession, and the 
applause that you and the prince, your husband, accorded ma 
last evening made me very happy for the time." 

" For the time ? Thea you are not so always?" the princess 
asked. 

"Who could say that she was always happy?" Hulda 
replied, with evident reserve. 

" True, true," the princess assented, with a conventional 
aigh. " But," she added, prompted by a certMnly pardonable 
curiosity, " how came you to leave your home, to break off 
your engagement with the pastor and go upon the stage?" 

Hulda waB chilled and saddened. She had hoped that 
Clarissa had really been fond of her, and she was not even 
informed as to the most superficial facts of her life. But she 
quietly replied, " Your highness^ is in error upon one point. 
I never was engaged to the pastor." 

" No ? r thought I heard that he wished to marry you, 
and that you were betrothed to him." 

" He wished to marry me." 

"And you refused him? Why? My mother has a great 
respect for him; she praises him highly." 

" He deserves it all, and I myself esteem Mm greatly ; 
but " 

" But ?" the princess repeated. 

" I had no heart to ^ve him I" Hulda replied, firmly and 
gravely. 

The tone in which she spoke these words, the blush that 
overspread her check, reveled to the princess the thoi^ht- 
lessness and injustice of which she had been guilfy with regard 
to her. Hulda now prepared to depart, feeling sadly that this 
meeting had not answered her expectations. A similar thought 
probably occurred to Clarissa. 

"Are you going," she cried, "already?" And the affec- 
tion that she really felt for Hulda asserted itself in spite of 
all other conaderations. " Have you no more time for me? 
I BO rejoiced at the idea of seeing you agMn, of thanking you 
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for the pleasure you gaye me ]ast evening; and, more thao 
all," she added, " I hoped to hear from you that you were 
happy. But it seems to me that you are not so content as my . 
interest in you would have you. You do not look happy. le 
there anything that distresses you ? Tell me what it is, dear 
Hulda." 

Afl she Bpoke, she took Hulda's hand and drew her down 
again upon the lounge beside her The tone of her voice 
touehed Holda; she did not wish to appear ungrateful, and, 
coUectiag herself, she said, " I cannot explam to your h^h- 
ness how I came to go upon the sta^e , it would tike more 
time than you have to ^ve me, aud I assure you I take 
del^ht in my art. But the world in which I am forced to 
live is very different frem the one in which I grew up. I am 
a stranger in it, and I trust I shall always remain so. One 
may be "a great artist, greater than I can ever hope to become, 
and yet be very lonely. ' 

She paused, wondering how she could have said so much. 
Clarissa shook her pretty head thoughtfully. " The prince 
was right," she said, "when he told me that the path of a 
femous actress is not so brilliant as I had supposed it, but beset 

by dangers — and ■" She did not finish her sentence, but 

added, hastily, " Now I am doubly glad to have seen you I" 

AgM.n she paused, and then, eloping Hulda's hand in both 
her own, said, " One need only look into your eyes, Hulda, to 
know that you have remained true to yourself. But will it 
always be so? It would give me great pain, should I ever 
see you again, to find that you had not been able to withstand 
the dazzling temptations that must inevitably assail you. I 
always thought well of you ; I loved you, and hoped one day 
to have you with me." 

She paused once more, for she remembered what had put a 
stop to these intentions and plans, and she was also struck by 
the contrast between Hulda's present position and the lot she 
had meant to provide for her. But fear lest Hulda should, as 
the princess phrased it in her own. mind, go astray, conquered 
her confusion. " Do not think me intrusive, but did they not 
try to dissuade you frem going upon the stage?" 

"What good would it have done?" replied the artist. "All 
must follow the dictates of their own judgment in planning 
their own fiittire." 
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"And have you. never regretted the step that you took ? 
Suppose you had deceived yourself as to your powers ?" 

" Then," said Hulda, and her glorious eyes looked full and 
clear into those of the princciss, "no eaxthly consideration 
would have tempted me to remain upcffl the stage. 'A house 
divided against itaeK must fall.' I have relied upon myself 
and the powers with which G-od gifted me, and I shall never 
be " 

She interrupted herself suddenly, for she had almost uttered 
the words, " I shall never he unworthy of Emanuel's love," 
and arose again to take her departure. 

Clarissa also arose. She felt Hulda's superiority, and it 
humiliated her; hut her affection for Hulda and her good 
hesirt helped her to conquer the weakness that rebelled against 
such humiliation. She asked if Hulda would not await the 
prince's return. 

Hulda took out her watch, and replied that she must go to 
take her part in the rehearsal of a comedy. 

"A comedy, after our conversation? That must be very 
hard I" cried Clarissa. 

" One beoomes acoustomed toforget one's self in one's work," 
Hulda rejoined, with a patient and gentle expression that made 
her, Clarissa thought, quite irresistible. 

She took the light mantle from the lounge, where Hulda 
had laid it upon her entrance, and said, as she put it around 
her shoulders, " My mother will be rejoiced to hear from jou ; 
she, and aU the rest of us, had such a warm friendship for 
your fiimiiy." 

Hulda asked after the countess. Clarissa replied that she 
was with the young count, who had had a son born to him, 
and that she hoped to see her when the prince and herself 
should return in the autumn from the visit they were about 
to make. She then aceompauied her to the door, hat upon its 
threshold she was suddenly overcome by an emotion of sym- 
pathy for the young artist ; she had, as it were, a revelation 
of all that HuJda had suffered and endured, and, turning to her, 
she threw her arms around her and clasped her to her heait. 

" Dear Huida !" she cried, " farewell, and, whatever may 
happen to yon, remember how I have learned to-day to love 
and value you, and that in me you have a faithful friend. 
Thmk of me often I" 
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They were both greatly moved, and embraced and kLssed 
each other. Theu Hulda went to her work, and the princess 
stood at the window, looking after her. 

" What a wife she would have been for Emanuel I" she 
thought, and the prince, when he returned, found her quite 
earned away by her enthusiasm for the young artist. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

The prince and Clariaaa had never before visited Castle 
Palienhorat, whither they were now bound ; nor had they seen 
Baron EmaDue! since the news of the severe illness of the 
prince's lather had occasioned their sudden departure from the 
countess's castle. 

Years had passed since then, but from the time of his rup- 
ture with Konradine Emanuel had never left hb ancestral 
home, except to attend to business matters in the provincial 
capital. 

He had reasted all efforts upon- the part of his relatives to 
lure him thence, and had found in the labour and duties of 
Lis position a peace of mind which was evident in his letters, 
and which went far to reconcile those who loved him to the 
'solitude of his life. 

Since the birth of the young count's first son the count^s 
had become completely ahsorbwl in him, and the idea of unit- 
ing two names and two inheritances in his small person was 
fast taking possession of her. She no longer ti'oubled herself 
with regard to her brother's luture. She lived almost entirely 
in her son's family, and even her correspondence with Emanuel 
and with her daughter and son-in-law was greatly interrupted 
by the care and attention she bestowed upon her young 
grandson. 

Emanuel had driven to the river-bank to receive his guests; 
he was delighted to show to the prince, who was much inter- 
ested in the management and improvement of hie own estates, 
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the manifold dteratioos and iinproYeineut3 that had been made 
at FaUtenhorst since lie had iaherited it. 

Koada, bridges, hedges, and the cottages of the labourers, as 
well aa the labourers themselves, had ail undei^one great changes. 
Clarissa declared that she never should have recognized the 
castle or the surrounding grounds from the pictures of it which 
she had seen, and which, greatly to her mother's displeasure, 
she had found estrcmelj gloomy and unattractive. "Indeed, 
it is a bles^ng, my dear uncle," she said, "that you have heen 
able to make the old place look so cheerful and home-like." 

Emanuel was in the best of spirits, and the old confidential 
intercourse was soon established between the uncle and niece. 
One morning at breakfast the conversation turned upon the 
many privations that neceraarily resulted from a lif m th 
country. The two men in their walk afterwards pureu d th 
same theme, and shortly came to speak of the d v a d ht 
that the prince and Clarissa had passed in the old comm 1 
town which was Hulda's present home. 

The prince asked whether his wife had told h un 1 i 
their late theatrical experience, and when Emanu 1 pi d a 
the negative, went on to say, ■' I)o you remembec my valet, the 
man whom I sent off from my mother-in-law's castle ? He 
has become an. actor, and has grown quite famous. He was 
born for the stage. Xou must have seen his name, Lippow, in 
the papers. I really could hardly help laughing when our host 
informed us, upon our arrival at his hotel, that we should have 
an opportunity of seeing the celebrated Lippow that evening 
as Mephisto. Of course we availed ouraelvea of it." 

"And what did you think of him?" asked Emanuel. 

" Admkable I an admirable actor I" replied the prince. " I 
asked myself continually how such a scoundrel could ever be- 
come so finished an artist." 

He said nothing more, and Emanuel walked on undecided 
for awhiie; then suddenly, with an effort, he said, "I suppose 
you must have seen Hulda also? She is greatly praised. Is 
she a good actress?" 

" More than that I" replied the prince. " Some of her tones 
and gestures are absolute j irresistible. Clarissa was so touched 
by her acting that she insisted upon seeing her in private and 
talking with her. I wonder that she has not told you of it. 
She always had a great affection for Hulda, — as we al! had. 
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She sent her a little remembrance when we 3eft. Let her tell 
you ahout it herself." 

A servant here approached to announce the arrival of Herr 
von Bamcfeld, not, however, before Emanuel had been made 
aware how impossible it was that he should speak of Hulda 
himself, or hear her spoken of, with indifference, and how 
precious, he might almost saj sacred, her memory was to 



CHAPTER SXIY. 

The most delightfiil weather prevailed at Palkenhorst during 
the visit of Emanuel's guests; the days passed quickly in the 
enjoyment of a companionship from wtich the baron had been 
so long debarred; and when the last afternoon of the prince's 
stay arrived, it found the guests as unwilling to depart as the 
host was to speed the parting. Severin rode over to pay a 
farewell visit to the Von Bamefelds, whose society he had 
greatly enjoyed during his stay, and Clarissa and Emanuel be- 
took Miemselves to the shelter of the castle, and the embrasure 
of one of its windows, to avoid a passing shower, that had in- 
terfered with their drive. As they sat looking over the wide 
expanse of field and fell, Clarissa suddenly laid her hand upon 
Emanuel's and said, "As I look abroad from this window, and 
then around me in this grand old castle, and reflect that you 
are alone here in your woods and Adds, alooe in this huge 
home, — even in winter, — this immense estate seems to me more 
like a burden than a pleasure to yon." 

Emanuel looked at her with a smile. " You are the first," he 
said, " who has ever suspected that such a large estate might not 
be a pleasure to me, and therefore I do not hesitate to confess 
to you that I looked forward with no satisfaction to its pos- 
session. At the time of my brother's death, however, when I 
hoped to found a happy home here 'for Konradine and myself, 
I became interested in the place; and," he added, quietly, after 
a short pause, "when that espectation was not fulfilled, the 
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work I found to do here was a great eongolation. There was 
full occupation for inj time and thoughta in the improvement 
of the condition of those ahout me, who looked to me as their 
lord and master." 

"And yo« are contented, then?" asked the joung princess, 
looking affectionately up into hia face, and noticing as she 
looked the few whit« threads among his dark curia. " You 
are still young, Emanuel, younger than Severin. Do you 
never think now of maiTying?" 

"The experiences that I have had," he replied, "are not 
enconraging." 

"Oh," cried Clarissa, "I do not mean to urge you, my dear 
uncle, as ray mother used to do. You and Konradine were 
not suited to each other. You never loved her— ■" 

"And when I did love," he interrupted her, "loved with 
Intensity, and was loved in return with a rare affection, I was 
fettered by this entailed' estate, and resigned for its sake a 
happiness that can never be mine again, invoking npon myself, 
'n my deluded folly, the old curse, from which love would have 



Ho stflod up. Clarissa was grieved ; she had not meant to 
p^ ber uncle hy awakening such memories within him. She 
arc«e also, and took his arm. 

"Forgive me I" she said, gently. 

"What is there to foi^ve?" he replied; then, presmug her 
hand, he added, "We will not speak of thafcl But I hear from 
the prince that you saw Hulda upon the stage, and in your 
rooms. Tell me all about it, my child, and just how it hap- 
pened. I shall so iike to hear you admire her. How did yon 
find her ? and is she happy ? Is she stiJl as lovely and as gentle 
as in those dear old days?" 

He sat down, and drew Clarissa beside him. She nestled 
close to his side, Mid in the darkening twilight told him of her 
whom he loved, told him all that he wished to hear. 

She kept nothing from him; neither the surprise that it 
had been to her ta see Hulda upon the stage, nor the delight 
she had taken in the artist. She told him how the prince had 
warned her agwnst seeking Hulda out, how he had jested 
about the arrangement of her I'oi.ms, and that what he 
said had caused a certain mistrust of her in her own mind. 
Then came the account of the interview, and the love and 
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respect it had awakened for Hulda, from whom she had parted 
affectionately and sadly. 

As she spoke, she warmed with her theme. Emanuel did 
not once interrupt her. Sometimes she thought that the hand 
she held clasped in hers tremhled, but it had grown too dark 
for her to see his features distiuutly. When she had finished, 
heT«e. ^ ' 

"And I ima^ned her entirely absorbed in her profession, 
which had a chajm for her in her earliest years. I thought . 
of her as surrounded by admiration and intoxicated with ap- 
plause, I wished to think her happy,'" he said. 

Claiissa said she thought her happy, so fer as her profession 
was concerned. 

"If she is not entirely at peace with herself, she cannot be 
happy," said Emanuel. 

"When she had gone from me," said Clarissa, "I thought 
I had not shown her plainly enough how I prized her, and, 
because I could donothing for her and had nothing of any 
value with me, I sent her a couple of lines and a little cruci- 
fix that I had worn from, childhood and that she used to 
admire greatly when she was with us in the castle." 

"The little gold crucifix with the cherubs' heads?" asked 
Emanuel. 

"Yes," said Clarissa, in some embarrassment; "the crucifix 
of the Baroness Erdmuth. I ought not, perhaps, to have 
given it away, and I should be sorry to have my mother know 
it. But I really had nothing else at hand just then; and as, 
according to the family legend, it preserves its wearer from 
danger, I thought Hulda might need it more than I. I am 
sure she was pleased with it. Do not be vexed about it; it 
was ft sudden impulse." 

"I?" cried Emanuel. "I shall always be grateful to you, 
Clarissa, forsendihgit." He kissed her hand and said no more. 

The servanta soon after brought in lights, and, after some 
talk upon other matters, Clarissa said, "When we were speak- 
ing just now of" the little orucifix, I remembered that all 
the old silver, and many memoriais of our ancestors, of which 
my mother has often spoken, are here in the castle. Will you 
not show them to me before I leave Falkenhorst?" 

Emanuel was quite ready tc do SO. He sent for the castellan, 
who had had the care of these relics now for two generations," 
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and before long the old iDan, with a solemuity that would 
haTO befitted some grand state ceremony, arranged in due 
order upon the table before the young princess heavy old silver 
tankards, artistically wrought silver urns, silver table-forniture, 
mighty silver candlesticks, and a variety of small boxes deco- 
rated with silver dmIs. 

The sifycr p!ate was magnificent, but the contents of the 
boics were comparatively worthless,-— consisting of antique 
ornaments of no intrinsic value; to each of them, liowever, 
some family legend or tale was attached, with all of which 
Emanael was fiimliar, to Clarissa's great delight, who Ustened 
eagerly fo what he had to tell her of her ancient fiimily. She 
was just replacing the articles in their several caskets, when 
the old castellan brought from a cabinet near by a small wallet 
of faded red velvet tied about with a golden cord. 

"Never mind that," said Emanuel, when he saw it; but his 
exclamation aroused Clarissa's curi<«ity. She asked what the 
little bag contained,, and was told that it was the old manu- 
script concerning the elf-king and the curse which he had 
called down upon the House of Falkenhorst. 

The princess wanted to see it, and her uncle untied the golden 
cord, carefully opened the old wallet, and took thence a leather 
cover containing a few leaves of yellow parchment, upon 
which the legend, with every detail, was wiitten, in a cramped, 
stiff handwriting. 

Clarissa found it quite impossible to decipher the antique 
characters, and, as she expressed a wish to hear it, Emanuel 
undertook to read it to her. As he slowly and distinctJv pro- 
nounced at its dose the elf-king's terrible curse, whidi had 
so strangely rested upon the Falkenhorsts for centuries, until 
in Emanuel's person the race was nigh to extinction, Clarissa 
could not suppress a shudder. 

The old castle, the old castellan, the old relics, oven her 
uncle and her own presence in this castle, seemed phantom- 
like and weird f« her, and, stretching out her hand for the 
parchment, she cried, " But that is terrible I How could so 
evil a document be preserved for centuries?" And, as she 
thought of her own two lovely boys, she added, " If there were 
any suol legend concerning the fate of our house, I would de- 
stroy it, that its dark predictions might never cast a gloom over 
my children's life." 
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Emanuel smiled. " You would destroj," he said, '■ what 
lires from parent to cliild in the mouths of the people ? ETen 
were it possible, it would not, I think, he desirable. Is not 
tlie idea of being delivered from a eurse hy youth and love 
beautiful and poetical ?" 

" Uncle," she asked, suddenly, " did Hu]da know of this 
old legend?" 

" Yea," he rephed, " she knew it." And he aMse to put the 
red wallet hack in ita cahinet. Clarissa went with him. In 
the comer of the shelf there was a little bos, of comparatively 
modem form. Without asking permission, she opened it ; 
within lay a golden ring with a blue stone, and on the inner 
side she read, " Thee and me shall bo one sever," 

She looked at Emanuel, faut did not Tcnture to ask who had 
worn the ring, which was silently laid in the hox. again and 
put hack in its comer. Just then the prince came ia from 
his ride. 

He examined the articles upon the table, expatiated upon 
the beautiftil model of the silver, and, taking up and weighing 
in his hand one of the hnge tankards, said, " What magnmcent 
use the Von Bamefelds would make of the value of Qiis I" 

Clarissa laughed. " Never let my mother hear you say 
such a thing I" she cried. " When I am with you aud 
Emanuel I feel that I am in red republican society; nothing 
is sacred in your eyes." 

" But we wonld never destroy any written documents or 
family records," said Emanuel, " Your mother, however, need 
not be afraid. When your brother comes into possession of 
Falkenhorst he shall fbd all the old femily relics safe and 
sound, and in their place — — -" 

Clarissa and the prince would not listen to such words, and 



Meanwhile the castellan was putting away all the antique 
magnificence. When he came to close the little cabinet in 
which was the ring with the blue stone and the inscription, 
Clarissa noticed that Emanuel took it from its box and put it 
upon his finger. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

After Lippow's departure there was a lull in theatrical 
activity for awhile. Both actora and public fe!t the reaction 
from die unwonted enthuaiaam that had prevmled. To Hulda 
thia period of comparatiye repose was unape^ably refreshing. 
To a certain degree she was mistreaa of her time, and uould 
ponder to her heart's content upon her interview with the 

Jonng princeaa, and the warmth and tendemeas that Clarissa 
ad shown her at its close. The whole day, after seeing her 
friend, had seemed transfigured ; and in the evening, when 
she returned to her rooms from the theatre, she had found a 
little packet awaiting her, which Beat^ said had been left for 
her, without any meaaage, by a servant of Prince Severin'a. 

Hulda instantly recognized the handwriting on the cover; 
within she found' a little crucifix, and two written lines ■ 

"Be to yourself forever true; 
Know, for the rest, God oarea for yoa I" 

The writer had signed these hnea with her Christian name, 
and H\dda read them with tears in her eyes, as she pressed the 
oruoiflx. to her lips. She had aeen it that very morning upou 
Clm^a's neck. She had recognized it then, and remembered 
how in other times, she had known that it was regarded as a 
kind of amulet, never leaving the neck of its possessor day or 
night, and she understood the tenderness that had su^ested 
sending her this token, so prized as a ianiily relic. 

She was no longer alone; she could turn in momory to the 
friend whom she had so loved, and when she longed for sym- 
pathy could recall the name of a pure and spotless woman, 
whose Ufe had never been touched by the taint of calumny that 
had spared neither Feodora nor Gabrielle. 

What were the triumphs won by those women, compared 
with the peace Hulda saw in Clarissa's eyes? And was not the 
princess's confidence in her, her affection for her, worth more 
than all the applause she had ever received upon the path which, 
before she knew how full of thorns it was, she had chosen t<i 
tread? 
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After this short lull of leisure, thorns there were in ibun 
dance. Hochbrecht questioned her one day aa to her relations 
with Gahrielle; and when Hulda told him the truth with 
an indignant repudiation of any complicity in the false report* 
that had been circulated, the oritio smiled contemptuously, 
while he ga¥e her to understand that such unconsciousneaa 
as she pretended to was quite incredible, and that her indig- 
nation seemed to him the result of the detection of her very 
clever ruse. 

She felt the insult in his looks and tones, and in her out- 
raged dignity told him that her doors would be closed against 
him in future. Such treatment from an actress, and from one, 
too, for whom he had dono such good service, was uew in his 
experience. He jested with Philihert about this fall troux 
Huida's favour only because he had credited her with a clever 
ruse, and Philihert hstened willingly, after his own repulse 
and Hulda'a consequent refusal to receive his visits. 

" We have spoiled her for the sake of her beauty," said he. 
" We have all been imposed upon by her air of innocence. 
The coy divinity must be brought to her senses, and there are 
ways and means to do so. Had it not been fijr the enthumasm 
of Prince Severin at the representation of ' Faust,' she would 
have found, although she certainly did play admirably, that 
friends who are not appreciated may grow cold." 

Hochbrecht was quite of his opinion. " A couple of scenes 
' from the ' Taming of the Shrew' might be of service to this 
Kate," he said, with a laugh ; and the friends consulted upon 
the " ways and meaua" that Philihert had alluded to. 

But Hulda was troubled and anxious with regard to the 
alteration in Lelio'a manner towards her. She had grown much 
attached t« him, and every day made his estrangement from 
her more evident and painftil. At last she asked him to appoint 
a time to visit her, for she had much td tell him. He coldly 
replied that it would be impossible for him to do so dur mg 
the next few days, and she knew that he was shortly to leave 

This took place one morning at rehearsal, and, as she pon- 
dered it at home, she could not bear the thought of losing the 
friendship of the man whom during more than two years she 
had found so honest and true. 

She sat' down at her writing-table. " What have I done to 
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you, tttyfrieud," she wrote, " that you turn from roe ? Wderein 
have l.deserTed that you should entertaia an unfiivoiirable 
opinion of me ? And you evidently do so without giving me 
a chance to repel any slander which may have reached your ears. 
We ail have a right to know of what we are accused. I can- 
not let the day pass without doing what I can to retain a 
friend whom I thought so loyal. I depend upon your coming 

She had hoped this would bring him to her instantly ; but 
it was late in the afternoon before he maxle hit) appearance. 

" I hesitated to come to you," he said, " hecause I would 
have spared both you and myself a, conversation which cannot 
but be distressing. You know, Hulda, how much I prized 
you, how I delighted in the relation between ns, which was 
that of the pureat friendship, and huw I relied upun your 
truth and honour, more even than upon my own——" 

"And what has altered all this?" Hulda interrupted him. 
" Do you trust me no longer ? What have I done to put an 
end to your faith in me?" 

He had seated himself upon the lounge; he leaned his 
head thoughtfully upon his hand and made her ao direct reply. 
" I do not blame you," he began, after' a few momenta. " I 
am uo moralist; I have seen much of the world and of every 
form of passion, and I know well how easy it is for the wealthy 
and the noble in rank to entangle In their snar^ youth and 
inexperience." 

" But what has this to do with it 1" interrupted Hulda. " Why 
do you say this to me? What does this preface mean?" 

He paused, and looked her sternly in the face. " But what," 
he continued, " I cannot foj^ve, what makes me turn from you 
with disgust, is your daring deoeit, your hypocritical display of 
purity and innocence; this seems to me so " 

" Lelio," she cried, " what do you mean ? Whom have I 
deceived ? Who dares to aceuse me of hypocrisy ? If Lip- 
pow has done this, it is he who is the deceiver and hypocrite. 
You have done me a terrible injustice if you have listened to 
the words of that man." 

" I say nothing," he went on, " of your allowing me 1» 
believe that Gabrielie was your mother " 

"What? Have I not repeatedly told you of my parents 
and of my poor mother's terrible fate ?" 
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"You have; but you never contradicted tie report that 
haa been in oirculatjon ever since you came here 'I 

"Because I never knew of it; because even now T cannot 
understand how it or^nated." 

"And yet it might do Gabrielle even now a great deal of 
harm," said Lelio. " But this ia not all. Why did you 
tell me of your stay in the countess's castle, of your relation 
to Baron Emanuel and to Prince Severiu, if yon could not tell 
me the truth with regard to them ? It is this delight that you 
have taken in deceit, this determination to pursue the devious 
ways of falsehood, because you thought there was no one who 
cduid contradict you, — this playing with the danger of leading 
us all aatray,— that has destroyed all my confidence in you ; not 
that those men took advants^e of your youth and inexperi- 
ence. Heaven knows we are none of us angels. Gabrielle 
was no saint, nor was Feodora, but they were frank and open." 

Hulda had risen ; her agitation had given place to an ab- 
solute composure. " You have gone too iar, Lelio," she said, ■ 
firmly. " There "are accusations which a friend cannot utter 
without making further friencyiip with him imposaible, and 
agidnst which it would be a disgrace to defend one's self. You 
have listened to Michael Lippow, and believed him and not 
me. I can do nothing but be silent and regret that I sought 
this interview." 

Lelio had also arisen, and his sensations were by no means 
to be envied. He had been much attached to Hulda ; he 
had ranked her far higher than any other woman whom he 
had ever known upon the stage, and her present virtuous in- 
dignation, her composure, the pure and womanly espression 
of her whole bearing, touched his eonseienee. He b^an to see 
that he had gone too far, that he had done wrong in heeding 
the slander that a stranger had poured into his ears. But he 
was not magnanimous enough to confess the wrong that he 
had done, without an efibrt to make her at least his involun- 
tary accompHce. He said, gloomily, " If you had but men- 
tioned to me at any time that you knew Lippow 1" 

" How was I to know that this Lippow was the prince's valet? 
He circulated all sorts of fables with regard to his antecedents, 
and the newspapers were full of them. And what was there 
to induce me to speak to you of a man whom I trusted I 
should be able t« fotget?" 
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To this Le!io replied only by silence ; he felt that he was 
dismissed, but could not maks up his mind to go. He saw 
the weariuesa in her looks, and it touched liim more than her 
words. 

" I cannot leave you thus I" he at last exclaimed. She did 
not answer. He then began to reveal the web of slander that 
Michael had woven around her, and, distasteinl as it was to 
her to do so, she involuntarily defended herself 

Thus they gradually eame nearer to each other again, and 
at last felt that they were reconciled. Lelio proposed to ac- 
company her in a walk, and she accepted his escort. They 
walked along as usual to all outward seeming; but Hulda had 
a sense of aloo&ess from him. The old relationship was gone.. 

Upon their return, at Hulda's door Lelio held out his hand. 
" Blot these last days and hours from your memory," he te^ed, 
"and do not think ill of me. We men are not worth much; 
but it is the fa,ult of you women if we do not think highly 
enough of you." 

" It may well be so npon the stage," said Hiilda. 

" The world is pretty much the same everywhere," he re- 
plied. " It is no Paradise." 

" But there are spheres where one breathes ' a pnier ether, a 
sublimer air,' " she insisted. 

"Yon are thinking of the lovely princess and of the crucifix," 
he made answer ; " but you do not know all that goes on in these 
higher r^ions." 

They made arrangements for the next rehearsal, and parted. 
They were to p!ay together only twice more, and then Lelio 
was to take a six weeks' vacation, during which he was to play 
for a few nighfe in the capital. Neither was sorry that the 
time of separation was so near. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

A NEW play-house, biddiDg fair to rival the rojal theatre, 
had been lately opened by private subscription in the capital 
of the kingdom, and during his stay there, Lelio, anxious to 
do all in his power to atone for his injustice towards Hulda, 
had so spoken of her to the management as to strengthen them 
in their deaire to secure her aervicea at the close of the year, 
-when her contract with Holm should have expired. 

They opened a corvespondencewithherfor this purpose; but 
suddenly, to her great surprise, the negotiation was broken off. 
Lelio's letter apprising her of this unwelcome news was in her 
hand wh^ Beat* anuounced Fraulein Delmar. Thia was so 
uncommon an event that Hulda was atartled, aware that a visit 
from Pr^ulein Delmar boded her no good. Her visitor had 
not been long with her before she espressed her compassion for 
Hulda's solitary condition, with no friend at hand to counsel 
or sympathize with her. 

Hulda replied that a fM.thfnl friend was undeniably a great 
blessing; but the ambiguous smile upon Fraulein Delmar's 
face perplexed and annoyed her. " I have pitied you from my 
very heart," the lady continued, taking H\Jda's hand in hers; 
" for you have none of Feodora's cold, calculating nature, and 
Philibert, too, is not like Van der Vlies," 

"I do not understand what your remark points at," said 
Hulda, hastily. 

"Why, do you not know," replied Praulein Delmar, "that 
it ia Philibert who has put a stop to your being engaged at the 
new theatre?" 

Hulda started. She had said nothing to any one concerning 
her affairs or hopes, and yet others knew more about them than 
she. 

"Philibert," the other continued, "does not deny it; in fact, 
he tells it to everybody who will listen. The proprietor of the 
new theatre is, as you know, hia intimate friend. He asked 
Philibert about you, and he said he was obliged to tell him 
that you did not improve, that you were monotonous, and 
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Heaven knows what else. He promised to let him know if 
jou really made any progress in jour art; he would watch 
you closely, and would speak to you upon the suhject." 

Hulda had grown pale with taror and irritation. " He will 
find it difficult to do that," she said, "as he ia no longer ad- 
mitted when he comes here." 

Fraulein Delmar looked at her inquiringly. "Tou have 
refused to admit him ?" she repeated, as though hardly able to 
believe her ears. 

"Yes, once for all. You need not suppress the feet, but 
tell it rather to all who will listen," was the reply. 

Fraulein Delmar shook her head. "How I pity you I how 
much I pity yon!" she said. "A man who seemed to adore 
you. But they are all alike." 

Then, as no reply waa made to her expressions of pity, she 
arose, and, laying her hand upon Hulda's shoulder, said, "But 
it will pass over. You must not take it so to heart. You are 
young'. You were inexperienced, — we were all so once, — you 
were deceived in him." 

" No 1" cried Hulda. "No! I was never deceived in him, 
not for one moment, since the first evening that I met him at 
Feodora's ferewell supper. No ! he was deceived in me, and 
that he eouid be so weighs now upon my conscience as if it 
were my fault." 

"How excitable, how violent you arel" said Fraulein Del- 
mar, as she rose to take her leave. " Believe me, you ought 
to take things more coolly. Although you have not known it, 
I have always wished you well, and if I can be of service to 
you, pray call upon me." 

Hulda thanked her, and accompanied her to the door, 
scarcely able to collect her thoughts. She had long known 
that the ground beneath her feet was unsafe, and that those 
around her were not to be relied upon, and were actuated hut 
too often by the meanest motives. But now she could not tell 
what their hostility oouteroplated ; she waa, as it were, feeling 
her way in the dark. She longed to leave this theatrical 
world, which had looked so bright in the distance, and began 
rcaily to repent that she had ever become an actress. 

A few nights afterwards she was to play "Emilia." It had 
always been a favourite part with her; it was the one in which 
she had made her debut. She waa glad to find so good a house 
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Vfhen the curtain rose, and her first entrance and exit were 
followed by enthusiastic applause, especially from the boxes of 
the provincial nobility. Suddenly a bias was beard from the 
pit; the boxes, irritated, applauded more loudly; the galleries 
sided with the pit, and a wild confuiaon arose in the bouse, 
which was but slowly reduced to order again, Hulda was 
utterly disconcerted. 

" Yon may thank Philibert for this," said Fraulein Delmar, 
with a hypocritical espressiou of sympathy, Hulda had just 
said as much to herself. 

How she contrived to go through tho rest of tJie drama, 
how she endured the renewed outbreak of applause and hisses, 
the boxes and stalls greeting her efforts with the warmest en- 
thusiasm, she could not herself have told as she threw herself 
exhausted upon her couch, after her return home. 

Fortunately, she fell intd a profound slumber. It was long 
wnce she had slept so soundly and so drcamlessly. The broad 
Bunl^ht was peeping through her curtains when she opened 
her eyes and recollected, with a shudder, the oeeurrenees of 
the previous evening. She wondered, as she looked in her 
mirror, that shame and terror had not left their traces on her 
countenance, On her table lay the part of "Marie," in Goethe's 
" Clavigo." She had always wished to play it, and it was now 
to be produced here for tho first time in many years. 

She sat down and read it through, hut she could not fix her 
thoughts upon it ; she did not know what she was reading. 
Suddenly she remembered that the manager had told her on 
the previous evening that the disturbance had been all owing 
ito herself, and that he must speak with her. What had she 
done? In what had she felled? What could he wish ? 

She was still pondering these questions when, at an earJy 
-hour, the manager made his appearance. 

His air was very friendly, and he began immediately. " I 
was obliged, my dear Fr^ulein Volhner, to come myself, as 
you see, to inquire after you. It was a little lively in the 
theatre last evening, and I have noticed that your nerves are 
easily affected. It takes very little to agitata yon." 

" I should suppose," replied Hulda, " that what occurred 
last evening would have affected any nerves. I certainly have 
not yet recovered my composure." 

" You fake the afiair too seriously, my dear child, tax too 
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Beriously. Don't you know that that little skirmish will be of 
tte great«Ht advantage to you? There is a tremendous party 
in your favour, and upon your nest appearance the house will 
he crowded from pit to gallery." 

" I was about to beg you to relieve me fixim duty for a few 
days. I must recover my self-posaeasion, I must conquer my- 
self, for I confi^s to you that I feel entirely unable fo &ce, 
the day after to-morrow, the public whose hisses still ring in 
my ears. I must tty to forget them." 

" What can you be thinking of, my dear Friulein VoUmer? 
Why do you listen to the hisses, and not rather to the sten- 
torian hravas of our country nobles, who quite conquered the 
few hissera, whose motives, of course, you divine ? Let mo 
tell you a secret from my experience of the stage, which may 
be useful off it also : we must listen only to what we wish to 
hear, and never heed what omi hurt us." 

"That I shall never learn I" cried Hulda. "What good 
result can ever ensue from self-deception ?" 

The manager smiled. " My dear child, the good result is 
that it deceives others. For example, if you send to-day for 
little Doctor Berthold, who writes the criticisms for our daily 
paper and is the theatrical correspondent of several others, 
and lament over the eventa of last evening, he will believe that 
you made a terrible j^asco; but if, when he comes, you expa- 
tiate upon the delight which the zeal and enthusiasm of your 
friends afforded you, and their victory over the hired clique 
which opposed you, he will take his tone entirely from you, 
and spread your fame abroad," 

" I shall do neither I" said Hulda, contemptuously. " I 
have never requested his visits, and certainly shall not do so 
now." 

" You are wroi^, my child, very wrong. Your noble en- 
thusiasts, your rich dilettmiM, like the doctor and Hochbrecht, 
will do you no good here. Their judgment is capital, their 
articles are sure to be read, but they are not for the masses ; 
they will never make a reputation. Little Berthold did more 
for you than you seem to know anything about, while Phili- 
bert sprinkled his writing with golden sand. Tou wil! have 
to do that yourself now, unless indeed you make it up with 
Pl'ilibert. He is a man of great wealth, a man " 

Hulda arose. " Herr Holm," she said, " I must beg you to 
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say no more. No one has a right to criticise my n 

of my private affairs; there I must be allow^ to judge for 

myself." 

Tte manager also stood up. He was natui'aJly quiek-tom- 
pered, and his manner was offonsiye, although he tried to 
control himself. 

" Oh, I have no idea," he said, " of interfering in jour pri- 
vate aflmrs; only, mademoiselle, you must arrange yoor private 
affairs with discretion, so that they shall not interfere with my 
interests. Ifc is not usual to publish abroad the fact that one 
is tired of a worthy friend and admirer. It is seareely the 
thing to close one's doors upon men of standing and position ; 
and if one has been imprudent enough to do so, it would be 
best not to inform a good friend of the fact, that she may tell 
it to whoever will listen. But this is your private affair; it is 
nothing to me." 

She would have interrupted him, for she suddenly under- 
stood the whole matter, hut Le gave her no chance to do so. 

"I have done, maderaoisoUe T he said. "I thought it my 
duty to warn you. Tou think there is no need to heed my 
warning ; you have a right to do as you please. But you must 
insure me the success of Mirandolena, which you will play on 
the evening of the day after to-morrow; and I hope you will at 
least have the prudence to receive courteously the young Von 
Brinkens, who intend to visit you to-day. With such prin- 
ciples as yours, you ought not to have gone upon the stage. 
We actors are no saints. The theatre is not a nunnery, and 
the theatre-going public does not know how to treat nuns." 

He said the last words in a jesting tone, for he really would 
have been sorry to offend Hulda, whose talent he knew how 
to priae. But this very jest wounded her deeply. It capped 
the climas of all the degrading experiences with which she 
had 'been forced to struggle ; it robbed her of words and of 
her self-possession. 

The manager noticed this, and would gladly have recalled 
his jest. He told her she must not take it too seriously ; that 
he had meant well by his advice, and that she must tell him 
that she was not angry with him. 

" Why should I be ?" she rejoined, with a frigid inclina- 
tion. " You have simply given utterance to your view of the 
position of an actress b&fore the public ; you have a perfect 
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right (fl do 80, since I am in your pay. And perhaps it ia best 
that you should do so." 

He expressed his repentance, and said several flattering 
things to her; but, as she paid him very little heed, he took' 
his leave, observing that he hoped she would soon recover from 
her little attack of temper. 

As the door closed behind him, Hnlda sank into a seat and 
burst into fears. They brought her some relief. 

When she began to recover herself, the idea of leaving the 
stage — an idea, that had lately often presented itself to her 
mind — again occurred to her. But it was not easy to decide 
to do so, for she loved her profeaaion. She had quaffed,- full 
and free, the delight of awsikening by her power an echo of 
inspiration in the hearts of an audience. She had looked 
forward hopeftilly to the future. 

And if she left the stage, what other calling was there for 
her, poor and solitary as ^e was ? 

She thoi^ht of lie princess, and of the aid that she had 
promised her. She knew that CSarissa would be glad to help 
her to carry out such a resolution. But Clarissa was Emanuel's 
niece ; and as, whea very young, she had revolted from accept- 
ing any assistance from the countess, so now she could not 
h^r the idea of applying for aid to any one of the circle to 
which Emanuel belonged. 

The day passed in anxiety and irresolution. Her thoughts 
wandered restlessly from one possibility to another, from the 
times of her childhood to that future which had once lured 
her on by its brilliancy, but from which she was now half 
resolved to esclude herself ftrever. 

In her mental restlessness, she began to occupy herself 
with outward objects. She took out from their concealment 
many an old memorial of her home, bro\:^ht thence when she 
thought she never should return thither, and among them she 
found two notes from her parente, sent from the parsonage fo 
her at the castle, and her father's old Bible. 

It was long since she had read in it. She remembered what 
comfort she had found in its faded leaves ; she read over the 
verses underscored by her iather's hand, upon which his dear 
eyea had so often rested while sight was still left to them. As 
she was turning over the pages, she found a paper that she her- 
self had laid between them, fixed in its place by a silken thread. 
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She opened it, and read aloud, scarcely knowing tliat she 
did so, written in her father's clear hand, "The motto chosen 
upon her conSrmation-day for my child's guidance through life ; 
'What shall it profit a man if he shall gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul ? Or what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul?'" 

As she read these words, she felt suddenly animated by 
fresh eneigy. She was but one of the countless hosts whom 
these sacred words, sounding through the world from divine 
lips, had strengthened in danger and uncertainty. Her father's 
eye seemed still upon her, and his hand guiding her and sup- 
porting her in her resolution to deliver her soul from the 
snares that surrounded her. 

Meanwhile the day had darkened. Beata brought in candles, 
and the newspaper from the capital that came hy post every 
evening. 

Hulda scarcely glanced at the theatrical intelligence, which 
usually claimed her chief attention. It possessed little interest 
for her this evening. But among the advertisement for em- 
ployment and employes the following instantly caught her 

" A family of wealth and standi!^, spending hoth summer 
and winter upon their estates, in a retired part of the province, 
are anxious to secure for a young girl, fourteen years of age, a 
^vemess capable of giving instruction in music, Prench, and 
English, and willing to pledge hor services for the nest three 
years if all else should be found satis&ctory," 

The salary which was offered was unusually high, and the 
name of a post-town to which an answer might he addressed 
was dven. This advertisement, seemed to her providential, 
and she obeyed the impulse that prompted her to take advan- 
t^e of it. As she had years before, in an hour of doubt and 
anxiety, turned suddenly to Gabrielle, so she now seated herself 
at her writing-table to offer her services to these strangers. 

She stated clearly what she was capable of teaching, but 
she suppressed the feet that she had for some years been an 
actress. She mentioned that she was the daughter of a pastor, 
determining to tell the rest of her story after she had gained 
the confidence of her employers ; and it was with a throb of 
relief and pleasure that, for the first time for yeai's, she signed 
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As she iMd down the pen and read over her letter, she was 
assailed by a momentary indecision, the contrast seemed bo 
great between her present independent position and the trials 
she might have to encounter, subject tti the caprice of others, 
on a lonely country estate. But the words again sounded in 
her ears, " What shall it profit a man if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?" and she sealed the letter 
and sent it to the post. 

When she heard the house-door close behind the servant 
who carried it thither, she went to the window and followed 
the girl with her eyes as far as she could see her ; then she 
returned to her table to gather up her papers and put away 
the dear old Bible. 

"Alone, then, and foigott«n," she said to herself, — "for- 
gotten and uncared for forever, but pure and true to myself, 
worthy of my father and mother, and of bis love I" 

She was at harmony with herself once more. What rtie 
future was to bring forth, time alone, would show. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

To Emanuel, in his lonely eastie, this winter seemed longer 
than any former one of his lifa The visit of the prince and 
princess had. served vividly to remind him of the delights of 
the intercourse and sympathy of a home-eircle, and tte little 
ring which he now wore on his hand brought constantly to his 
remembrance the lovely ^rl to whom ho had once given it in 
pledge of affection. 

Formerly he had endeavoured to banish Hulda from his 
thoughte ; but since his conversation with his niece she had 
scarcely ever been absent from them. He ionged to ace her 

She had been hardly more than a child when he bad won 
her love, Then her sense of truth, her clear judgment, her 
entire simplicity, and her susceptibility to beauty and goodness, 
had been as attractive in his eyes as her beauty. What must 
these years of study and experience have done for hor I and 
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Clarissa had tome affectionate testimony to the UQstained 
purity and nobility of her nature. 

More than once he half detennined to write to her; but it 
would fill a volume if he attempted to toll her what his fife 
had been smce he parted from her, or what had induced him 
to act as he Lad done. And where was the nse of snch an 
explanation? If Hulda had forgotten him and perhaps given 
her heart to another, it would be ridiculous to explain what 
had lost all interest for her ; and if, as he scarcely dared to 
hope, she still cherished his memory, if she could foi^et and 
forgive, words were useless, — love believes and trusts. 

In the evenings, when the rain beat against the window- 
paaea, or the wild wind howled aroiand his old castle, he saw 
her in his mind's eye, in the fulness of her ripened beauty, 
richly dressed, receiving the homage of a crowded theatre, 
pleased with herself, tastii^ the delights of triumph, and he 
asked himself, CouJd she endure te live in retirement? Would 
she be happy ? 

It was only too probable that she would refuse to resign 
for his sake the excitement of her life, the admiration of the 
many, to sacrifice to him her brilliant theatrical career. There 
was no equality between them. He was no longer young ; he 
conld resign for her sake nothing which, with his present ex- 
perience of life, could weigh for one instant in die balance 
against the predous treasure of her love. The gain was all 
his if she still loved him, fi)r he knew her value and what she 
would be to him. He was often undecided; but the delay of 
indecision quickened his passionate longing to put his fate t* 
the touch. 

At one moment he determined to see her upon the stage, the 
next he thought it would be impossible. Blame himself as 
he might, and strive against it as he could, his old distrust of 
his capacity to arouse affection stirred ag^n within him. 

One morning, as he was standing at his library- window, a 
horseman galloped into the court-yard. Emanuel recognized 
him hnmediateiy as the old Hcrr von Bamefeld. Some im- 
portant matter must have brought him from home thus early. 

He was always an honoured guest, and Emanuel went 
down to the hall to receive him. 

" Why are you so early, my dear Bamefeld ?" he called out 
to his friend, who was just alighting fix)m his horse. 
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" Yes, why am I so early ?" Eamefeld replied. " You must 
ask my wife that question. She sends me hither with a mes- 
sage to you." 

Theu, as he walked into the house with Emanuel, he con- 
tinued: " The ladies have sent me over to discusa with you a 
matter in which you cannot have the slightest personal interest." 

" But I hope I can be of some assistance to you," said 



" My wife thinks yon can, for she wishes me to ask you 
about a young woman." 

" Is one of your boys about to marry ?" asked Emanuel, 

" Not that I know of," replied Barnefeld ; " but then I am 
generally the last to he eonsolted upon suoh matters. But the 
wife of my eldest son wants a governess for Constance, her 
girl, and some weeks ago she put an advertisement in the 
paper to that effect, to which she has received a number of 
answers. Among them is one from a young person, the 
daughter of a pastor formerly upon your nephew's estatra." 

" From Hulda ?" cried Emanuel, his face flushing. 

" I think that is her name," Barnefeld replied, taking a letter 
from his pocket and looldr^ for the signature. " But, my dear 
fellow, you are blushing like a girl. Has that anything to do 
with ijiis pastor's daughtor?" 

" Oh, nothing in the world. I knew hex parents, — both of 
them,— her mother came from about here ; and I know the 
young ^rl also. She spent some time in my sister's house. 
She is very well educated ; very musical, too, and as good as 



Herr von Barnefeld shook his head. "If I did not know 
you thoroughly," he said, "I should think you were jesting 
with me." Then he proceeded to ask a series of business- 
like questions, which Bmmiue! did his best to answer with 
becoming exactness and composure. " Yon think, then," said 
his guest, at last, " that we may try her. I thought so too ; 
but the women wanted me to see you about her. Her letter 
is very simple and to the point." 

Emanuel asked permissfon to read it, and it was handed to 
him, but he had almost over-estimated his self-control. Every 
word was a reproach to him, and yet filled him with an in- 
toxicating sense of delight. It was wellnigh impossible not to 
betray to his guest the emotion that agitated him. 
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As Herr von Barnefold took his leave, Emanuel said, "I 
am doubly glad to liave seen you, for I am going away shortly 
for awhile." 

Bamefeld asked whither, and Emanuel mentioned the prov- 
ince and the town where Hulda lived. 

" It is a pity," said Bamefeld. " If it were some weeks later, 
you might bring the governess back with you. But she says 
she cannot come before Eastcv." 

"I can see after her," said Emanuel, a sudden project sug- 
gating itself to him. " Give me her letter as my credentials, 
or give me only the young person's address and one of your 
cards, and I will go and see her for you." 

This was an excellent plan, Herr von Bamefeld thought. 
He instantly wrote a few lines upon one of his cards, which he 
gave Emanuel, and, wishing him a prosperous journey, rode 
contentedly home. 

A few hours later, Emanuel was on his way to Hulda. 



He travelled day and night, and arrived at his journey's end 
late in the afternoon of the second day. The proprietor of his 
hotel, who knew him well, since he had lodged there upon a 
previous occasion, came to receive his orders, as the hour for 
dinner was past, and did not fail to mention that he had had 
the honour of recwving the Prince and Princess Severin be- 
neath his roof in the autumn. The family always stayed in 
his house when they viated the town. He brought to the 
Herr Baron the newspaper and the programme of the theatricid 
performance for the evening. They were playing " Faust." 
Hulda was even now upon the stage. 

"If the Herr Baron is fond of the theatre," said the host, 
"there is stil! time to see a couple of acts. Our first actress, 
Fr'ttulein VoUmer, is a very beautiful &retchen. The princess 
sent for her to come to her when she was here. ' Faust' 
himself has not been so well played since Lelio left us, and it 
is more than likely that this is FrMlein Vollmer's last repre- 
sentation of Gretchen." 

"Is she about to leave the stage, then?" asked Emanuel, 
undecided whether or not to go to the theatre. 

"Not at all," said the host; "but there is some talk of her 
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accepting an offer from the management of the royal theatre in 
tte capital; the manager came yesterday to see her." Then 
he went on, as if by way of eiplanation: "Fraulein Volbner 
has gone through a great deal of trouble and annoyance here. 
There was positively a clique formed against her. The Herr 
Baron knows what the stage is. She would have nothiog to 
Bay to one of our wealthiest men here, Herr PhiHbert, and he 
revenged himself rather severely. Then there was some talk 
of her leaving the stage. But juet at that time Herr PhiJi- 
bert had a large estate lefit him by an uncle in England, and 
he went there to take pMseseion, He intends to live there 
now, it is said. That smoothed matters for Priiuiein Voll- 
mer; and now that tjiey are so anxious to have her at the 
royal theatre, our manager is doing everything that he can to 
keep her here, for the public fairly adore her." 

Emanuel listened to every word, saying to himself the while, 
"Is it possible that this man is speaking of Hulda? Is this 
the girt to whom you were once betrothed, whom you forsook, 
and whom you are now hoping to carry away as your wife?" 

All hia !ife during these last years seemed incredible to him. 
But he must see her, and upon the afc^, and immediately. 

He ordered a carriage, and drove to the theatre. More than 
half of the play was over. His heart beat violently as the 
usher opened the door of the orchestra-box, and the hand 
trembled with which he pulled aside the heavy red curtmn to 
look out upon the stage. 

Yes, there she was. He sat down in the fiirthest corner of 
the box, where he could not be seen by her. He could scarcely 
control himself. He was like Eaust when , Helen's image is 
shown him in the magic mirror. 

Gietchen was seated at her spinning-wheel. She was all 
unchanged, fair and lovely as when he had first seen her, 
Ceres' blooming daughter among the golden wheat, the wreath 
of cornflowers In her hair. 



e first words that he heard from her li 
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How many times she had perhaps sat thus, hoping, feaiing, 
longing, hefore she oould resolve to send him back hia ring, — 
the ring that now humed upon his hand Sike a circlet of fire ' 
Her sorrow and his own took living shape before him, and 
cried out for atonement for all the lost past and its fled happi- 

Happiness I Was not that storm of applause that greeted 
Hulda at the close of her fODg, happiness? Was not the en- 
chanting smile with which she appeared when she was called 
again and again before the curtain, a happy smile? What 
could call it to her lips in the solitude of his home ? Emanuel 
did not grudge her this delight, this (numph ; how could she 
know what thoughts filled hia soul ? 

Scene after scene impressed him more and more profoundly; 
the performance seemed endless, and yet he could not tear 
himself away so long as all those eyes were riveted upon her. 
He would have snatched his loved one from their gaae, bat 
still Hulda enraptured him by her talent, and he was even 
proud of the admiration lavished upon her. 

An elderly man sat before him in the box. tJpon Emanuel's 
entrance he had moved aside to make room for him, and ap- 
peared surprised by the baron's retreat into the background. 
During the entr'-aote he addressed Emanuel, and was evi- 
dently a man of culture, and full of appreciation of Hulda's 
talent. He did not disguise that he was there with a purpose, 
and Emanuel suspected him to be the manager from the royal 
theatre. Herr Holm shortly after entered the box. 

" Well," he said, addressing the stranger, " do you under- 
stand now why I do all that I can to foil you?" 

The manager tapped him lightly on the shoulder. " You 
must resign dl hope ; I have carte blanche. She is perfectly 
adorable, and quite after the royal taste, — tall, feir, and proud. 
It ia true that she does you and your school infinite credit." 

Again the curtain rose ; the prison scene began. It was 
more than Emanuel could bear. That beautiftd, beloved face, 
pale and ghastiy in the madness of despair and misery, wrung 
his very soul. He arose and left the theatre. 

The long and weary night was passed by him in serious 
doubt and trembUng hope, and he awoke in the morning from 
an agonizing dream. The nest few hours would decide his 
fate. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The manager of the royal theatre betcwk himself botimea 
to Hulda's apartments to offer her the contmot wtich Le was 
empowered to laj before her in case she answered to Lelio's 
dcBcriptioD. 

Thus the most brilliant future that an actress could attain 
awaited her. She could occupy the first position as a tragic 
actress in the kingdom, and in the capital her social surround- 
ings would be very different from those of the provinces. 

The prejudice existing against histrionic artists had long 
since vanished in the literary and scientiflo circles of the royal 
capital. Hulda would there enjoy the society of the moat cul- 
tivated and gifted minds in Germany, and the salary that was 
offered her, and the prospect of playing before the most in- 
telligent audience in her native land, were alluring indeed. All 
that had hovered before her imagination as almost too brilliant 
for earthly attainment was now within her grasp as it were. 

The last few weeks, as his host had informed Emanuel, had 
glided by smoothly enot^h for Hulda, without any of those 
annoyance which had embittered her enjoyment of her art 
and made her life wretched, and no notice had been taken of 
her reply to the advertisement. She therefore had no good 
reason for revising to listen to the proposals from the manage- 
ment of the royal theatre. But she had not forgotten all that 
she had suffered, the trials and insults that had made her long 
for retirement and rest and had determined her, at all iiazards, 
to "deliver her soul." With the pen in her hand, ready to 
sign the contract before her, she suddenly begged to be allowed 
until the evening to lake the matter into consideration. 

The manager from the capital seemed surprised. But be 
understood the whims of genius, he thought, and courteously 
accorded her the delay she requested. 

At the houae-door below he encountered Emanuel, and saw 
him hand a card to Eeata, with the remark that he had a verbal 
message for Fraulein Vollmer, whereupon he was requested to 
wait in the small reception-room upon the ground-iloor. 
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" Strange I" cried Hnlda, as tto girl handed her the card, 
" Strange that it should eome just at this moment I" 

Boata couid not resist an impu!ae of euriosity, and read on 
the card, " Karl von Bamefeld, of Splittbei'gen," and beneath 
the words, " The heajer of this, a friend of mine, will have 
the- honour to discuss with you the contents of your letter 

of , and will give you any information upon the subject 

therein treated of that you may desire." 

There was something perplexing to Hulda in the arrival of 
the answer to het lettCT just at tfiis time, as if fate were de- 
termined that the result of her decision should he due to her- 
self alone, and not to circumstances, and she was half minded . 
to refuse to see the bearer. But she could not reconcile this 
refusaJ to her sense of justice, and she accordingly told Beata 
to admit him. 

To Emanuel the few momenta since the sending up-atairs of 
the card seemed an age. At last he stood before her door, the 
nest moment he was in her presence. She suppressed the cry 
that rose to her lips as he entered, and, retreating from him, 
leaned, welln^h feinting, agMnat the high back of her arm- 
chair for support. 

His heart seemed to stand still. There was not in her 
countenance one ray of joy, not the smallest sign that Hulda 
still loved him. How easily his wishes and his unfounded 
hopes had deceived himl "I should have prepared her, 1 
should not have come thus," he said to himself. 

In vain did Hulda summon her self-control. It aeemed to 
her a mockery that Emanuel ahould eome to her upon the 
errand of another, and with a determined effort to be com- 
posed, she said, "I did not expect to see you, Herr Baron." 

The force that she put upon herself made her voice sound 
strained and cold. They stood opposite each other, rigid and 
silent. Bmauue! could not endure this, 

" Vou are right," he cried, in a tone that revealed all his 
agitation, his fears and hopes. "My presumption to-day is 
another sin added to all those of whidi I have been guilty 
towards you. I should not have come; I will not stay long." 

"Herr Baron!" shefaJtoi:ed, interrupting him, and, clasping 
her hands before her, she gaaed gently into his fiice. 

"Vou have seen Clarissa," he went on, "and Clarissa has 
been with me. She told me all that passed between you at 
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that interview. Slie was fuU of love and aiJmiration for jou ; 
but she thought she saw that your life was not all that you 
could desire. I was distressed, and could not cease to thiuk 
of what she said." 

He paused, scarcely able to control his agitation; his whole 
soul looked from his eyes. 

She sank into a chair; he stood before her. 

"A few days ago," he began again, "my old friend and 
neighbour, Herr yon Barnefeld, came to me with a ietter of 
yours in answer to an advertisement in the public paper. Ha 
wished to know if I knew you, since you said you came from 
my nephew's estate. Jui^ of my sensations I" Again he 
paused, then added, hastily, "I could not but believe that you 
wished to leave the stage." 

"I had, in fiiet, determined to do so, I thought it my duty," 
said Hulda, as much agitated as himself 

" But you have given up the idea, — you have changed your 
mind!" he exclaimed. "Why should you not? I understand 
it perfectly. It was foolish to ask you." His forced com- 
posure was all gone. He spoke un connectedly, hurriedly, from 
the ohaos of thought within. " 1 heard yesterday what pro- 
posals have been made to you. How could anything that I 
have to offer, to entreat of you, attract you for one instant, 
compared with the brilliant prospect opening before you ?" 

"You entreat of me?" cried Hulda, and for the first time 
he heard the unfoigotten ring in her voice. 

"I saw you, admired you, last evening," he said. "You 
have beoome a great artist. You will see the whole world of 
Germany at your feet " 

" Herr Baron I" she gasped, with trembling lips. 

"I," he continued, — "I? What can I offer you? How 
V dare I ask — when I f^led to keep what I once 



-In speechless rapture, not daring to trust her senses, she 
raised her clasped hands as if in prayer. " Is this real ? Can 
this be?" she said, in a scarcely audible whisper. 

"But, oh I" he continued, seizing her hands and pressing 
them passionately between his own, "if you could forget,— if 
you could forgive, — if you still loved me I" 

In an instant she was in his arras. "What have I done 

but ioveyouall these long years?" she cried. "What comfort 

83* 
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have I had in many an hour of bitter trial save in the thought 
that you once loved me?'' 

Then neither spoko. That supreme moment blotted out the 
memory of years of separation and sorrow. 

As they raised their heads and the strong throbbing of their 
hearts began to subside, a bright raj of sunlight came shining 
through the window into the room. 

" It is so long since I have seen the spring in the country," 
Baid Hulda. 

They were standing at the window, his arm around her 
waist. 

"It will yield you no laurels in my home," said Emanuel. 
"But there are cornflowers, — cornflowers in plenty, and you 
■will weave wreaths again." 

She gave him an enchanting smile, and again they were 
silent. Their bliss was so new and strange to them. They 
were so unchanged to each other, and yet so different from 
their former solves. 

Emanuel looked around him with loving curiosity. This 
was where she had lived all these years. The contract lay 
upon the table. He asked what it was. She handed it 
to him to read ; she could not deny herself that small satis- 
faction. 

" You are making an immense sacrifice," he said. 

"If you knew the world from which you save me, you 
would call it a deliverance," she replied. "And I, in my 
childish fancy, once fondly imaged that I could be your 
deliverer I" 

"And were you not? Are you not my deliverer at this 
moment?" he said. " Is not your fidelity, your love, which 
1 have not deserved, my deliverance from the sin of which I 
was guilty towards you, and from the remorse that assailed 
me whenever I thought of yon? And I thought of you 
always, even when I tried to deceive myself and foi^et you. 
The attempt was fruitless ; you were always before me." 

He took the little ring from his Bnger. " Will you wear i{ 
again, Hulda, the poor little ring that you rejected ? Shall it 
be really true, the beautiful old ' Thee and me shall no one 

"No one I" she cried, as he placed the little talisman upon 
her finger. " No one again 1" 
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Beata knocked at the door. "Herr Holm I" she an- 
Muneed, looking in surprise as Hulda disengaged herself 
from Emanuel's arm. "We are severed alreadj, lie said. 

"But not for long," she made answer; "and our manager 
is so fond of dramas with happy conclusions that he shall be 
the first to leara of my happiness." 

" He will he the first to grudge you to me," said Emanuel, 
3 the manager presented himself; and in truth he was not 



Holm waa very unwilling to lose Hulda, and at first would 
not hear of releasing her from the two 'months that still 
remained of her engagement with him. 

But Emanuel was lavish in his ofiers, and the manager 
knew how to put the hest face upon the inevitable. At all 
events he would rather, he concluded, that she should leave 
the stage alti^ether than go to another theatre. He, however, 
made one condition, which was that she should appear once 
more upon the stage to bid ferewell to her audience ; and Hulda 
herself was not averse to this. 

Emanuel consented, but they stipulated that there should 
be no theatrical fitrewell scene, as in Peodora's case, and that 
Hulda should select the character in which to appear. Iphi- 
genia was the pMl. chosen, — the part in which Hulda was 
most willing to appear before her future husband, Mid Iphi- 
genia's last words were her own farewell. 

The report that Hulda was to leave the stage was in circu- 
lation among the actors that veiy evening, and the papers the 
next day announced her approaching marriage with Baron 
Emanuel von Falkenhorst. The few hints that Hulda in her 
joy had given the manager with regard to her former be- 
trothal to Emanuel were the groundwork for a very pretty 
romance, which ran from mouth to mouth, and was, after ail, 
not very wide of the truth. 

The countess was paying a visit to the prince and Clarissa 
"" " ' ■ ' ler his betrothal to Hulda. Cla- 
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rissa declared herself delighted with the tidingB. She called 
the prince to witness that aha had foi-eseen it during their 
vi^it at falkenhorst, and that she had offered to lay a small 
wager with regard to it. "And," she said, "that wretched 
old legend will be fulfilled, the evil spell will be broken, and 
this fresh young creature's entrance into the &mily will 
appease the elf-king's wrath." 

"Only the young creature makes no 'sacrifice I" said the. 
countess. 

" A sacrifice there will be, however," said the prince, ." and 
not a small one. Emanuel, by this marriage, yields all right to 
the entailed estates." 

" He expre^y mentions that," said the countess, " although 
it could not be otherwise. The estates, he says, will come 
au his death to my son or grandson in a very improved con- 
dition ; and meanwhile, if he should have children of his 
own, he hopes to found for them a home that will be hardened 
with no enj^il. Count Branden and Falkenhorst sounds very 
well," she said; "and looks very trell," she added, writing it 
in i)enoil iu clear, distinct chairaetera upon the maigin of ner 
brother's letter. 

The advantages whioh were to accrue to Umanuei's nephew 
from bis marri^a helped considerably to reconcile his »ster to 
the inequality of birth between himself and his bride ; and as 
Hulda expressed a wish to be married in her father's church, 
and the prince and Clarissa highly approved the plan, the 
countess invited her to come to the " castle by the soa," and 
promised, with her daii^hter and son-in-law, to be present at 
the marriage. 



CHAPTKR XXX. 

Ma'amselle Ulkika felt as if the skies had fellen when 
the bailiff one morning brought from the post a letter an- 
nouncing Baron Emanuel's betrothal to the pastor's daugbtCT. 
She could not believe it, could not understand it. It came too 
suddenly, — all at once, as it were, — although she still boasted 
of always having " her senses about" her. 
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The castle people had never eome to the castle so early in 
the year, almost before the winter was over ; and now here was 
Hutda coming, and the snite of rooms nest to the Countess 
Clarissa's was to be arranged for her, and there was so much 
to be done that she really hardly had time to wonder that Si- 
moneua's daughter, the pastor's Hulda, was to be a barone&s, 
and sister-in-law to the Frau Countess, and aunt to the Frau 
Princess. It was inconceivable that her brother should take 
it all so quietly, only saying that when a man of honour had 
behaved badly he ought to come to his senses and keep his 
word. He would not speak at all of Unlda's leaving them to 
join the play-actors ; he only said that if the baron manied 
her it was a sure sign that she was ail right; aad, besides, he 
declared that it was not entirely her &ult that she had gone 
away from her native place, "for between ourselves, sister," 
he added, tapping her good-humouredly upon the shoulder, 
" a long life with you is no joke; that I can vouch for." 

She pretended to be vexed, but she laughed. There would 
be fine doings.at the castle, and she was very curious to know 
how it had all happened. Hulda had written a long letter 
about it to the Herr Pastor, and his young wife had brought 
it up to the bailiff's and read it aloud to them, and it was all 
very grand and noblo. But what Ulrika wanted to know was 
not in it; she wanted to hear all about the stage and the 
actors, and how they lived, and that Hulda must tell her 
herself, if she had not grown too proud and grand. 

And when Hulda arrived at the castle with the countess 
and Clarissa, she won every heart by her gentleness and kind- 

As in a fiury-stoty one word will transform and create ail 
things anew, so now everything seemed to conspire to do her 
honour and smooth her path through life. The first day of 
spring was to he her marriage-day, and the previous evening 
brought a letter by a courier to Emanuel from Konradine and 
tJie prince, containing their congratulations. 

" All that was wanting," wrote the Princess Frederick, " Ui 
our own happiness was the knowle<i^ of yours. We send 
you our warmest wishes for the future; let us hope that 
before long we may renew an intercourse to which wo surely 
owe many happy hours.' 
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It was a dear, bright morning when the bridal party drove 
fom the castle to the village church. The breeze came fresh 
from the sea, and the spring sunshine quickened the buds 
upon the trees and in the fields. 

"We have driven along this road together once before," 
said Hulda, thinking of the stormy night when Emanuel had 
taken her to her home and her mother had perished. 

"And that night heralded the day that now dawns for us," 
Emanuel replied, wishing to dispel sad memories in her mind. 
" The love that will illumine »ur lives was born that night." 

The Similiar sound of the church-bells, heard from afar, 
pronounced a blessing upon his words. 

No lovelier, happier bride ever stood before the altar. Even 
the countess could not contradict Clarissa's assertion that her 
tmcle's choice had a most regal presence. She admitted that 
Hnlda was " certainly very presentable." 

"And to think that she has been a play-aetresa 1" Ma'am- 
selie whispered to her brother. " Why, she wears that spray 
of diamonds and enamelled cornflowers on her breast just as 
if she liad always been used to it ! If her father and mother 
could see her now 1 I can hardly believe my eyes I And will 
any one tell me that I was not r^ht to teach her to take good 
care of the 'little folk'? Oh, that brings luck and sunshine 
on a wedding-day !" 

"Nonsense I" muttered the bailiff, as the young baroness 
extricated herself from the embraces of her new relatives and 
came towards him. He made her a low bow ; but she threw 
her arms around his neck and kissed him. 

"She is a jewel, Herr Baron I" he said, as Emanuel came 
up to shake his hand. ' " She is a jowei I" he repeated, his 
emotion depriving him of other words. 

"She is more than that to me I" said 1 
was and is my deliverer." 
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Irene. A Tale of Southern Life. Illustrated; and 
HATHAWAY STRANGE. 8vo. Paper cover. 35 cents. 

JV™ 0?ulls Tiv^^ " *""*"' ~ ^aii,V-BaaZJ"S'aSl^^^ " 
"These stories are pleasantly writ- I 

Wearitlumte ; or. In the Light of To-Day. A 
Novel. By " Fadette," author of " Ingemisco" and 
" Randolph Honor." l2mo. Extra doth, fl.50. 
J'The <tyl< 
■adS- 






individualities."— ^>B Orkat, 
^ply and tenderly wrltlea.'*- 



Steps Upward. A Temperance Tale. By Mrs. 
r. D. Gage, author of "Elsie Magoon," etc. i2mo. Extra 
cloth. Ii.so. 
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Minna Monte. A Novel. By "Stella." izmo. 
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"Il is Ike Fashion." A Novel. From the German 
of Abbuieio von Auer. By the translatOE of " Ovet Von. 
der," " Magdalena," "The Old Countess," etc. izmob 
Fine cloth. Si. 50. 
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en, but is 'resh, spri£hi~y and full of 
1^ \\ft."—FhUaili/jih!a Agi. 



Dead Men's Shoes. A Novel. By % R. Hader- 
mann, aalhor of " Forgiven at Last." l2mo. Fine cloth. 



dialogue 



ontrasted and the 



Israel Mori, Overman. A Story of the Mine. By 
John Saunders, author of "Abel Drake's Wife," Illus- 
trated. l6mo. Fine cloth. $1.35. 

"The denouement, moral and anis- 
ic, is YBij fine."— JVi™ Verh £irritiii£ 



'The book takea a strong hold 
■Boitiin G/aii. 






and Che 



/« t&e Rapids. A Romance. By Gerald Hart. 
i2n!o. Toned paper. Extra cloth. %l.$o. 

" Foil or tragic inteiesl."— Ciigcin- 1 position in which the dialogue i> mb- 
lali Oasiitt. ordinated to the natralive, and thg 

" It is, on the whole, remarkably efTecls are wrought out by the analyt- 
mll told, and is particularly nalabta ical povera of the vana.''—Baliinam 
tbr it< resemblance to those older and, GatHti. 
in some respects, belter models of com- 1 

The Parasite; or. How to Make On^s Fortune^ 
A Comedy in Five Acts, After the French of Pieard. 
l2mo. Paper cover. 75 cetits. 
an|, a^ightly^co 
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Femyhnrst Court, An Every-day Story, By tht 
aulhor of " Stone Eiige," " l.eltice Lisle," etc. Wilh nu 
meroua lUustralions. Svo. Paper cover, 6o cents. 
"AneiccllEnl novel c^ English so. I "Anescellentstiny."— Barfpnyiw 

Cross-Purposes. A Christmas Experience in Seven 
Stages, By T, C. de Leon, author of •' Four Years in 
Rebel Capitals," " Pluck, a Coined)-," etc. With IHustra. 
tioiis. l5mo. Tinted paper. Extra cloth, $1,25. 
*'The plot is nioatskilirvUy handled I live vithoat a desire to fini&n it belbr« 
■nd the style ifi btiatit and sparklinE-" he has laid it down ag^n." .— Nav 
'Nm Yi^Cin«mtrcialAdmrtistr. York Timit. 
"The reader will be^n the nana' j 

Himself his Worst Enemy ; or, Philip, Duke of 
Wharton's Career. By Alfred P. Broikerhead. lamo. 
Rne cloth, fa, 

"Die story is very entertlininE and I (or this creditabie voiV."—Pkaa&l- 
tm7 well told."— ^oKon Pmt. phia Lidgir. 

■' The anlhor is entilled 10 liigh praise i 

hi Exile. A Novel. Tranilaled from the German 
of W. VON St. tamo. Fine doth. $2. 

ne lime."— Ji. —Philadil/Jua Evcnine B-alUliii. 



The Struggle in Ferrara. A Story of the Reforma- 
tion in Italy. By William Gilbert, author of " De Pro- 
fundis," etc. Profusely Illustrated, Svo, Paper cover, 
$1, Cloth, $1.50. 
"Fe»worli9 of religious fiction com- I "II is a nell-loid slory i' Ihe Re- 
pare wilh this In inlensily, reality and formation in H^y,"—Congrg£atioita* 
m]oe."—Fiilad/lfiiia NtrlhAmiri- Q^aHcr/r. 

Marguerite Kent. A Novel. By Marion W. Wayne. 
iimo. Fine cloth, iz. 

■ MarEueriis Kent,' by Mrs. Mar- realitt and InlY,." — PhSaJelAta 
ion W. iTayne, is an American novel, /' " 

tjona of Bcenery, probable in its ina- 
denti and so ihcirDiigh}y imbued with 

Mken the antobiographical fiirni, has 
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ite Tower Hamlets. By a CuRatE. With numerous IHu*- 
t rations. 8vo. Paper cover. 75 cents. Fine cloth, 
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Student's Hebrew Lexicon. A Compendious and 
Complete Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Testa- 
ment : chiefly founded on the worlta of Gesenius and Filrst, 
with Improvements from Dietrich and other sources. 
Edited by Benjamin Davies, Ph.D., LL.D., translator of 
Roediger's Gesenius or Student's Hebrew Grammar. 8vo. 
Qoth. Red edges. #6. 
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desired." —ffra. J. Patia^, D.D., 
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The Text Book of Freemasonry. A Complete 

Handbook of Instruction to all the Worltings in the various 
Mysteries and Ceremonies of Craft Masonry. Containing the 
Entered Apprentice, Fell.-w-Craft and Master Mason's De- 
grees, together with the whole of the Three Lectures, also 
the Ceremony of Exaltation in the Supreme Order of the 
Holy Royal Arch; a Selection of Masonic Songs, etc. Il- 
lustrated with Three Engravings of the Tracing Boards, 
Compiled by a Member of the Craft. l6mo. Tinted paper. 
Qoth. Red edges. Jli, 
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Thrown Together. A Story. By Florence Mont- 
gbmery, author of " Misunderstood," " A Very Simple 
Story," etc. l2rao. Fine cloth. $1.50. 

ia a d«ep and strong cuiAiiI of religiou 

UeiouE subjects- A good, true and 
earnest lite is depiclA lull ofjiops 

One ca^cn' read this Iw^ o^lholii 
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heart"— ^f'djAM^Ww DuUy Ckrvn- 
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childish thought and expression which 
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Why Did He Not Die ? or. The Child from tke 

Ebriei^atig. From the German of Ad. von VoLCKHAUSEt.. 
By Mrs. A. L. Wister, translator of "Old Mam'selle'a Se 
cret," " Gold Elsie," etc. i2mo. Fine cloth, 111.75. 



taiiung the peculiar weird Havor of & the oeginDing m Lue eno loc inieresi 

Aytoun. A Romance, By Emily T. Read, Svo. 
Paper cover. 40 cents. 
"The febric is thoroufWy wroueht ] "There are elements of power in 
iDd truly dramatic"— /'Ai^^ui^^'A^ the novel, and some eicil in); scenes." 
Jfatii A miricai. I —Niw Vsrk Evinine Mail. 

Old Song and New. A Volume of Poems. By 
Margaret J. Preston, author of " Beechenbroolc." lama 
Tinted paper. Extra cloth. Jz. 
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A Poetn. By Hampden Moison. 
161110. Extra cloth. 75 cents. 
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By His Own Might. A Romance. Translated 
from the German of Wilhelmine von Hillern, author ol 
" Only a Girl," etc, lamo. Fine cloth. $1.75. . 

liiUy wnmehl out, and are taichly tained. ... Il is one of Ihe best ti 
dninalu: \a IheLr conatmctionT''— the many encellenl novels from lb* 
Sailan Saturday Evaiing Gaarlti. German iuued by this house. "—iMilO. 
"Theslotyiswdl cfflBltocled. \\\ Eveniiv Sulliim. 

The Daughter of an Egyptian King. An Hislon- 
cal Romance. Transliled froni the German of Georcb 
Ebeks by Henkv Reed. l2mo. Extra cloth. $1.75. 
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Sergeant Atkins. A Tale of Adventure. Founded 
on Fact. By an Officer of the United States Army. With ■ 
Illastrattons. lamo. Extra cloth. S1.75. 
"It is the best Indian story, be- I Indian warlare, 'Sereeant Atkins" 

cansa (he Inwit to life, that we have really gives us all the facts of the 

as a jiaphic, well-lold — ' -—-—->■ — " ->■ — " " - --■ 
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The Warden, A Novel, By Anthony Trallope, 

author of "The Vicar of Bullhamplon," " Orley Farm," 

etc. l2mo. Fine cloth. $1. 
Barchester Towers. ■ A Novel. By Anthony Trol- 

lope, author of " Phineas Finn," " He Knew he was Right," 

etc. l2mo. Fine cloth. $1.25. 
•dmirable BarehHWr serie™ m ^ich humor."— liv. y.lvkuii^""^ 

The Scapegoat. A Novel. By Leo. \2.mo. Pa- 
per cover. $1. Cloth. S1.50. 
"Tfae book has a i^iod deal of life I tion, and equally pronounced and el- 
"iTisbSd'an 
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Who Would Have Thought it? A Novel. i2mo. 

Fine cloth. $1.75. 
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Tricotrin. The Story of a Waif and Stray. Bf 

" OuiDA," author of " Uader Two Flags," etc. With Por- 

Irait of the Author from an Engraving on Steel. Izmo, 

Cloth. I1.50. 

" Tbc Saof is full of vivadly and { " Tbe faodk abomids in baantilgl 

uUi. \ trated, compact slyle which cannot IkV 

"Tricotrbi Is » work of_ab5olule lobe atnaQiive and will he read with 

—JV. k Ua^ Soot. ' I fmyaisce Timis. 

Granville de Vigne ; or, Held in Bondage: A 
Tale of the Day. By " OuiDA," anthor of " Idalia," " Tri- 
cotrin," etc, i2mo. Cloth. $1.50, 
"This la one of the nual poiverRiL [ present century, 10 proli&: in Hebt 

And apicy works of ^ion wnicli tlie | liierature, haa produced." 

Strathmore ; or. Wrought by His Own Hand. A 
Novel. By "OuiDA," author of "Granville de Vigne," 
etc, i2mo, Clolh. $1.50, 
"It \% a romance of the intense I Wood, »hl1e it; scenes and characters 



• Chandos. A Novel. By " Ouida," autltor of 
"Strathmore," " Idalia," etc. l2mo. Clolh. $1.50. 



_.! to read Chandia. li is power and irLtere5f'—/'i«j*ii^* fftw 

Under Two Flags. A Story of the Household and 
the Desert. By "OuiDA," author of "Tricotrin," "Gran- 
ville de Vigne," etc. l2mo. Ooth. 11.50. 

- No one will he able to resist its | to establish her fame as one of the 
t hKination nho once tiejEina its pem- most eioquenl and graphic writers of 
»«1" — Phila. Eptninr Biitletttt. fiction now living, ^'—CfliVd^ Jaurntd 

- This is protably the most popular of CmHmrra. 
Ourk of Ouida. It is enough of itself | 

Puck. His Vicissitudes, Adventures, Observations, 

Conclusions, Friendship and Philosophies. By "Ouida," 

author of "Strathmore," "Idalia," "Tricotrin," etc, 

izrao. Fine cloth. «l.so. 

*' Its quaititness will provoke laugh ] '* It sustatns the widely-spt«ad pf^u- 

tet, while the iBleresl in the central lariiyof the anihor."— /■lilifafrAo;*. 

WTacter is kept up unabated." — Ai- attie. 
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